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tne “U3.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right n ¢ ir 
shoes. Its smooth 1 bb 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either r 
or black—4 or buckles 


At butchering 
i. me « 
mg-we 


»n the farm—yo 


time — and 
u willlike the 


and b« 


aring overshoes 


As husky 


as itlooks-: 


75 years of experience is back of this overshoe 


T’S a brute for wear— 

this “‘U.S.”’ Blue Rib- 
bon Walrus! Powerful. 
Extra husky. 

Look at the thick over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as 
the tread of a tire. And 


Stretches five times 
its length! 


the upper—it’s made of 


the finest grade rubber— 
rubber so live, so strong 
you can stretcha 
strip of 1t 5 times 
its own length. 

And to give extra 














strength, anchored in the walls 
—at every vital point—are 
from 4 to 11 separate layers 
of tough rubber and fabric re- 
inforcements. Only “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes have so many! 
Seventy-five years’ experi- 
ence in making waterproof 
footwear is back of “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—and built 
right. They fit better, 
look better, and wear 
better. Get a pair and 
notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 


*U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boots 


have sturdy gray sol 

Uppersei ther red or black 

-knee to hip lengths 

Look for the ‘‘U.S. 
trade ail 


BOOTS: WALRUS 
© arctics- RUBBERS 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FARMERS, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 








In Our Mutual Interest 


ybe I am just a little old-fashioned, 
I like the reference that George 
rey makes to Thanksgiving and 
light in the kitchen window, in his 
iibs From a Farmer’s Note Book” 
page 18. It has always seemed. to 
that November is a time when 
irm family is drawn closer to- 
r. Later in the winter we may 
of spending so many evenings 
e house and long for the out- 
frreedom that summer brings, 
the fellowship of the family in a 
room is a pleasure that sticks 
e memory. 
ke to recall the scenes in my 
od home, when we all gathered 
d the table to read, or to play 
s. Sometimes we took turns at 
ng aloud and all enjoyed and 
ented upon the story. Then 
r and Mother would find time 
n us in our games, and how we 
ved those games. 
course, we did not have the 
and telephone, and a great | 
other things that are common | 
rm homes today and link them =|} 
ith the outside world, but as a 
that builds family ties that 


ire, I am convinced that the | 
home in winter has no equal, || 
* & & 


| 
wish that the article on page 64 
this issue, “Why the Farm _ | 
man Stands By,” could be read || 
| in every farm home, with the || 
e family gathered around. There | 
s to be “a universal craving for | 
‘ther fellow’s job” and his mode 
conditions of living, rather than 
reciating and making the most 
ir own situation. This article 


It always seemed to me that it is a 
little unfair to call special attention to 
one of the articles in Successful Farm- 
ing, when the whole paper is crowded 
full of such good, helpful articles. The 
best way is to read all of them.—Editor 
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From Friend to Friend 


“What I don’t know about painting 
furniture would fill a library or two. 
“Oh! yes, I’ve slapped paint 
housess and barns, and garages, and 
corncribs and woedwork, and on the 
kitchen, and tried to paint the car—but 

I’d never painted furniture— 
“Until my wife decided that a 
miscellaneous collection of attic-rela- 
gated furniture would do to fix up 
an extra bedroom and I was drafted 
—and I painted furniture. 
“At first I plead ignorance—and 


on. 


got away with it for almost two 
weeks. And then one evening, the 
vife laid down before me half a 


dozen booklets, with color cards to 
match 

“She'd written to paint companies 

she had 
Those companies sent booklets that 
not only described but diagrammed 
each step in lacquering or 
enameling furniture 

“Well, a couple of weeks I 
followed paint company diagrams— 
and now the furniture is painted. I 
didn’t know anything about paint- 
ing furniture—I don’t know a great 
deal about it yet. 

“But the wife is satisfied with the 
result—it must be all right.” 

That's the story as my friend told 
it to me. He has been reading Suc- 
cessful Farming for nearly a seore of 
vears now—but he hadn’t learned 
that advertisers, in their booklets, 
tell in detail what is summarized in 
their advertisements, 

The modern manufacturer goes 
farther than merely making and sell- 
ing something. He experiments to 


vhose advertising seen, 


either 


lor 








2 emit” aie eR eee 62 
ents, such a common-sense view v7 , 
¢ : Garden and Orchard............ 26 determine how best to use that 
e on the farm and in the farm Junior and Club..... 34 Sclintl med te wher ton te 
. . ) Ut i yh ] 
that it cannot fail to make Livestock. . «11... --- Weer e esses 43 I : 
‘ : Dairy. ...+.+---- tree eee . 52 used. He will be glad to pass that 
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On cash prizes 


or a slogan about WOO 


Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


This message may mean $5,000 to 
you. And remember that these 
slogan contest prizes are seldom 
won by professional writers or 
technical experts. Nearly always 
the winners are people whonever 
expected to win. So do not skip 
anything—not one word. 


No timber shortage 


Almost everyone has been in- 

duced to believe that this country 

: is confronted by an acute short- 

S44 age of timber. This is not true. 

| In fact, Col. William B. 

Greeley, U. S. Forester, urges 

the nation to «Use wood and conserve the 

forests.’” For timber is a crop. It needs to be 

cut when ripe. Failure to do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in the 

United States today to build a new six- 

room house for every family in this coun- 

try, Canada, South America, all of Europe 

and the entire British Empire! And the 

additional lamber supplied by the year/y 

growth of standing trees would build a con- 

tinuous row of these houses along both sides 

of a street reaching from New York to San 
Francisco. 

These are not‘‘opinions’’ but facts backed 

up by extensive investigations and published 

reports of the United States Forest Service. 


Better lumber than ever 


Not only plenty of lumber —but Jetter lum- 
ber! Today, American Lumber Standards, 
adopted by the industry and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government, give the purchaser 
protection he never had before. 

Certified by official inspectors and re- 
sponsible manufacturers, lumber is now a 
guaranteed product. The user knows ex- 
actly what he is buying, and is sure of get- 
ting what he pays for. 

Universal adoption of reliable standards has 
won forthe Lumber Industry high praise from 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
leader in the movement for waste elimina- 
tion and fair dealing in modern business. 


Wood built America 
Without wood there could have been nx 
America! 
Stout wood ships brought the settlers 
of America across the wide stretches of the 


stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered them in 
sturdy log cabins and wood housed their 
descendants in colonial mansions—many of 
which endure today. 

Throughout the Thirteen Colonies wood 
built the homes, the churches, the town halls, 
the schools. Wood built the wharves, the 
warehouses, the stockades, the barns, the 
corn cribs, the bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to California 
in covered wagons made of wood. On 
ties of wood the railroads advanced un- 
ceasingly, West, East, North and South. 


Uses constantly increasing 


Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 
From the staunch timbers in mine shafts 
to the buoyant strength of Lindbergh’s im- 
mortal plane, wood serves mankind in 
countless and ever-increasing ways. 


Wood endures 


The oldest and most beautiful homes in 
America are houses built of wood. Many 
of them stand today, as sound in timber 
and beam, and as /vable, as they were 
before the Revolution, ‘These early Ameri- 
can homes teach us that when you build of 
wood and build right, the building lasts! 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. It is the only one of our natural 
resources that grows. The mine becomes 
a gaping hole; the forest forever renews. 


Woed is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beauty of 
grain and texture that mellows and deepens 
with age and defies imitation. Wood can 
be fashioned and carved and fitted into 
thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for his 
own home! 


Wood is friendly 


Of all materials there is none so friend/y, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship as wood. Wood is warm and. alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of your 
chair, the bowl of your pipe—you like the 
feel of them because they are wood. 


Wood is economical 
Wood is stronger, pound for pound, than 
any other material. It is easily and cheaply 
fitted to special forms for special needs, 
Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of waste. 
There is a grade of lumber for every pur- 
pose, a right wood for every need. 
o 4 4 

To inspire renewed and greater apprecia- 
tion of wood, and to make more widel; 
known its almost endless variety of uses, 
manufacturers of American Standard Lum. 
ber in the National Lumber Manufacturen 
Association are preparing an extensive educa- 
tional campaign. The first thing the Asso- 
ciation wants is a, ‘‘slogan.’” Send you 
coupon now! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 





This free booklet may mean 


— to you 


Send today! Mail coupon below and 
booklet will be sent you postpaid. It contains 
the Official Blank on Which Your Slogan 
Must Be Submitted. This may! mean 
$5,000.00 added to your bank account. So 
mail your coupon right now. 

First Prize . . 

Second Prize . 

Third Prize ‘ 

Four Prizes (each) . 

Fifty Prizes (each) . 

Total, $15,000 

Is case of tie, the full 


prize will be paid te 
each tying contestant 














Contest 
Closes 
December 
15th 


= = on ‘ Pf «. Soudan 
a AQ x - 
National Lumber Pane. 
Manufacturers Association, SF-112 
B P.O. Box 811, Washington, D.C. ! 
Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 i 
b Prize Slogan Contest. Please send me fre« 
copy of your booklet, “The Story of Wood,” " 
&  sothat I may qualify. 
a Name 


R. F. D., Town or City 


Lite 
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his heritage of posterity, 


Farm Tenantry at Its Best 
Where Mutual Help Prevails 


By I. J.§ MATHEWS 


ENANTRY as “is” on American farms is a much dis- 
cussed, yet growing tendency. By and large, the folks 
who rent farms are little different from those who own 
ind. Both are generally honest. But the landlord is 
out to get the largest possible income from his land, 
the tenant operates for the highest returns also. Under 
onditions, farming becomes a simple form of mining. 
own opinion always has been that tenantry itself is 
nherently vicious, but the load it frequently lays on the 
generation is what is so 
us. In the usual land- 
enant relation, but two 


by some well informed people as “the best henhouse in 
Indiana.” On another one, as this is written, a 90x20 foot 
henhouse of similar design is being completed. 

These farms are not run for fun; they are run as a busi- 


ness. Books are carefully kept. Accurate costs are deter- 
mined. Inventories are made at the close and start of each 
vear. Investments are put into the capital column. And 


with the close analysis that these things afford, Stocking says 
“It pays me to help my partners make their business pay.” 
How is this miracle brought 

about? A great many tarm 





s are contracting, yet 
the standpoint of bet- 
untry life, there is an- 
element, more impor- 
han either of these, 
y—the farm. 


secupies the buffer 
d of the landlord-farm- 
trio, is squeezed be- 


the two millstones 
the almost invariable 
that what posterity 


: to get is a soil that 
een depleted of its plant 
by the tenant and a 
that has been squeezed 








owners, as well as many who 


operate their own farms 
would like to take a squint 
behind the curtains. The 
methods employed on these 
farms are such that farm 


owners can give them gen- 
eral application. 

\ll these farms are oper- 
ated under a livestock-part- 
nership lease. With the fer- 
tility index of the soil always 
in the back of his eye when 
he makes decisions, Stocking 
has found that a livestock 
share lease not only keeps 
up the soil, but it assures 
him of the highest class of 








irreducible minimum 

y by the landlord. To 
nd, an underlying cause 

uble is that many farm- 


etire from the farms and become landlords four or five 


too soon. Which is to say that after retiring, they 
to lean too heavily on the farm for a living with the 
that the buildings deteriorate, fences go down, and in 
cases, tile are not repaired and occasionally the land- 
efuses to pay for his share of the fertilizer that must 
it on to grow crops. Some will furnish clover seed; 


‘rs will not. 


a pleasant surcease from the usual, and pointing to the 
r way, it is refreshing to note the conditions which pre- 
n the farms’ owned by A. E. Stocking in Pulaski 
v, Indiana. I do not hesitate to say that these are 
est equipped farms in the county. I do not know 
‘one could go to find six farms in a group that are as 
enced, so thoroly tiled and these kept in such good 
or so much thought exercised in the construction 


repaar of the buildings and the beautification of the 


ry farm is well fenced. Every farm is well drained. 
t.of every farm ha8 been limed. Three of the homes 
heen systematically landscaped. 

ne of the farms is a 75x20 foot henhouse designated 





This tenant has an up-to-date henhouse 


partners. The “partners” 
furnish all power and ma- 
chinery, and the livestock 


and crops are owned in com- 
mon. The profits are equally divided. 

The one subtle influence that causes more misunderstand- 
ings between landlord and tenant than any other is the fear 
that the landiord will move back onto the farm himself or 
turn it over to some of his relatives. The tenant who may 
be forced to move, the worker who is not permanently situ- 
ated, the hireling who is always under the shadow of being 
fired—these are conditions which underlie shifty communi- 
ties and such neighborhoods develop no group spirit, no 
civic pride, no rural culture (Continued on page 40 




































4 hove- A barn und feeding sheds 


and (below) a cattle barn on the 


Stock ing farm 
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mere Iransportation 


6-Cylinder Smoothness and Dash— High-compression Power and 
Performance— Size and Roominess Without Unwieldiness — Steady 
Riding Without Useless Weight— 50 Miles an hour all day long 
—and far greater speed when wanted— Riding Ease Like Gliding 
— Economy of Price, Operation and Maintenance. 


Essex alone combines all these. They result from completely origi- 
nal design, with a chassis as brilliantly engineered in every detail as 
its exclusive Super-Six motor. 


Every part is designed and built in true balance with every other 
part. Clutch, transmission, axles and frame are specially engineered 
to make a perfect unit. This gives compactness. Yet it also adds 15% 
to the length of the body without extending beyond the rear axle 
—a great advantage in safety and riding comfort. 


its Super-Six motor developing more 
than 22 times the rated power of 
this size motor, converts waste heat 
to power and gives an economy in 
fuel and oil never associated with 
such outstanding ability. 


Its vivid brilliance of performance 
reveals in a single ride a smoothness 
and quiet, a road-skimming ease and 
soaring exhilaration that is actually 
like flying. 


Greater in power, more versatile in 
all performance, larger, roomier and 
more beautifully appointed, it is 
natural that a public accustomed to 
great things from Essex, accord it 
even higher popularity than its 
predecessor. 


Here, at the cost of mere transpor- 
tation you get luxury, comfort and 
performance that makes ownership 
a real joy. 


#{ ESSEX SUPER-SIX }k- 


2-Passenger Speedabout $700 
Coach $735 


4-Passenger Speedster $835 


Coupe $735 Sedan $835 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 









S “clothes make the man,” so 
proper dressing of the soil may 
make the crop. With changes in 
he style of clothes coming regularly, 
ne might be brought to expect an oc- 
isional change in even so unflurried an 


Top-Dressing Winter Whea 


A Method That Provides the Covering 


By W. A. ALBRECHT 


modification in handling this treatment 
of the wheat crop. The use of barnyard 
manure on winter wheat. has shown de- 
cided profits. Applying three tons, in 
January, where wheat is grown contin- 
ually has given an increase of 4.2 bush- 











from various farm wastes according to 
the English method by carefully pil- 
ing the waste in layers and adding 
water and chemicals with each layer 
until a pile about six feet high results. 
This pile will then require occasional 
repiling and rewetting, when after a 
few months the product resulting has 
ill the appearance of rotted manure. 
In our scheme of farming such a 











is artificial manure this straw would have 
top-dressed 80 acres 





tivity as farming. Fortunately, 
hanges in this business are not the 
result of whim or caprice, represent- 
ng merely a change in mood or mind, 


it must be the result of careful 


‘ientific. work, involving extensive 
bservation and close study. Under 
ich limitations, changes in farm 


tyles are the exception rather than 
.e' rule, unless drastic conditions com- 
ind. Recent economic conditions 
ve certainly been drastic enough to 
set conservatism and make us ready 
r most any change. 

The Missouri experiment station 
s been studying the practice of 
essing winter wheat for séme time 
nd recent work may result in a 




















A simple hopper to dose the straw as it is 


threshed 























The relative growth of sweet clover on land that received phosphate and 
manure with phosphate and lime and artificial manure 


els per acre as an average for the last 
five years. In a corn, wheat, and 
clover rotation the equivalent appli- 
cation raised the yield 4% bushels 
and carried an effect over to the fol- 
lowing clover crop equal to an in- 
crease of a quarter ton of hay. That 
barnyard manure is helpful is doubted 
by scarcely anyone, you would say, 
but where can we get enough manure 
to help the case significantly, becomes 
the important question. 

It is in this problem of getting more 
manure that attention has gone to its 
production artificially——a change in 


style coming as a suggestion from 
tothamsted, England, rather than 
from Paris, France. Artificial produc- 
tion of manure may sound like a 


change in farming on bases as fickle 
as changes in with in- 
creased motorization of farming and 
with a full appreciation of the value 
of manure, we are about ready to 
give some thought to the 
production of this form of soil treat- 
ment. Artificial manure can be made 


stvles. but 


irtificial 


lime, 
pith phosphate a? l lime 


barnyard 


method meets quickly with the follow- 
ing objections: (1) of being too labori- 
jus, (2) of requiring attention*too often 
in keeping the pile moist, and (3) of 
being scarcely economical in our gen- 
eral farming practice. Realizing, how- 
ver, our large amounts of straw «left 
to waste away in rotting straw heaps, 
ind the special need of manure by the 
grain farmer producing this waste in- 
stead of barnyard manure, the scheme 
Mf artificial manure making has been 
modified to meet the objections raised 


above. The process has been studied 
both at the Missouri experiment station 
and on the extensive farms of E. M 
Poirot, in Lawrence county, Missouri. 

At the latter pl ce the process has 
been fitted into farm conditions, as a 
result ngenuity nd reful 
studv Mr. Poirot The chemical 
mixture, consisting mainly « mmon- 
ium sulfate id phosphate and lime- 
tone, is fed into the threshing machine 
thru a hopper and section of a fertilizer 
listributor set just over the blower and 


run by a belt from one (Cont. on p. 107 
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FARM BANKRUPTCIES 


‘THE department. of agriculture has studied 69,000 
owner farmers and 26,000 tenant farmers im fifteen 
states with a purpose of finding the trend of bank- 
ruptcies, indicative of agricultural recovery. It is not 
strange that failures should trail several years behind 
the conditions that, brought them about, and be in 
evidence after a turn for the better. 

Not thinking that the depression could be so last- 
ing, it was natural that those holding farm mortgages 
would be lenient and extend the time of payment. In 
time it became evident that some never could get out 
from under the load of debt, brought on by invest- 
ments at high values, and deflated to a level that made 
them useless as security. 

In normal times the farmer bankruptcy rate is .14 
per 1,000 compared with 10 per 1,000 business houses. 
The number began increasing when war was declared, 
and rose to 1.22 in 1924, 1.23 in 1925 and 1.22 in 1926. 

While this condition prevailed thruout the United 
States it was most severe in the northwest. Land 
values are slowly coming back, and that means that a 
great many can recover from the perilous plight they 
were in. Bank failures were most severe where farm 
bankruptcies were most marked. It is impossible to 
state which caused the other to fail. , 

Something must be done to stabilize agriculture. It 
can only be done by making the farm dollar worth as 
much as any other dollar. Equality for agriculture is 
the greatest need of the hour. 


WOMEN DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 

T may have been considered sufficient under the 

Smith-Lever act to spread information among 
farmers by means of county men demonstrators or 


advisors, with no intent to slight women. Or, it may 
have seemed to the legislators that only country men 
needed enlightenment. But as things stand, the men 
are getting the better service under the act. Many 
counties think they cannot afford a man and a woman 
demonstrator, so the man is on the job and the women 
are neglected. 

It is as important, even more important, that farm 
women know how to build up and conserve the family 
health by proper diets, proper sanitary measures, and 
proper clothing, thus keeping the whole family effi- 
cient, than that the men should know how to properly’ 
feed and care for the livestock. Knowledge is worth 
money in both cases. 

Only by an amendment to the Smith-Lever act can 
this inequality be rectified. It is important that a 
well-trained woman home demonstrator be at work in 
every county, and especially so because there are more 
than a hundred thousand more girls enrolled in club 
work than there are boys. They need the best guid- 
ance possible for they are, the future farm women. 
Additional sams appropriated under the Smith-Lever 
act are needed to put women demonstrators on an 
equal footing with men demonstrators. 
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CHECK THE WASH 

I" will be impossible to stop soil washing away with 

every rain. Water seeks its level and will always 
earry soil particles with it. But there is no need oi 
aiding in this transfer of real estate by wrong prac- 
tices. Nature is making soil all the time by chipping 
off the mountains and breaking the rocks into frag- 
ments. But nature does its utmost to prevent soil 
particles from washing away. It puts plant growth 
on every inch of soil that can grow a plant. This 
checks washing of soils and creates more soil. 

Farmers destroy every plant except in the corn rows 
and grain rows, and they make furrows down which 
the water runs with destructive force. It carries some 
of the soil away with every rain or melting of snow. 
Modern farming methods have speeded up soil de- 
struction and loss by making washing easy. 

The orientals faced starvation and had to revise 
their methods of tillage. They terrace their hills, and 
they run their cultivation furrows, not in straight 
rows for convenience, but in level rows around the 
hills. It means everythimg to them to prevent soil 
washing. 

Thousands of acres of crop top-soil have washed 
into the streams and been carried into the sea this last 
season of unusual floods. But it goes on all the time 
and we think little of it. The older states have lost 
so much they must supply fertilizers. That will be 
true in Iowa, Missouri and Minnesota and states west 
if soil erosion is not checked. 

Restoration of humus is essential, but even that is 
quite easily washed away if we continue to make fur- 
rows to carry the rains rapidly off the fields. It is 
becoming the practice in Nebraska to sow sweet clover 
seed in every grain crop, to be plowed under for green 
manure to build humus. That is a splendid practice. 
Keep the soil occupied by some worthwhile growing 
crop. The roots hold the soil and the decayed vege- 
tation does likewise. 


CORN BORER CONTROL 


FTER spending many millions over a long period 
of years for weevil control, the cotton boll weevil 
is doing more damage to the cotton crop in some sec- 
tions this year than previously. That is, the insect 
cannot be exterminated. What hope have we that 
the European corn borer, which can live upon so 
many plants, and lives out of reach of all poison, can 
ever be exterminated, or successfully controlled? We 
will in the end settle down to the fact that the borer 
is with us to stay, as they have elsewhere, and change 
our methods of farming. 

Nature checks the over-population of every living 
thing by natural enemies. It has well been said that 
every living thing banquets upon other living things, 
only in time to be part of the feast for others. It is a 
fight for place, and the fight keeps any one form oi 
life from becoming supreme. The borer has its natu- 
ral enemies which in time will check its devastating 
march, but not exterminate it. 

















Someone remarked in Michigan where the borer is 
at work, that if the federal and state governments, 
instead of appropriating millions of dollars in the vain 
effort to kill every borer, had bought off the corn 
crop in infected areas right at the start, there might 


y. That is, 
pay the cofn growers for the usual corn crop which 
they must not raise for two or three years, and thus 
starve the borer out, or drive it to something more 
easy to sacrifice and destroy. 


have been results to show for the money. 


Perhaps this would have been the wiser plan. Surely 
had it been applied in Canada when the borer first 
made its appearance we could well have afforded to 
contribute to the pot to finance the Canadian farmers 
who “laid off” corn in such a fight. 

The corn borer may be a blessing in disguise. It is 
not evident as such now but out of an affliction may 
come new uses for the corn plant that will extend its 
market. 


STORMS AND STATIC 


ii response to an editorial comment upon dust 
storms and radio static we got some letters from 
our readers that verify the editorial statement that 
dust is electrically charged in a storm. 

From Oklahoma comes a letter declaring that a 
farmer can get a shock by trying to turn off the wind- 
mill during a sand storm, or the cook can get a shock 
if she touches a stove lid with a metal lifter, or puts 
any metal pot or pan on the stove. He declares that 
a car will become so charged in a dust storm that it 
refuses to run. The solution is to cut a piece of wire 
and tie to the rear axle to drag and ground the static 
electricity. The car will then run. 

This same writer declares that the dust or sand 
storms will create havoc with radio reception. _ If the 
radio is left connected during such a storm it will 
make a blue blaze jump across the gaps, and may 
even burn out the tubes. It is little wonder that such 
static electricity will kill vegetation which connects it 
with the ground. And it is little wonder that radio 
reception hundreds of miles away may be spoiled by 
static due to a dust or sand storm somewhere between 
the station and the listener. 


STRIKING A BALANCE IN POPULATION 


J ATURE has its own way of handling the population 
question. Whether it be insects, plants, or animals, 
there is a conflict on all the time between the incentive 
to reproduce, and the destructive forces to check repro- 
duction. Oneseason we are amazed at the number of 
grasshoppers that seem to come from everywhere. And 
it may be years before they are again in such evidence. 
But another year it may be crickets, locusts, lice, 
chinch bugs, army worms, beetles or what not. First 
one, then another, seems to arise to conquer, only to 
fall to some enemy. 

All the wild animals fight for their very existence, 
first one then another in the ascendency. Plants come 
and go, each fighting for a place on the earth, and each 
in turn destroyed or checked by some enemy plant, 
insect or animal. 

Taking mankind as a class, the fight has always been 
for tribal or racial superiority. And in each country 
that advances.to the civilized stage the conflict exists 
between occupational groups. They may not go at each 
other with deadly weapons, tho strikers do when they 
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dare, yet there is an economic conflict just as real as 
that which the insects and wild animals participate in. 

In colonial days the majority of our population was 
occupied in rural pursuits. When the age of machinery 
came, we saw a readjustment of populaticn until only 
a third of our population is rural and the rest industrial. 
Even that third can produce more food than the two- 
thirds can eat, so there will be still greater exodus from 
the farms until prices check the movement. 

It is not so important that a determined percentage 
should \.ork in factories and offices and the rest on the 
farms as that these percentages shall each prosper and 
each live a contented life. There need be no conflict. 
It is no one’s mission to determine who shall be farmers 
and who shall be city workers. Natural laws will take 
care of that. All we need is a national policy which 
includes agriculture, whether the rural population be 
one-third or one-sixth of the total. The food producers 
should prosper so they may live as well as the rest of 
our population. The back to the farm movement will 
be a matter of course when the conditions are such that 
people prefer to be farmers. 


WHAT 1S A HOUSEKEEPER? 
W' YMEN occupied in every conceivable kind of 


occupation are recognized by the U. 8. census 
and tabulated, but women who do house work, not as 
maids but as wives and mothers are not recognized as 
being occupied. It seems rather odd that a typist 
works, a factory package wrapper works, a char- 
woman works, but a housekeeper has no occupation 
recognized by our government. 

We suggest that those responsible for our census re- 
ports just follow a dozen housekeepers around all day 
for a week and see whether they have a job or an 
occupation. A dozen samples from different homes will 
be sufficient. One might be a mother of a dozen chil- 
dren, and one a childless homemaker for a bachelor 
brother, and one a farm woman doing a few odd jobs 
like tending the chickens, warming the calves’ milk, 
chasing the ducks out of the flower beds, getting the 
children off to school, taking fresh water out to the 
harvesters, lugging in the washwater and the wood or 
coal and a few such seasonable outside things other 
than preparing the meals, washing the dishes, doing 
the mending and cleaning. 

It seems to us who remember our mothers, and who 
have been more or less observant of our wives, that 
woman has an occupation if she keeps house even if 
she is not getting wages as a domestic. We take this 
opportunity to assist the general federation of women’s 
clubs in urging that the U. 8. census hereafter class 
housekeepers as having an occupation. 


FARM LOAN BONDS PAST DUE 


N ORE than $9,000,000 of federal land bank bonds 
4 of the 1917, 1918 and 1919 issues bearing dates 
of May Ist and November 1, 1917, and November 1, 
1918, and May 1st and November 1, 1919, which be- 
came due for payment on May 1, 1927, have not been 
turned in for redemption. Therefore, $9,000,000 is 
lying idle not bearing interest. 

These bonds should be presented for payment, and 
the money invested if the holders do not need the 
money, which seems evident because of the delay in 
presentation. The interest on $9,000,000 is not to be 
sneezed at in these days. 
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A Farm Business 
omance 


By HARRY 


IX years ago this summer a Mis- 
souri farmer and an_ Illinois 
farmer sat down together under 

he shade of a post oak tree at an Illinois 

county fair and talked over how the 
two could carry out instructions given 
them as members of a committee to set 
in motion a new farm cooperative busi- 
ness enterprise. 

They began by borrowing $4,000—and 
they had to go to four different places 
to make up the total raised. 

Five years later, this Missouri farmer 
was—and still is—the president of that 
farmer-owned business, which in 1926, 
thru thirteen branch houses scattered 
from Forth Worth to Buffalo, did a 
business of more than $134,000,000. 

Sounds like a fairy story, or an 
Horatio Alger tale. It reads like one of 
those romances of modernca ptains of 
industry that one sees in the magazines. 
It is a true romance of modern Ameri- 
can business—a farm cooperative busi- 
ness. 

It is the story of the growth of the 
National Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, with its thirteen producer com- 
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should include in it the nine Farmers’ 
Union commission firms which did a 
business of $112,000,000 in 1926, in- 
clude the independent Central at St. 
Paul, which handled stock worth $44,- 
000,000 in 1926 and include some other 
smaller independent firms. 

Then cooperative livestock selling 
on central markets becomes a business 
romance which totaled $280,675,000 in 
1925 and around $300,000,000 in 1926. 
But space must limit this account to the 
Producers’. 

Cooperative shipping of livestock, 
thru local or in some cases county ship- 
ping associations, is, of course, an old 
story. This began perhaps forty years 
ago. In the past fifteen or twenty years 
the Middle West has been covered with 
a network of such associations, now 
nearly 1,800 in number, which ship 
around $325,000,000 worth annually. 
But this is county shipping, not central 
market selling, and is quite another story. 


N 1920 the newly-organized American 
Farm Bureau Federation called a 
livestock marketing conference which 
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C. B. Denman 


led to the appointment of the Farmers’ 
Livestock Marketing Committee of Fif- 
teen. This committee worked for nearly 
a year and in November, 1921, 
mitted its final report on an order; 
marketing system for livestock in th 
United States. 

This committee took as a basis for its 
system the local shipping associations 
already in existence and modeled a plan 
to fit such a system; one that would set 
up what seemed to be the next logical 
step. Also, wisely it now seems, it did 
not fool itself into thinking that a na- 
tional marketing organization could b 
set up overnight that would dominate 
the whole livestock industry, but de- 
fined steps that should be taken in order 
to gradually work out a national systen 

As this first step, then, the Committee 
of Fifteen proposed that  producer- 
owned commission firms be organized 
at the various marketing centers of th 
country, one at a time. These were t 


Ohio experiment station cattle sold by 
the Producers 


One of the boys’ and girls’ calf’ club 

auctions at the Chicago market. -The 

auctions have been-encouraged by th 
Producers 











mission firms, farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled, that now operate 
on the leading livestock markets 
of the country. 

In 1921—nothing, except a commit- 
tee anda plan. In 1922,a beginning in 
January, and by December 31st a busi- 
ness which for that first year reached 
the amazing total of $26,967,000 worth 
of stock handled. By 1926, the fifth 
year, the total was, as stated above, 
$154,000,000. In five years, a total of 
around $500,000,000 worth of business 
has been done, with net earnings to 
members of $1,300,000 

To make it a complete story, one 









































‘nection as commission selling agencies 
, the markets for the cooperative ship- 
ing associations and individual farmer 
ippers. As it worked out, the first one 
» be attempted was at East St. 
UIs 
C. B. Denman, a Missouri livestock 
immer, and Joe Fulkerson of Illinois, 
presenting the farm bureaus of their 

tates, were selected as the first two 

directors of this St. Louis Producers’ 

Commission Association and the two 
re instructed to secure other directors 

nd proceed to organize and operate. It 

vas to diseuss the work thrust on them 
at Denman and Fulkerson met at that 

linois county fair in 1921. 

With $4,000 borrowed from three 
state farm bureaus and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and with 
Denman as president, the East St. 
Louis house was opened on January 4, 
1922. The firm had bought out a 

all room from a commission 
firm going out of business. It was 
ereeted with derision and 
pposition, being promptly 

veotted by the old-line 
umission firms. Its em- 
yees were batted from 

lar to post. “Many a 
ght we would go to bed, 

t knowing whether we 

ild open at all the next 
rning or not,” I heard 

Denman say not long 

in telling of it. “But 
vould open. We kept 
zoing. Stock kept com- 

ig in. Then one morning 

found that 40 percent 
the hogs that had come to 
rket had been consigned 
is for sale. The other fel- 

vs had to come to us to buy 

se hogs. From that day on 
there has never been any question 
about the St. Louis Producers’. Today 

own a whole lane of offices. We own 
ir own hog house, our own scales. 

e have built up financial reserves. We 
re far and away the largest firm oper- 
ing on the East St. Louis market.”’ 
[he new company found that it was 
impered because many feeders were 
eing financed by the private com- 
ission firms. So the Producers’ organ- 
ed their own Producers’ Credit Cor- 
ration, secured money from the 
termediate Credit Corporation of the 
ited States and in 1926 loaned $300,- 
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000 to feeders in, the St. Louis territory. 


Shortly after the East St. Louis Pro- 
‘ucers’ firm was organized, other similar 
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commission firms were established at 
Chicago, Buffalo, Forth Worth, Kansas 
City, Sioux City, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, and several other leading mar- 
kets. A total of thirteen are now in oper- 
ation. One of the latest is at Cincinnati, 
where in 1926, its second year, it han- 
dled better than $6,000,000 worth of 
stock—3,003 cars from six states, in- 
cluding 29 cars from Minnesota. 

It would take a long story to tell of 
these various Producer firms. They have 
met bitter opposition. They have been 
boycotted at several markets. They 
have been investigated by the govern- 
ment. Some branches have withdrawn 
from the national organization. One 
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units. The first reasun for this growth 
is that these firms were the logical 
development of a system from the local 
shipping associations, filling a need and 
rendering a service to both the shipping 
associations and individual shippers 
Livestock farmers evidently recognize 
this. ; 

No better illustration is at hand” than 
that of the Chicago Producers’, which 
was suspended temporarily for a time 
by the Packers’ and Stockyards’ Ad- 
ministration because of dishonest prac- 
tices of employees. Such suspension 
would have killed most cooperative 
organizations deader than the prover- 
bial door nail. 

But in this case, the St. Louis Pro- 
ducers’ came to Chicago and opening 
up a branch house, took over coopera- 
tive selling for the suspension period. 
There was scarcely any let-up in ship- 
ments. Farmers displayed their 
confidence by continuing when 

the Chicago Producers’ resumed 

This house led all firms on the 

market in 1926 and handled 
stock worth $28,000,000. 

One big task that has faced 

these Producer commis- 
sion firms has been that 
of trying to secure a fair 
and open market for the 
livestock they sell. For 
many years private com- 
mission firms had things 
their own way with no 
one around to see that 
farmer shippers or buyers 
secured a satisfactory deal. 

A good many practices 

profitable to commission 
firms but when analyzed un- 

satisfactory or discriminatory 

to farmers and feeders, have 
been in existence for many years. 
Some had (Continued on page 50 























has been forced to 
suspend by opposi- 
tion. Some have 
been betrayed by 
dishonest employ- 
ees. 

Despite all these 
difficulties, these 
commission firms 
have kept right on 
growing. On most of 
the thirteen markets 
they are the largest 


























Inthe oval are shown fat cat- 


tle on the Chicago market 


Hogs from thousands of 
farms are 


Producers’ 


ship pe d to the 


The lambs above were 
handled in the Producers’ 


la mb pool 
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Wheat growers of the United States number two and a quarter million, scattered over 48 states 


Why the McNary-Haugen 
Bill Is Needed 


OST of those who have 
thought about the con- 
dition of the major 

branches of farming in the 
United States since 1920, can agree 
that difficulty in adjusting its supply to 
demand so as to secure a fair price has 
been the main stumbling block in the 
path of agriculture’s recovery. 

Others have the same problem; but 
for one reason or another they 
have escaped its most damaging 


By CHESTER C. DAVIS 


corn; nearly two million grow cotton; 
four million eight hundred thousand 
produce pork; a half-million grow tobac- 
co. These farmers are scattered as 
widely as the land. 

Even if they were able to act as a 


yields which farmers cannot 
control. Differences in yields 
accounted for 85 percent of 
the changes in winter wheat 
production, and for 85 percent of the 
changes in corn production. Corn and 
wheat together occupy half the crop 
land on American farms. Of the re- 
maining major crops, the. proportions of 
variation due to yields were 60 percent 

for cotton, 62 percent for oats, 

and 47 percent for hay. In 





consequences. Other industries 
have a more perfect control’ of 
their factors of production than 
the farmers have over weather, 
plant pests, and diseases. Most 
of them have carried the process 
of corporation development thru 
combinations, trusts and .associ- 
ations so that adjustment of 
supply to demand in the several 
markets after the manufacturing 
process is complete, is measur- 


industries. 


Chester C. Davis, who discusses the McNary- 
Haugen Bill in this article is a prominent econ- 
omist and an advocate of legislation embodying 
the principles of that bill. 
In later issues we expect to present others of 
the plans proposed for stabilizing agriculture and 
placing it upon a more equal basis with other 
Each plan will be presented by one 
of its prominent supporters, and while we may 


other words, about 75 percent 
of the fluctuation in farm crop 
yields as a whole is due to 
factors in production which the 
farmers are largely powerless to 
control. 

In order to understand what 
the MecNary-Haugen or “Sur- 
plus Control”’ bill really is, and 
to realize what it offers farmers 
as an opportunity for actual 
self-help, it is necessary to get a 
vision of agriculture as a whole. 


ably under their control. 

Industrial labor is by its 
nature concentrated in centers. 
Its bargaining power is applied 
back of protective legislation 
that shields it from direct and 
indirect foreign competition. 

A disorganized, highly com- 
petitive industry or group is in 
poor shape to secure price bene- 
fits from the tariff and other 
protective devices. Agriculture 
is relatively unorganized. This is 
not due té mental backwardness 
or social incompetence on the part of 
farmers, but to definite physical reasons. 

The wheat growers of the United 
States number two and a quarter mil- 
lions scattered over forty-eight states. 
Nearly five million farmers produce 


not necessarily agree with all the statements in 
The late secretary of agriculture, 
Henry Wallace, pointed out that 
the individual farmer, forced 
continually to readjust his busi- 
ness to the changing play of 
physical and economic forces 
which he is practically powerless 
to influence, is tossed about, as 
helpless as a “toad under a 
harrow.”’ 

The war made many changes 
on both the supply and _ the 
demand side of the. farmers 
unit in limiting acreages, nature would business. When the farmers, yielding 
make their plans absurd. A keen statis- to national and economic pressure, €X- 
tician in the department of agriculture panded the agricultural plant of the 
notes that during the past twenty years country, it was for the purpose 0! 
95 percent of the changes in spring wheat turning out the same goods as they 5 ll 
production were due to differences in 


the presentations, it is worth while for farm 
people to understand the outstanding features of 
proposed legislation affecting their business and 
that they be sufficiently informed to, arrive at 
intelligent conclusions regarding the merit of 
each plan. 

We will welcome your comments and opinions 
on any of the plans proposed.—Editor. 











in peace time. Most of the industrial 
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pansion of the war period went to 

et abnormal needs—guns, ammuni- 

m, ships, uniforms—so that when the 

- ended, and a flushed government 
made generous settlement of the war 

ntracts, there was a place for industry 
ty turn-——to the production of the old 
neace-time goods for which an aecumu- 
iated, unsatisfied demand waited. 

Not so with the farmer. He could 
nly continue the production of the 
same crops in peace as in war, or else 
uit the farm. Peace found this country 
vith a great national agricultural plant 
vhich the farmers are attempting to 
itilize in the best way possible. 

The area of agricultural distress has 
been moving about over the face of the 
country since the war, rather than re- 
\aining fixed, largely for 
two reasons. 

Fluctuation in yields 
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board composed of the secretary of 
agriculture and twelve men to be nomi- 
nated by the farm organizations, three 
to be nominated from each federal land 
bank district, and one of that number 
from each district to be appointed by 
the president with the consent of the 


United States senate. This board was 
thought of as a nerve center for the 
better coordination of the farming 
elements in a sound and stable produc- 
tion program, and as an agency to help 
farmers achieve greater bargaining 
power thru market control of their sur- 
plus production. The board was to be 
provided with a revolving fund of 
$250,000,000 to be used in the retire- 
ment, sale or absorption of any surplus 
that might be produced in cotton, corn, 
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The six “basic agricultural commodi- 
ties’ named—wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, swine and rice—were so-called 


simply for legal distinction from other 
commodities. The y were the onlv com- 
modities to which under the bill the 
“equalization fee’ plan of operation 


could be applied But it is a mistake to 
assume that the bill, therefore, was of 
interest only to farmers who grow_the 
In addition, it 
would have assisted the producers of all 
other crops just as effectively as any 
loan bill without the equalization fee 
could do. 

It further provided that_ whenever 
the board was of the opinion that 
other commodities shouid be treated as 
“basic,”’ it must report to that effect to 
congress. Aside from 
dealing with the surplus- 
es of the “‘basic’’ com- 


so-called “basic” crops. 





which present some crops 
with a surplus and save 
other crops from it, is 
one cause. For example, 
it is predicted that we 
will have the shortest 
corn crop this year in 
twenty four years. This 
was not due to deliberate 
curtailment of planting, 
but to bad weather at 
Janting time, and poor 
owing weather since. 
t is the same with 
tobaceo this year. With 
cotton, while there was 

ne voluntary acreage 
reduction, more of it was 
forced. Such crop fail- 
ures may bring tempo- 
rarv relief from the sur- 
plus problem, but they 
nark no fundamental 
correction. 

Shifting acreage from 
crop to erep in an effort 
to get out of a tempo- 
arily unprofitable line 
ind into one where the 
prices are better is an- 
other reason why farm 
distress has been passing 








modities, the bill offered 
two general lines of aid 
applicable to all crops. 

lt provided assistance 
to cooperative associa- 
tions in handling sur- 
pluses of any agricul- 
tural commodity, wheth- 
er one of the “basic’’ 
commodities or not. This 
assistance might take 
the form of 4 percent 
loans to such coopera- 
tives to assist in manag- 
ing the surplus. 

It provided loans to 
help cooperative associa- 
tions construct or pur- 
chase facilities “to be 
used in the storage or 
processing” of any agri- 
cultural commodity. 
‘hese loans were to be 
paid off by installments 
over a period of twenty 
years. The bill limited 
the aggregate amount of 
such property loans to 
$25,000,000. 

It will be recognized 
that the six commodities 
to which the equalization 








from crop to crop, and 
from one part of the 
intry to another. For 
example, the 17,000,000 
acres which were added 
to the cotton acreage of five years ago, 
to make the 47,000,000 acre peak plant- 
ig of 1926, were drawn almost wholly 
| production of corn, cattle, wheat, 

In other words, there was a 
from low-priced crops to a high- 
1 one—a perfectly sound eco- 
ic move, but one which raised Cain 
with cotton. The reaction is on, and the 


ha hogs 
nogs. 


South is turning from cotton to feed 


3 and livestock—a move the effect 

vhich will be felt in the cornbelt. 

armers in one part of the country can- 

ong be indifferent to the distress in 
ner. 

e farm difficulty is thus not only 

f practical inability to adjust sup- 

to demand at a price that is fair to 

farmers; it is one of faulty coordi- 

m among the chief producing 

ips. Agriculture could adjust itself 

stabilized markets and _ stabilized 

s; but no industry can adjust itself 

condition of such violent ups and 

ns as are the rule with farm prices. 

rielly stated, the McNary -Haug- 

ill provided for a federal farm 





Hog raisers under present conditions are always trying to adjust in the bill, are 


themselves to unstable feed prices 


wheat, rice, tobacco and swine. The 
revolving fund in effect would be a loan 
to the producers of such products, and 
an equalization fee to be collected upon 
the commodities was provided for 
sufficient to repay the loan to the gov- 
ernment. 

The federal farm board was given 
broad powers. Its special operations, 
(thru cooperatives or other agencies) 
with wheat, corn, cotton, .tobacco, 
swine or rice could be undertaken only 
when: 

(1) the board’s investigations showed 
an actual or prospective surplus 
of the crop; 

(2) both the commodity advisory 
council and the organizations of 
producers of the commodity 
asked for the board’s cooperation; 
and, 

when the members of the board 
from the land bank districts that 
produce 50 percent or more of 
the commodity vote with a 
majority of the board in favor of 
the program. 


~ 


(3) 





fee principle was applied 
those 

whose growers felt they 

could use the plan to 

advantage. They are 
surplus crops, as contrasted with flax, 
wool and butter upon which the tariff 
confers some normal advantage. They 
lend themselves well to the collection of 
the equalization fee at convenient cen- 
tral points—either thru the railroads, 
the packers or millers, or the purchasers. 


HE MeNary-Haugen bill which 

passed the 69th Congress was per- 
missive legislation in the sense that its 
chief surplus control provisions could be 
applied only to a crop when the pro- 
ducers of the crop wanted it. 

The measure was broader than any 
brief description of it can possibly be. 
The central principle of the bill is this— 
that any concerted move to control 
surpluses in the interest of the pro- 
ducers of any crop, should be financed, 
not by the government, and not by the 
progressive few who unite in the cooper- 
ative associations, but by all the pro- 
ducers on whose behalf the surplus 
control prograin is undertaken. ‘This 
is the principle of the “equalization fee” 
so widely dis- (Continued on page 98 
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" The Battle With Barberry 


November, 1927 


A Foe of the Small-Grain Crops 


By JOHN I. RICHARDSON 


July, Edwin Rupert, who lives 

on the Edward B. Glass farm in 
Boone county, Illinois, went out into 
his barley field near the house and was 
surprised to find that the barley which 
only a few days before had looked so 
promising was very “sorry” in appear- 
ance. 

It was almost harvest time and he 
had made this visit to the field in order 
to determine when the grain should be 
cut. He was surprised to find that 
many of the stalks were broken down 
and practically all of the heads unfilled 
and light in weight. It looked very 
much like a cow had been in his bar- 
ley, stripping the heads of some of 
the stalks and breaking down 
others. Mr. Rupert knew this had 
not happened and he began to 
wonder about the reason for this 
discouraging condition. 

Upon investigation he found that 
his barley was severely infected 
with the dreaded black stem rust 
The rust infection was so heavy 
that it had eaten thru the stems in 
many cases and caused the stalks 
to break and fall. In other cases it 
had sapped the strength of the 
stalks to the extent that no plant 
food had been left to develop grain 
in the heads. This particular spot 
where he was standing was not 
worth cutting. “Well,” said Mr. Rup- 
ert to himself, “those hot days and 
rainy weather last week sure ruined 
my crop by bringing the injurious stem 
rust.” 

But to his surprise, as he moved far- 
ther into the field, he noticed the rust 
infection became less severe, and by 
the time he reached the opposite side 
of the field there was only a trace of 
rust. It was so scarce that it had no 
effect upon the barley and the heads 
were full of plump kernels. The stalks 
were standing erect. 

Then he began.to ponder. “Why,” 
he asked himself, “should the rust 


()%: morning about the middle of 


strike the barley in one part of the 
field and not in other parts? The 
topography is the same, and surely it 
rained just as hard one place as an- 
other. The sun shone just the same in 
all parts. Why has not the rust de- 
veloped and caused the same amount 
of damage in all parts of the field?” As 
he returned to the house he tried to 
fathom this problem but could see no 


A typical common barberry bush 


logical solution, for his rye fields a 
half-mile distant were not infected with 
stem rust. He was thankful, however, 
that the rust had attacked but the one 
spot in this field. 

When he reached the house, he was 
met by two young men who had driven 


The tractor pulls the big bushes 

















up in a small truck. On the side « 

the car were the words: “U. 8. Depart 

ment of Agriculture, Barberry Eradi 
cation.” He wondered what the young 
men were looking for or what the; 
might be selling. 

After a courteous greeting, one of the 
visitors said: “I see your barley is 
severely infected with stem rust.” 

“Yes, it certainly is,” replied Mr 
Rupert. “If it was as bad in all parts 
of the field as it is here, it would not 
pay me to drive a binder inside. the 
gate.” 

“We are working for the United 
States department of agriculture on 
the barberry eradication campaign, and 

are here to explain to you how to 
control stem rust and stop the 
great losses from this pest,’ said 
the federal agent. 

“I do not see how that can be 
done,” responded Mr. Rupert, “for 
the rain and hot weather cause the 
rust, and I do not believe the gov- 
ernment can regulate those things 

“You are partly in the right and 








Young barberry seedlings 


partly in the wrong,” came the reply 
from the young man. “In the first 
place, you are right in that we cannot 
hope to regulate the weather, but you 
are wrong in assuming that weather 
causes the rust. It has a big influence 
upon the development of the rust, but 
the rust is not generated or started by 
weather conditions. 

“Stem rust is a fungus disease which 
originates from seeds in the same man- 
ner as clover or alfalfa or any other 
plant. The rust lives on the grain and 
grasses during the summer, fall and 
winter, and then lives on the leaves of 
the barberry bush in the spring. The 
stem-rust seeds, known as spores, will 
germinate on no other plant except the 
common barberry during this particu- 
lar part. of its life cycle. From the 
barberry bush the wind blows the.rust 
to.the young grains where it inflicts 
great damage. If the weather is hot 
and damp, it is favorable for the de- 
velopment of the rust seeds once they 
touch the grains. It is (Cont. on p. 108 












BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT LANDS 


The German Republic 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


of republics with Field Marshal 

Paul von Hindenburg elected 
president to serve until 1930. Both men 
and women vote. There are less than 
nineteen million men and more than 
twenty-one million women voters. At 
the present time there are more than a 
million men on the pension rolls. 

In traveling a thousand miles in Ger- 
many I never saw a German soldier. 
This is so different than before the war 
that one can hardly believe it is the 
same country. While France, Italy and 
other countries are taxing their people 
to the limit for war and piling up 
armament and keeping large standing 
armies, Germany is spending but 
Little for militarism. Crops were 
good over a large part of Germany 
and people seemed to be prosper- 
ous. Cooperative societies are 
being formed by the thousand. 
The Germans are sending hun- 
dreds of students into Den- 
mark, so I was told, to study 
their plans of cooperation and 
methods of distribution and all 
such. No one ¢an visit Ger- 
many without coming away 
feeling that the great mass of 
people are not only willing to 
work but are hard at their tasks. 
Germany has made a great con- 
tribution to civilization and when 
her people are willing to toil from 
daylight until dark from week-end 
to week-end, it is not too much to 
expect that her greatest contribu- 
tion is yet to be made. [I found the 
German people of today very courteous 
and respectful. The people seem to be 
busy minding their own business. They 
are nearly always smiling. The absence 
of crippled men is surprising. The 
have them by the hundred thousan 
but where they are is a question. 

No doubt many of the crippled men 
are able to cover the defect and keep it 
hidden. I was among a lot of Germans 
in a meeting where all were asked to 
join hands. The man beside me had an 
empty sleeve, but I would have never 
known it otherwise. 

\s [ saw it, the great curse of Ger- 
many is booze. Multiplied thousands 
are beer-soaked. Many are becoming 
aroused over the drink question. The 
prohibition idea is gaining rapidly. In 
(925 six hundred thousand names were 
secured on a dry petition in ten days. 

1926 more than two million names 
were secured in the same length of time. 
ls great petition was presented to the 
“cerman parliament with dramatic cere- 

nies, 

While I was in Germany a great 
welfare exposition”? was being held in 
Uusseldorf. As usual the brewers under- 
t to dominate everything. They 
howed up-to-date brewing machinery, 
the dangers of cholera epidemics caused 


(Gru ’ is now a federation 








Editor’s Note—Nichols, the traveler, has 
crossed the Atlantic twenty-two times and 
made two trips around the world. His 
stories are based on actual experience. He 

is the author of several books of travel 





by drinking water, the horrors of prohi- 
bition as seen by the “Association 





























According to this exhibit the people of 
Berlin went booze-mad on New Year’s 
night. In this one night’s revelry there 
were four hundred and fifty arrests, 
eleven attempts at suicide, six people 
killed and three hundred and fifty-three 
people woursled in drunken brawls. 
This great welfare exposition shows in 
a most striking way how the German 
people are winning back by the arts of 
peace what they lost in war. 

Some say that the German people of 
today are looking forward to and even 
secretly planning to get even with 
France before they die, but I do not 
believe a word of it. Last year when 

Germany was admitted into the 
League of Nations, a French states- 
man in speaking of the German 

representatives said, “I shall 
never forget the radiant faces 

of those gentlemen. They did 

not try to conceal their joy, 

but expressed it loudly to every 
friend they met. Evidently 
they believed that they had 
just witnessed the resurrection 
of their nation and the dawn 
of a new era.” 
Continuing, this Frenchman 
said, “Their sunny smiles 
seemed to follow us thruout our 
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Against Prohibition in America,” and 
they presented a panorama of Christ 
hanging on the cross in the middle of 
a large hop yard. 

The exhibit of the drys, however, was 
a powerful arraignment of the whole 
booze business. It showed how public 
and private charity was caring for a 
half-million people as a result of drink. 





journey, as if all Germany were aglow 
with hope and happy visions. When we 
crossed the border between Basel and 
Offenburg, the inspectors merely asked 
our nationality. They refused to look 
at our passports, and made no effort to 
examine our luggage, but with a courte- 
ous gesture opened the gates of their 
country tous. (Continued on page 41 
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Answers to Questions of 
(General Interest 


VINEGAR MAKING 


Can vinegar be made of fruit juices 
other than the apple cider? The reason 
I am asking this is that we have a 
quantity of pears that are lower in price 
than apples. Will pear juice make good 
cider?—M. O. V., Illinois. 

While vinegar ordinarily produced 
on the farm is made of apple juice or 
cider, there is no good reason why the 
juices of other fruits such as grapes, 
peaches or pears should not be used 
when the prices of these fruits are not 
prohibitive. You can make vinegar 
from any fruit, or in fact, from any ma- 
terial which contains enough sugar and 
is in no way objectionable. The methods 
of making vinegar from all of the more 
or less common fruits of the farm are 
quite similar. The production of vine- 
gar is the result of two distinct fermen- 
tation processes—an alcoholic fermen- 
tation followed by an acetic fermenta- 
tion. 

If your pears contain sufficient sugar, 
you certainly may make vinegar for 
home use from them. By the way, any- 
one planning to make vinegar for home 
use should have farmers’ bulletin No. 
1424, ‘Making Vinegar In the Home 
and On the Farm,” obtainable free of 
cost from the United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. Also 
remember that anyone planning to 
make vinegar in large quantities for sale 
should obtain information about the 
prohibition laws and regulations from 
the Federal prohibition director of their 
district. 


MISREPRESENTED PROPERTY 


“T bought a farm when the snow was 
on the ground. The seller told me that 
timber on one side of the fence was 
on my land, but I afterwards found it 
was on another man’s land. He also said 
land was in good shape for crops and 
that water never failed. I have had to 
haul water and find that he misrepre- 
sented the land, timber and water. I 
signed a contract to pay $7,000 and 
paid $1,000 down. I was to sign bond, 
deed and mortgage on April Ist, but 
have refused to do this since finding the 
misrepresentations. Can he put me off 
the land? What can I do about it?— 
C. A. B., Il. 

You have your choice between two 
remedies: you may demand cancell<- 
tion of the trade on account of the mi- 
representation, offering to surrender 
possession of the land on return of the 
money you have paid; or you may keep 
the land and insist on deducting from 
the agreed price an amount equal to the 
difference between the value of the land 
as it was represented to be and the 
actual value. He cannot oust you from 
poss “scion without returning the money 
you have paid him, and you can compel 
him to give you a deed on payment of 
the remainder of the agreed price, less 
your damages, measured as above 


Signed inquirics wlil be promptly an- 
svered by mail if a two-cent stamp is en- 
closed. Address ‘Subscribers’ Information 
Bureau,’’ Successful Farming, Des Moines. 





stated. You should consult a reliable 
attorney to protect your interests in 
this matter, and avoid possible loss of 
the $1,000 you have paid.—A. L. H. 8. 


QUESTION OF KEEPING SOWS 


Would you advise always selling old 
sows and keeping young sows, or is it 
more profitable to keep old sows for 
breeding?—A. G. D., Illinois. 

It usually pays to have at least the 
majority of brood sows mature. Of 


course, you will have to have some 


young sows on the place in order that 
vou can keep your stock of sows iatact. 


However, pigs from mature parents 
usually grow faster. Mature sows usual- 
ly breed pigs of stronger vitality and 
stronger bone than young ones. Fur- 
thermore, an old sow that is worth 
keeping will have already demon- 
strated her ability as a good mother and 
her ability to produce large healthy 
litters of pigs. I believe that it will be 
self-evident that such a proved sow will 
be more valuable than a young untried 
sow. 


A COMMON PASTURE WEED 


I am enclosing under separate eover 
the root, stems and blossom of a weed 
that I would like to know something 
about, especially about the control. It 
is running out the grass on my upland 
pasture.—I. C. A., Missouri. 

The specimen of weed which you 
sent in for our examination is the 
plantain leaved everfasting. It may be 
necessary to remove, first of all, the 
thickest patches of the weed by hoe 
cutting. If the land is not too hilly for 
it, it would be a good idea to cultivate 
and rotate with clover, but this method 
of eradication cannot always be used 
when there is danger of washing. Disc- 
ing, fertilizing and reseeding hilly pas- 
tures in th? fall is usually advised. 


TROUBLE WITH BELT 


In my shop I have an electric motor 
running a number of tools. I use a 
leather belt, but have trouble in keeping 
the belt in good shape. Here and there 
along the belt it is hard and stiff and 
it eracks. Is there any belt dressing 
that will take care of this?—I. A. E., 
Il 

There are good belt dressings on the 
market for leather belts and other types 
of belts. However, while ‘you do not 
go into details with regard to your diffi- 
culties with the belt, I am inclined to 
believe that the trouble is due to a belt 
that is too small for the power that 
must be transmitted, or a belt not 
tight enough. Sometimes a machine 


jams or becomes clogged suddenly : 
the belt slips so badly that heat 
generated between it and the pul! 
In such a case the belt should alwa 
be removed and the proper dress 
applied if one is available. If there is ; 
dressing, the belt should be saturat 
with lubricating oil immediately alt 
neetsfoot, tallow or lard oil are pref: 
able. If these are not available, u 
whatever is handy. Unless you do t 
right away, the leather will very lik: 
char and crack, and after that no 
amount of treatment will do any good. 
It will then be necessary to cut out this 
piece and replace with a new piece 
leather belt. In normal service if a 
long enough belt is used to get the prop- 
er tension, and if pulleys are of the 
right size to get enough contact, y 
should have no danger of this sort 
trouble. 


LOCAL HONEY MARKET 


In some parts of the country it is 
very evident that there is a very consid- 
erable surplus of honey. In other s 
tions there will be no where near a suffi- 
cient quantity of honey for local needs. 

The time for everyone with honey f 
market is to get on to the market with 
his honey is at the earliest possible 
moment. This distribution should be 
just as regular thruout the year as 
possible. 

Naturally the most profit is in raising 
the high grade honey. For that reason 
comb honey is removed from the hives 
before it becomes stained, and the 
combs should be full weight. A consid- 
erable number of beekeepers are finding 
that it pays to put the sections of honey 
up in cartons, and in that way the honey 
appeals to the customer as the attrac- 
tive and sanitary product that it really 
is. 


BARLEY COMPARED TO CORN 


Our corn was practically a failure and 
while we have some good corn, we wil! 
not have enough. In feeding hogs, j: 
how valuable would bariey be? I hav 
some barley on hand and can buy mor 
—P. F. F., Wis. 

Generally sneaking, barley is consid- 
e-ed to be about eight percent less valu- 
able per hundredweight for fattening 
hogs than corn. Of course, barley must 
be ground before feeding and this adds 
somewhat to the expense. In comm: 
with corn, it is necessary to supplement 
barley by means of high protein feeds in 
order that economical use may be made 
of the grain. Examples of swine feeding 
tests to indicate the relative value oi 
corn and barley might be given, but 
probably simply the summary of the 
test indicating the relative value is what 
you are after. 


“Progressive Sheep Raising.” Armour 
Livestock Bureau, Chicago. 
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With the improved Mobilod “E 
crankcase you insure smooth starts and smooth 


in your Ford 
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of your transmission bands. The 
Mobiloil “E” provides this new margin of safety 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


In any car carbon is a costly menace. Carbon 
accumulation cuts power. It jumps gasoline con- 
sumption. Oil consumption, too. And carbon re- 
moval jobs are a real item in operating expenses. 


With teday’s Mobiloil “E”’ you will experience 
unusual freedom from carbon. At the same time 
your transmission bands will keep soft and pliable. 
The combination of these two Ford advantages is 
unique. 


Cheapest lubrication 


Mobiloil “E’’ makes no claim to be a cheap oil. It costs a 
few cents more per quart than ordinary oil. But Mobiloil 
“E” gives you lower cost per mile and per year. That is 
what counts. Thrifty Ford owners never say that Mobiloil 
*E”’ is high-priced. They have had too much experience 
with the oil itself. Mobiloil “E” contains an extra margin of 
safety to meet every lubricating need of the Ford engine, the 
Ford clutch and the Ford transmission. 


Fill your Ford crankcase today with four quarts of the 
improved Mobiloil “E”’. The genuine Mobiloil “E”’ can be 
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New smoothness of operation and full power will be 
immediately apparent. And road tests have proved that 
you may confidently expect less carbon, and a longer life for 
your Ford engine. 


The year around use Mobiloil “E”’ in your Ford car and 
truck. In your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil “BB” in 
summer and Mobiloil “A” in winter. The nearby Mobiloil 


dealer will give you a substantial discount on barrel and 
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Squibs From a Farmer's 


MAY be 

old-fash- 
ioned, but 
I like very 
much the old-fash- 
ioned holiday that 
is now with us, 
Thanksgiving. It is 
primarily a farm 
festival, the public 
return of thanks to 


God for the fruits. 


of our farms and 
labor. I feel that we are slipping 
some in the remembrance of the pur- 
pose of the day. We are not less reli- 
gious than formerly, but the trend of 
the times seems to be away from a 
formal worship. In that process we 


may gain something but we also are los- 
ing much. I think it is farm folks that 
must maintain the tradition of our own 
Thanksgiving day. 
* 


* * 


It looks like there were two schools 
of advisers attempting to teach us how 
to handle our hog business to best line 
up with the market. One group tells us 
to watch the trend of the market by 
history, present conditions and the 
forecast of the probable future, and 
then try to increase or decrease your 
business to fit in with that market. The 
other group advises the adoption of a 
permanent production program with 
hogs as well as other commodities; Both 
claim that their plan will help to 
stabilize the market, but my own opin- 
ion is that in the long run it will be the 
second plan that will bring us the 
greater stabilization. 

+ . + 


A few sportsmen are wanting a pro- 
tected season on cotton-tail rabbits. I 
would rather see a bounty put upon the 
pests. Every winter they manage to 
browse off some grapevines and shrubs 
that I am anxious to get thru the win- 
ter. Then, often the hunters are a bigger 
sause of annoyance and do more dam- 
age than the rabbits. The introduction 
of pheasants seemed good at first but 
now that there is, at least locally, an 
open season on them, our fields are 
crowded with strangers, many of whom 
are shooting wildly at whatever gets 
up, without much regard for the rights 
or even safety of the occupants of the 
place. We want no more game pro- 
tected to induce more hunters to tramp 
our fields. 

* * + 

The profit of growing pigs on clean 
ground is very apparent now. Our 
earlier litters were all taken out to a 
clean pasture and kept there until after 
they were weaned. The later ones were 
taken out in another pasture but found 
their way back to the lots and hog house 
occasionally.. They show much more 
lack of thrift. It makes no difference 
whether the cause of the trouble is 
worms, necro, or what not, the pigs are 
stunted if they run in the old yards and 
are thrifty when kept on clean ground. 


Note Book 


By GEORGE GODFREY 


Our pigs spent most of the summer on 
pasture with plenty of ground oats 
with some wheat grown with it. They 
did not fatten any but they grew long 
and tall and developed a great capacity 
for feed. Now they are getting corn to 
put the necessary fat om their frames. 
With a price relation between oats and 
corn of forty cents and ninety cents, 
which we had much of the time this 
summer, I think the oats were a cheaper 
and a healthier feed. 

” * * 


We are on the corn picker now for the 
third season. Of course, we have some 
grief. From a part of it we learned some 
lessons. The first is to husk out the 
corn as soon as it can be stored safely. 
The machine works more satisfactorily 
then in almost every way. Less ears 
are knocked off before they reach the 
machine, there is less shelling and the 
husks are taken off cleaner. We dis- 
covered on several occasions that it is 
not a tool to roll around in the mud. 
It has usually been worse than wasted 
time to go out with the picker when it 
was very muddy. There is undoubtedly 
a lot of room for improvement in corn 
pickers but even now there is a lot of, 
satisfaction in knowing that when your 
corn is ready you do not have to go out 
into the by-ways and hedges to hunt 
up huskers. 

* ok ~ 

The real test of efficient management 
of farm work is the ability to get 
routine work, that is not crowding one 
so hard, out of the way while there is 
time. Almost anyone can hustle and 
drive a little when corn planting or 
harvest is on, but many are not so 
brisk when it comes to fall plowing. 
Cleaning the slate with the latter job 
is the thing that often makes the next 
season’s planting on time. 

& * + 


Our sheep market has had me fooled 
for some time. I have been looking and 
rather planning on a decided drop in 
sheep prices that would hold for some 
time, but it has not come nearly as 
fast as I thought. Nevertheless, it is a 
good time to go slow in any big increase 
in breeding stock at high prices. I am 
glad for each season that our prices 
hold, but will still be looking for the 
downhill slide. 

* ok * 

With a piece of snow fence along 
each place in the roads of the town- 
ship where drifting usually occurs, we 
are ready for winter, as far as our roads 
are concerned. Snow fence that is put 
up so that it will catch the snow before 
it reaches the highway is an essential to 
the maintenance of graveled road in 
this sectiou. The melting of huge snow 
drifts in the road is ruinous to the 
gravel. 


Our gravel has been close at 
hand, and we think our road sys. 
tem is getting pretty well out of 
the mud. Fortunately, we have 
surfaced primary or state roadson three 
sides of the township. With the help 
of donations by the abutting land own- 
ers, the township has been able to 
gravel twenty-five miles of road within 
the township. This connects all the 
market points and gives everyone 
quite close access to a surfaced road. 

* * * 


The hot, dry September played havoc 
with our apple crop. The trees were 
none too full to begin with and many 
of the fall and winter apples fell early 
on account of the drought. There are 
some varieties of winter apples, like 
King David, that hang on in spite of 
everything. Still we will have what we 
need to fill our apple basket each eve 
ning as we sit by the fire. 

* * * 


It is dusk now at quitting time a 
the light from the kitchen window 
the cheeriest thing I know. The wander- 
ing spirit may possess one in the sum- 
mer, but the homing instinct surmounts 
all else as the frost nips tighter and 
tighter. The city lights with their re- 
flection in the sky, that can be seen w 
out in the country, may charm some, 
but the light I always look for at the 
end of the day and that always gives 
me a glow of contentment is the light 
from our own farm kitchen. 

7 * * 


We must not forget to get out and 
help mother find some bittersweet for 
winter bouquets. Last summer Dick 
and I brought her some of the red 
prairie clovers that botanists call 
Petalostemon. These kept their color 
and look fine. If we'can add some bitter- 
sweet now I think our contribution to 
the winter’s brightness will equal that 
of the garden flowers. 

ae 


To the west of us half a mile lies a 
strip of native timber. In the years 
that we have lived here that tree-lined 
horizon has come to be one of our cher- 
ished possessions. I do not mean that 
we have come into the possession of the 
land; we only own as much of the 
beauty of the scene as we can enjoy 
That, however, belongs as much to us 
as to the man who holds the deed for 
that strip of land. I love those hills 
and trees. Our fields extend down to 
them and I never tire of them. Just 
now they are the most gorgeous of the 
year. “A day in June’ may be rarely 
wonderful, but it is largely a promise. 
A day in early November is the realiza- 
tion of mature beauty. 


He who does not advance, falls back; 
he who ceases to grow, becomes small: 
The stationary condition is the beg 


ning of the end.—Amiel. 
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With the first sign of COLDER WEATHER 
most cars require a change in grade of oil 




















al 


Condensed 
TEXACO 
LUBRICATION CHART 


The 20 makes of cars listed 
represent more than 85% of 
cars in service. 
one of them requires a differ- 
ent grade of motor oil with 
the first sign of colder 
weather. If your car is not 
listed refer to the complete 
Texaco Lubrication Chart at 
the nearest Texaco Service 


Station. 


For COLDER WEATHER 


More than 85% of all cars require this change. Consult the 
Condensed Texaco Lubrication Chart. 


Fine, frosty mornings . . . brisk, crisp weather. . . winter on the 
wind! These are exhilarating days for you, critical days for 


Every your motor oil. For the very quickness of the air that you feel so 








keenly slows up the oil in your engine. Ten starting seconds with 
oil slow to circulate may do more harm than hours of driving. 

Yes, you should change. But before you change the grade, make 
sure of the brand—any oil less alert than Texaco will not do. Every 
grade of golden Texaco circulates with the first turn of the crankshaft. 
: Remember—Texaco Motor Oil is clean, clear and golden—free 
of the paraffin wax, tars and cylinder stock which cause oils to thicken 





Note: The letter M on the 
Texaco Chart indicates Texaco 
j which is a full- 
bodied, free-flowing lubri- 
cant of true medium grade. 


medium, 


Make of Change 
Car to 
Buick M 
Cadillac M 
Chandler (Sp. 6) M 
Chrysler (60-70) M 
Dodge (4-cyl.) M 
Essex M 
Ford (Mod. T FF 
Hudson M 
Hupmobile M 
Jewett M 
Maxwell M 
Nash M 
Oakland M 
Oldsmobile M 
Overland M 
Packard M 
Reo M 
Star M 
Studebaker M 
Willys-Knight M 


and slow up. This visible purity is your guarantee of complete engine 
protection. There is a correct winter grade for your engine. Insist 
upon it. Drive in wherever you see the Texaco Red Star and Green T. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 


CLEAN, CLEAR, GOLDEN 


MOTOR OIL 
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GREEN MANURE CROPS ARE 
PROFITABLE 


RGANIC matter is necessary in 

the soil, says M. F. Miller, professor 
of soils, Missouri college of agriculture, 
and when it cannot be supplied with 
barnyard manure it will pay to use 
green manure. 

Rye is commonly used as a green 
manure crop between corn crops or in a 
rotation between corn and soybeans. 
It will give good results, but it is better 
to use a legume rich in nitrogen, says 
Miller. The only help rye can give the 
nitrogen content of the soil is to pre- 
vent some of this valuable element from 
leaching out. 

Rye seeded in the fall may be used 
for pasture during winter if it gets a 

start in the fall but pasturing 
uring wet weather will pack the soil 
and do more harm than the value of the 














Flowers of the buckeye 


grazing. For best results from the green 
manure, the rye must be turned under 
early—before it is headed. It will not 
tend to make the soil sour as is a com- 
mon belief, and also helps keep the soil 
from washing during the winter. 

But a legume is much tobe preferred 
as a green manure crop. One ton of red 
clover turned under adds 40 pounds of 
nitrogen to the soil, one ton of soybeans 
50 pounds, and one ton of sweet clover 
when turned under in the spring or 
before May, adds 70 pounds. When 
turned under in the fall, the sweet 
clover will increase the nitrogen in the 
soil between 30 and 40 pounds to the 
acre. For this reason alone the legumes 
are better for green manuring practices. 
Then, when the legume crops may be 
used for hay and the second crop turned 
under, it serves a double purpose. When 
the seed crop is poor, the second crop of 
red clover makes excellent green ma- 
nure, but where there is considerable 
seed, this is expensive. However, Miller 
points out that getting the seed into the 
soil means an easy task to get a good 
stand of red clover the next time the 
field is used for clover as the seed deep 
in the ground will last for several years 
before rotting. 

Soybeans are valuable turned under 
if done before they have cured out. 
Sweet clover, however, is increasing in 
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favor and seems to be the best green 
manure crop. On a plot at the Missouri 
experiment station where commercial 
fertilizers had been used on thin land 
for eight years without getting results, 
that is, the increase in yield not paying 
for the fertilizer, sweet clover was seeded 
and turned under. During the period 
from 1916 to 1923 the average corn 
yield on this plot had been 28.7 bushels 
with the use of commercial fertilizers. 
After the sweet clover was plowed under 
the corn yield in 1924 to 1926 averaged 
39.6 bushels, an increase of nearly 11 
bushels each year as a result of green 
manuring. 

Using sweet clover ahead of corn 
sometimes results in the clover bother- 
ing as a weed in the corn crop. To over- 
come this Miller suggests that it be 
plowed under late in the spring and *are 
be taken that the soil is turned over 
with the plow and not merely edged up 
—C. F., Mo. 


BUCKEYE 

The nuts, flowers, leaves and bark of 
common or Ohio buckeye and its near 
relative, the horse chestnut, are poison- 
ous, as has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally by the Alabama experiment 
station, but most of the trouble experi- 
enced along this line seems to be due 
to forcing cattle to graze on the sprouts, 
particularly on newly cleared land. The 
poe in the nuts and bark is said to 
have been utilized by the North 
American Indians to stupefy fish in 
ponds and lakes. 

The poisonous principle influences the 
brain and also causes inflammation of 
the lining of the digestive tract, pare 
ticularly the rectum. A prominent ex- 
ternal symptom noted in connection 
with buckeyed animals is the gingerly, 
high-stepping gait of the front legs, as 
tho the victim were attempting to walk 
on thin ice. 

Cattle that become ill on buckeye- 
infested pastures usually recover after 
being removed to land clean of the 
sprouts. Little is known concerning 
the treatment of animals suffering with 
buckeye poisoning altho one Indiana 
farmer reports excellent results in treat- 
ing four buckeye poisoned calves by 
administering epsom salts and keeping 
the sick animals out of the sprout- 
infested woods. It would have been 
much better to have kept the animals 
out of the buckeye woods in the first 
place, since an ounce of prevention may 
save a good many pounds of beef. 
A. A. H., Ind. 


DRY FODDER FOR SILO 


We found it impossible to fill our 
silo this year on account of an accident. 
We did have our corn cut, however, and 
it is now in the shock. Could we run 
this dry fodder into the silo?—A. D. E., 
Il. 

It is entirely practicable to run the 
dry fodder into the silo. The fodder 
silage will make better feed in the 
opinion of most dairymen than the dry 
fodder, by far, and of course it is also 
more convenient to feed. Even tho the 
corn fodder appears quite dry and wilted 
the stalk will be found to contain con- 
siderable moisture at this season of the 
vear. If there is insufficient moisture 
in the corn to pack the corn well in the 
silo, add additional water thru the 
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fan box and thus the fan will th« 
distribute this additional water. Evey 
entirely dry fodder will make good sil 
provided the water is added equal 
weight to the fodder, or equal in weigh; 
to the amount lost in drying or curi 
In any case, tramp down the fodder 
thoroly. Silage made in this mar 
will keep well. While the quality 
not be as good as that made from com 
cut while still green and no extra water 
added, it will make an excellent feed 


HAD YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 
Your cooperative association ma 
make a mistake in marketing your cro, 


if you had made the same mistake in 
marketing by yourself. 

You may never receive as much for 
your crop marketed thru a cooperativ; 
association as you might secure somé 
one year if you happen to sell by your- 
self just at the peak price of the year 
The trouble is 99 percent of the farmers 
miss this peak and the 1 percent that 
hit it one year may miss it for the next 
nine years. The advantage in coopera- 
tive marketing is that the “hit’’ and 
“miss” system is replaced with a plan 
which will give a better average price 
for all the ten years, even tho your own 
good judgment might have enabled you 
to fare even better one or two vears out 
of the ten. 

The manager of your cooperative 
association is a human being like your- 
self. He will make even a better man- 
ager if you pass a good word along to 
him now and then. 

There is no place where your coopera- 
tive association needs real boosting and 
energetic missionary work more than in 
your own community.—Geo. F. John- 
gon. 














A fine buckeye tree 


NEW BULLETINS 


“Temporary Pastures for Fattening 


Spring Lambs.” Circular No. 35, 
Kentucky agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Louisville 

“Adjusting Hog Production to Mar- 
ket Demand.” Bulletin No. 293, Unv- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

“Game Laws for the Season 1§27- 
2 eg Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1500, 
United States. department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

‘Machine Sheds.” Special Bulletin 
No. 115, University of Minnesota, >t. 
Paul 
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hen you bring a Fordson 
en tractor on your farm—each 
hour of your time, each acre 
of your land, immediately 
becomes more valuable. 


you, and all your help, can 


par do more work. And whenever 
1ers necessary, you can put on still 
hat more pressure. You can push 
ext the plowing through to com- 
ra pletion—the planting, the 


cultivating, the harvesting— 
just when it will count most 
in results: And all the while, 
you will be farming so much 
out more cheaply than the aver- 
age horse farmer that you 
will be comparatively inde- 
ur pendent of changing markets 
that make or break him. 


Plowing, disking, harrow- 
era- ing, planting, cultivating, har- 
and \esting—a Fordson will do the 
work in less time, with less 
trouble and at far less cost. 


{nd the minute the field 

work is taken care of—your 

| Fordson is ready to furnish 

power for countless other jobs. 

Shredding corn, dragging 

roads, grinding, sawing, pump- 

ing. Aud at the belt or on the 

lrawbay, Fordson produces 
the cheapest kind of power. 








Let the nearest Ford dealer 
show you how a Fordson will 
cut eosts and increase profits 
on your own farm. You can 
gradually change over to 
power farming — adapting 





| See 
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much of your present equip- 
ment. Talk it over and check 
up on “costs.” The chances are, 
you are paying for a Fordson 
now ... without having it. 


The Fordson is the easiest 
tractor to operate and take 
care of ever built. Any man 
who can drive a team can han- 
dle your Fordson. It runs on 
kerosene or gasoline. There 
are no oil nor water pumps. 
It has three speeds forward. 
A low speed for unusual pulls. 
The main “work” gear, which 
plows at 2 to 3 miles an hour. 
And a high speed of 7 miles 
per hour, for moving quickly 
from job to job. The reverse 
gear is used for hitching up 
to implements and turning in 
cramped spaces. 














The Fordson weighs 2750 
Ibs. with tanks full. It will 
turn in a 21-foot circle. Sandy 
soil can be easily worked. And 
near you is a Ford service 
dealer with mechanics to take 
eare of any service require- 
ment. Parts are always in 
stock—at low prices. Labor 
is figured on a flat-rate basis 
—you can know in advance 
what any job will cost. Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, 


Michigan, 
F,O.B. DETROIT 
 — wie 
PULLEY AND 
FENDERS EXTRA 


ORCHARDING ? 


HERE is how a fruit grower re- 
duces costs with a Fordson in 
place of horses. 

—he plows the orchard in half 
the time ... and saves 74c an acre! 

—he disks, harrows and pulver- 
izes the soil in about a fourth the 
time . .. and saves 68c an acre! 








Fruit cultivation with Fordson power 

















cultivations 
QE—C» « « 


—he gives it three 
in almost a third the 
and saves 87c an acre! 

—he sprays the trees five times, 
in just about half the time— 
saving $1.54 each spraying or 
$7.70 an acre in all! 

—he does the 
most half the time... 
saves $7c an acre! 

A saving of $10.86 an acre 
over what it wou'd have cost with 
horses. And his Fordson also 
handles many other jobs. 


hauling in al- 
and 
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A COOPERATIVE WILL NOT HELP 


The farmer who has developed a local 
market for a high-grade product and 
never does or cares to produce more 
than he can’ sell in this market at his 
own price. 

The farmer who produces such high- 
grade products each year that he has a 
number of anxious buyers at a premium 
price. 

The farmer who has more confidence 
in his own judgment than that of an 
experienced salesmanager in the selling 
of his crop. 

-The farmer who does not believe that 
helping others helps himself. 

—This is the farmer who need not join 
a cooperative association, for either he 
will be better off without it or it will be 
better off without him.—Geo. F. Johnson. 


THIS TRUCK PAYS ITS WAY 


By hauling for other people in his 
community, W. 8. Brown, Black Hawk 
county, Iowa, has paid all expenses of 
operating his one-ton motor truck and 
has provided a fund large enough to 
replace it. Use of the truck in connec- 
tion with his own farming operations 
has cost him nothing. 

“My son and I haul our hogs to town 
with the truck. Occasionally there are 
some cattle to haul for ourselves and 
there are grain and hay for which it 
may be used. We can haul a load of 
corn from our granary to the hoghouse 
with the truck in less time than it 
would take to harness and hitch up a 
team and do the work. It is a time and 
labor saver. 

“T am secretary of the local farmers’ 
telephone company that controls thirty- 
one miles of line. A truck is a handy 
thing to have in making repairs on the 
line. For others I hay] hogs, hay, lime- 
stone, cattle, cream or any other prod- 
ucts they want transported. When 
working on a car of bay or limestone, I 
charge $18 a day. With hogs and cattle 














The truck hauled lime 


| charge by the job, depending on the 
distance and kind of roads. 

“The machine is’ twenty-two months 
old and has traveled 21,000 miles. We 
are very particular about the repair 
work, and do most of it ourselves. We 
try to locate any trouble before it has 
vone far enough to be serious. One rule 
is that oil shall be changed every 500 
miles. This is adhered to religiously. 
Springs and other parts are oiled and 
greased every 250 miles. 

“It has never been necessary to 
tighten a bearing in the motor. The 


truck is in good shape and I believe it 
will last two or three more years. For 
more than a year, | kept strict account 
of expenditures and receipts in connec- 
tion with the truck. I learned for cer- 
tain that it was paying its way with us.”’ 


—W. J. H., lowa. 


TRAGEDY OF THE TREES 
God planted trees where soils are thin. 
And be it said to man’s chagrin 
The greed of man upsets God's plan 
And stops the process He began 
Of making soil on rock and sand. 


The tragedy is stumpage land. 


From timber land to real estate 

Is but a stride. Fine ads create 

A pictured paradise to those 

Who dream of home and rambling rose, 
Of poultry, garden, fruits. and shade. 
And dreaming thus the deed was made 
That put them on a soil unfit 

For anything but trees on tt. 


Abandoned farms, abandoned hope 

Because such farmers could not cope 

With drouths in such impoverished soil 

Despite expenditure and toil 

The tragedy to such as these 

Began with tragedy to trees. 

Replanting is a better plan 

Than selling stumpage out to man. 
—ALSON SEcor. 


MUD LUGS FROM TIRE CHAINS 


Mud lugs can be easily made from 
old tire chains that have been dis- 
carded. The cross bar is taken off the 
side chain by opening up the hooks by 
which it is fastened to them. A ring 
about one or one and one-half inches is 
fastened on each end and a strap is used 
to fasten the lug on the wheel. This 
strap is run thru the ring on one side, 
then across to the other ring on the 
other side, and then back. If the strap 
is given a turn around a spoke of the 
wheel before it is buckled, the lug can- 
not slip sideways. 

Two of these lugs on each wheel will 
get a car out of most any mudhole, and 
they are very easy to put on and take 
off.—J. N. R., Iowa. 

DRAFT OF PLOWS 

Will you please tell me how many 
pounds’ pull it will take on the draw bar 
to pull two 14-inch tractor plows, and 
three 14-inch bottom tractor plows? 
Also 16-inch bottom tractor plow, all 
plows running about six or seven inches 
deep?—R. A. P., Indiana. 

There are a lot of factors to be con- 
sidered when it comes to figuring the 
drawbar pull necessary for plows. For 
example, in a heavy clay sod it may 
require 10 to 11 pounds draft per square 
inch of furrow section, and on a heavy 
clay sod with two 14-inch bottoms 
plowing seven inches deep, theoretically 
it will require from 1,960 to 2,256 
pounds’ draft or draw bar pull on the 
two 14-inch plows. 

On three bottom 14-inch tractor 
plows it would of course require just 
50 percent more than this, and with 
two 16-inch plows, plowing seven inches 
deep, you would have 224 square inches 
of furrow section, requiring from 10 to 
11 pounds per square inch, or 2,240 to 
2,464 pounds’ draft. 

In order that you may figure this out 
for several different soils for most any 
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conditions, I am glad to give you 

following table. This gives some fig 

on the drafts of plows covering s 

500 tests made during the past si 

years, according to Kranich. T 

figures, therefore, present average- 

many tests in practically all of 

grain-growing states and in Car 

Averages are given and the result 

tests m each ease are clearly -shi 

These figures do not account for 

proper hitching. Hitching is an el: 

that. materially affects the final resu|t 
Draft per Square Inch of Furrow Sectior 

Sandy soil.... 

Sandy loam moist 

Sandy loam dry. 

Sandy clay loam moist 

Sandy clay loam dry 

Clay loam moist 

Clay loam dry. 

Heavy clay dry 

Heavy clay sod 

Virgin prairie land—clay moist 

Virgin prairie land—clay dry 

Gumbo moist 

Gumbo dry 

Dry adobe 


From the above table you cai 
course, figure out most any of the plo 
draft problems that you may have, | 
remember that when you are going up- 
grade, the whole weight of your tractor, 
plowing equipment and all that mus 
be lifted up the grade at a certain rate of 
speed and that uses up a certain amount 
of horse-power and leaves for the tractor 
to apply as useful work somewhat les: 
horse-power. You have to take int 
consideration the grades or slopes and 
many other factors. But as near 
figures will answer the question, the 
above, I am sure, will give you th: 
formation that you wish. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


It is not unusual to see from eight te 
fifteen separate buildings on a farm » 
grouped that all are apt to go, if a fir 
starts in some building and the wind } 
right to carry flying fire brands to the 
others. 

In order to reduce the fire hazard 
the buildings on the Bruin Grove Fan 
in northern Iowa, are of hollow tik 
or concrete blocks, with fire resistant 











A building that is resistant to fire 


shingle roofs. Each old building ha: 
been re-shingled with asbestos shingle: 
and each replacement has been of fire- 
proof materials. 

It is important that you not on) 
carry ample insurance on all building: 
and contents, but that you have chen 
ical fire fighting apparatus in reach 1! 
house and barns, and every member 0! 
the home trained to use them. The first 
blaze is the one to put out. Later it ! 
impossible. 

As most farm fires start from light- 
ning it is cheap insurance to have tlie 


buildings rodded. 
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After the game—SORE THROAT 


FARMING 














com Suppose your team did win—what com- 
fort is that, a week later when sore throat, 
or worse, has put you in bed? 

Here’s a good tip if you will take it. 
After any long exposure (and that in- 
cludes cold bleachers) rinse the mouth and 
gargle with Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

Immediately, it attacks the millions 
of bacteria waiting for the 
moment when body resistance 
— is low to strike. 
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Often, this simple and pleasant 
precaution will be the means 
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. Gargle when you get home 


of sparing you pain and _ sickness. 
Listerine nips many a sore throat and 
cold. 

Incidentally, after a football game it re- 
lieves that hoarseness which is so trouble- 
some. 

The wisest thing to do, of course, 
during cold weather months is to make 
a daily night-and-morning habit 
of using Listerine. Millions do 
—and are healthier for it. 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


—the safe antiseptic 
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CLOVER HAS RETURNED 
When Mr. Riddell moved into |] 


county, Missouri, he lost no tiny 
learning of the weakness of the lar 
possessed. He is one of those progre 
types that.asks many questions of n 
men and goes home and does a 
pleases. Fortunate for him that he 
the faculty that few ‘“new-con 
do of being able to sift the bad ad 
from the good and use it success/ul 

The farm from which he had m 
was on the Missouri river hills 
clover did well because the soil wa 
of lime. The new farm was cheape1 
the land more level. He figured he « 
tend three acres of it to one of t! 
hills, and spend $10 an acre for 
fertilizer and manure and still be a 
on cash outlay. 

He was discouraged by his neighbors 
who told him he had bought a might) 
thin farm. He was.told that it was h 
to get a stand of grass anywhere 
and that clover wouldn’t grow at : 

He had his soil tested and learned 
| that it needed two tons of lime per ac 

and 200 pounds of phosphate. 1! 
| meant money out, and success in—if | 
spent it. 

While in town late in winter, he m: 
neighbor Shumerty at the seed store, 
who said: ‘Listen here, ‘new-come1 
doesn’t pay to sow clover in this count 
My father used to sow it and it did wel 
It would come up for years. But 
2 don’t get a stand here now once in | 
increases the years.” seo a 

“You are mostly right, Neigl 
° Shumerty,” said Mr. Riddell, as 
pleasure of the big meal examined the tag on a sack of clover t 
see where it was grown and what the 
—but is important | test was. I am going to buy this sack 
. | the. It is good seed and you know 
county agent has selected that field 
mine for a demonstration on how 

After Every Meal build up worn-out soil.” 

At the time he had received the advi 

| from neighbor Shumerty he had alread 
y a Y 4 | started the soil management demon- 
GY Y GG | stration. The land had been limed, fer- 
tilized and a good stand of wheat was 

| growing. The field had been terraced t 
hold the water in the soil as long:as pos- 
sible. Humus had been added by grow 

| ing and pasturing off a crop of corn a! 

| two crops of soybeans. 

That summer all the neighbors wet 
surprised at the strip in the field 
wheat which looked like the drill 
run dry for a couple of rounds. He ex- 
plained to them that this was his ch: 
strip where no treatment had 

| given. This check proved to them 

| to his pride and satisfaction, that 
| lime and fertilizer had been paid for 
the increased yield of wheat. 

The road was now clear for a bur 


Better Than Any Single Farm Mortgage | erp ci tiover. “When the wheat 


‘ede-c! Land Banks ECAUSE back of these Bonds are the massed cut, oomes like the clover would bu 
are located at: ee | ses th 400,000 farms up. But, by clipping it and the stu 
Baltimore, Md. first farm mortgageson morethan 400, arms, | as one would a newly set apple tree, 
oe er Oe wd appraised at double the amount of the loans. Be- | jetting the mass remain on the grou! 
:iouston, Texas cause the prompt payment of principal andinterest | to protect the young plants, it ma 
ies a La. is guaranteed by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with grand start when the first showers ca 
Omaha, Nebr. combined capital and reserves of more than $70,000,000. | Ti clae on, a ienitortent liehoter it 0 


Spokane, Wash. . 

Springfield, Mass. FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS out like a monument to the success 

St. Louis, Mo. | man who tried and tried right. 

St. Paul, Minn. Completely Tax-Exempt in diet scien tek tink. wink 

ichita, Kan. oi . » ( er can ‘ wl 
3 Denominations: $40, #190 “tte Pt 008, Ap td sitar Civedliiens am deities al 

Over a billion dollars’worth of these Bonds are in the hands of investors, | fall pasture av . ned 
inchedieg raat ham en handeod million dollars in the United States fall pasture. On May Ist he turné 1] 
Government Insurance fund. Seasoned by ten years’ test. Interest always forty-one head of shotes and fatten 


paid the day nis Oe Pe eo ge tap them out on it. Six cows were on the 
— clover four months. A hundred « 


31 Nassau St. and their lambs were on it from M 
Federal Land Banks, NEW YORK CITY Ist until June 15th. Late in June 
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eres. August Ist to the last of October 
pastured fifty head of 130-pound 
ogs. Twenty ewes were flushed for 
eeding on it during the month of 
Oetober. At the current pasture rate it 
furnished $192.38 in pasture and pro- 
uced $132 worth of hay, totaling for 
the eleven acres $29.46 per acre. 
When the snow began to fly, Shumer- 
- paid Riddell a visit, congratulated 
im and sat until a late hour discussing 
he demonstration, the other fields that 
ad been limed and fertilized, and how 
hat lime had been stocked on the track 
t every station in the county, so farm- 
rs could haul it in any quantity at any 
ine thru the cooperation of business 
en, railroad, bankers and farmers.— 
J. R. H., Mo. 


CRANK CASE DRAININGS 


The average person dislikes to see 
‘he oil drained from the tractor crank 
ise go to waste, as it accumulates 
ipidly when the tractor is being used 
during the busy seasons. His first 
thought is to use it on other machinery 
iving less delicate mechanism and 
roceeds to use it on the binder, mower, 
inure spreader, and I have even 
.own frugal thresher owners, to use it 
| their threshing machines for every 
l-using bearing except the cylinder. 
his practice is distinctly dangerous 
Oil drawn from an engine crank case 
contains a certain amount of fuel which 
is not burned and has found its way 
ist the piston into the crank case and 
e oil. This is especially true of the less 
latile oils. Only a small percentage 
fuel mixed with the oil will greatly 
wer its lubricating qualities. 
Dust, carbon and other foreign 
itter find their way into the crank 


ease, gradually building up a grinding 


\ixture. The drained-out oil, with its 
swered viscosity and grit, combined 
vith useless particles of oil broken down 
‘ use and heat, has generally passed 
ts usefulness in lubrication by the time 
t is drained. 
The reasons for not using this oil 

lubricate other machinery can be 


summed up under three main objections. 
lirst, the oil has been thinned down 
and may not have the lubricating 


ualities necessary to prevent injury 
» the bearing on which it is ,used; 
econd, it contains solid impurities 
hich act as an abrasive and cause un- 
lue wear on the bearing; and, third, 
ie fine particles of foreign matter will 
itimately close up the oil holes and 
it off the supply of oil to vital parts. 
\ few dollars put in the bank by the 
ise of this oil will nearly always come 
me to roost in the shape of expensive 
epair and service bills. 

The drained oil can profitably be 
sed, however, for a number of pur- 
oses, including: 

\s an anti-rust coating for the pro- 
ctian of metal exposed to the weather; 
As a preservative for wood; 

\s a dust-layer—lightly sprinkled 
ver the ground; 

\s an insecticide, for spraying pig 
ens, chicken houses, etc., and by use in 
itomatic oilers; 

\s-a grass destroyer in places where 
eeds or grass are not desired; 


As a rust preventive for chains, 


prockets, etc., when machinery is 
tored for the winter.—F. A. L., Ill. 
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Better Farming 


that comes from the use of 
profitable methods and 
Good Power and Equipment 





McCormick- Deering 
Tractors 


The standard farm power, made in 
two sizes, 10-20 h. p. for 2 plows, and 
15-30 h. p. for 3 plows. Fully equipped 
4-cylinder tractors with ample power 
at belt, drawbar, and power take-off. 
Thousands upon thousands of success- 
ful farmers rely on McCormick- 
Deering Tractors to keep down the 
costs of farming. 





ye 


Birdseye view of the 3-plow 
tractor 


ECESSITY and the changing times have brought about great 

improvements on the farms. The young farmer and the older 
farmer who keeps his mind young are working on the new and 
profitable scale. They are making money by handling the most pro- 
ductive work in the least time with the lowest labor costs. They 
are increasing per-acre yields—plowing more furrows per trip— 
planting every hill full —cultivating more rows—cutting wider 
swaths. They are beating down the high price of labor by making 
that labor do two and three days’ work in one, and that method 
leads to farm groiit. 


The tremendous call for.the standard farm tractors — the 
McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30, and now the new FARMALL 
—is evidence of the new era in farming. When you re-power your 
operations, stick to McCormick-Deering and the many McCormick- 
Deering machines built to go hand in hand with these tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


Seenatenniedl Chicago, Ill. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





Write us 


for folders, specifying 
which of the three 
tractors you are most 
interested in, the regu- 
lar McCormick-Deer- 
ing 10-20, the 15-30, or 
the new FARMALL. 











This view shows the short-turning radius 
of the new FARMALL 


THE FARMALL 


The remarkable new 4cylinder McCormick-Deering FARMALL, designed to 
handle planting and cultivating of row crops, as well as all other farm power 
work, With a 2-row planter the FARMALL covers 25 to 30 acres a day; with a 
4-row planter 50 acres a day. Equipped with cultivating attachment, FARMALI 

cultivates 15 to 25 acres a day, doing the work of 2 or 3 men and 6 to 8 horses. 
In haying operations, too, nothing can beat FARMALL. With the 7-foot mow 

ing attachment and one 7-foot trailer mower you can cut 50 to 60 acres a day. 














HEN Fred Randau bought his 

present farm in Story county, 

Iowa, sixteen years ago, he 
came into possession of a rundown 
twenty-acre tract of orchard. The first 
owner of the place had been a nursery- 
man in the early days, and the Randau 
orchard represented what was left in 
the nursery rows after the straight, 
vigorous trees of good varieties ,had 
been sold. Little uniformity of rows 


By COLIN KENNEDY 


pasture anyway I figure that the apples 
I get represent so much profit. At 
different times during the year I pas- 
ture calves, hogs and horses in the 
orchard. Horses are the least destruc- 
tive to low-hanging branches, while 
cattle are the most injurious to the 
trees. 

“If you intend to make money from 
your orchard the marketing is the big 
thing. When I speak of marketing I 
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n Orchard Bought a Big Farm 


Marketing Methods Are the Reason 


trees can use their fruit only for cooking 
as it is usually too wormy for any oth: 
purpose. This has been especially tru 
in the last several years as the codling 
moths are becoming worse. Because o| 
the demand for apples it was not long 
until one customer would -tell anoth 
about my orchard, and after a time 
had a good-sized bunch of customers 
Last year there were several days 
which we sold $200 worth of apples 
here at the place, besides those tha 
were ordered and delivered. 

“T do not sell apples on Sunday. 
figured that six days were enough for 
any person in which to buy apples 
‘and that if I wanted to get any rest on 
Sunday I would have to quit selling. 
It used to make me tired to see some 
of the bankers and business men drive 
past my place every night in the week, 
and then stop in on Sundays and buy 
apples. Some Sunday afternoon when 
we would go out for a ride, 30 or 40 
cars would be strung along the lane 
and in the yard to greet us when we 
got back. It was after Sundays like 
this that I informed my customers that 
apple selling was like any other busi- 
ness, and that I would not sell on 
Sunday. 

“Most of my apples are sold in 








existed, and most of the 
trees were at irregular dis- 
tances apart. Yet this 
twenty-acre orchard, now 
fifty years old, containing 
sixty known varieties of 
apples, many of them of 
little commercial value, has 
proved to be the means by 
which Fred Randau has 
been able to pay for his 180-acre stock 
farm. 

But we will let Mr. Randau tell-his 
own story. 

“T don’t want anyone to get the idea 
that I was primarily an apple grower, 
for Iam not. A yield of 2,000 to 3,000 
bushels from a twenty-acre apple or- 
chard would be laughed at by commer- 
cial growers, who get a yield four or five 
times as large from the same amount of 
land. When I bought the farm sixteen 
years ago I also came into possession of 
the orchard, which was pretty well run- 
down and needed attention. I had the 
orchard on my hands, and as I liked to 
work with fruit I decided to make the 
best of it. As it was then an old orchard 
I gave it what pruning I could, and 
sprayed it in the spring. At first three 
spravings were enough, but now I spray 
three more times in order to catch the 
late codling moths. 

“The orchard is now between forty- 
five and fifty years old, and many of 
the trees produce little or nothing. I 
use the orchard for pasture except when 
the apples are ripe. Because I need a 


Attention to proper spraying 
has resulted in apples that 
make money for Fred Randau 


do not mean peddling, for I 
never peddled an apple in my 
life. Every apple that leaves 
my place has been sold be- 
fore it is loaded on the truck. 
I let my customers do my ad- 
vertising for me. When I 
first started out I ran an in- 
sert in the paper. I put up a 
catchy sign on the Lineoln 
highway a mile and a half 











north of my place with the 
slogan, ‘Apples You Can Eat 
in the Dark.”’ The sign and 
slogan have attracted considerable 
attention. 

“Our market town is a rapidly grow- 
ing city, and all of the newer sections 
have no bearing fruit. This makes for 
an ideal apple market. When I first 
came here every backyard had several 
apple trees that produced enough for 
one family. I find at the present time 
that the families that do have apple 


basket lots. During the last few years 
I have sold much in peck lots. I a 

thinking of getting some cardboard 
boxes made large enough to hold ten 
pounds of fruit. Besides being a handy 
family size container it will give me a 
chance to advertise, and a chance to use 
my new slogan ‘Clean-at-Heart Fruit. 
I buy back all of the baskets I can from 
my customers. (Continued on page 3? 
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: The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. = 
: Car owners have already bought <= 
: nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- = 
£ priced, standard quality Goodyears : 


Ceccerecereeseereeseseseereneeeseseeeness 


Right in Your Home Town 


No one in the world enjoys a better 


tire proposition than is available . 


to you right in your home town. 
This proposition is offered you by 
your local Goodyear dealer. 

He sells the world’s finest tires at 
a range of prices to fit any pocket- 
book, and he services those tires 
after you buy. 
He recommends the 


Teteeeesesecsevaseses 


Goodyear makes a tire to 
suit you—whether you : 


it the care it should have to de- 
liver maximum results. 

When you buy from your Good- 
year dealer, therefore, you get a su- 
perior tire which you can see before you 
buy, backed up by ahandy, intelligent 
service that will save you money. 
This service is an important part 
of the Goodyear policy: 
: to build the greatest pose 


right size and type of want the incomparable ; sible value into Goodyear 


Goodyear Tire for your 


; All- Weather Tread Good- 
: year, the most famous tire 


: products, and to provide 


cat. He puts it on the : in the world, or the lower- : facilities so that the user 


rim for you, fills it with 


: priced standard quality : 
Goodyear Pathfinder. 
ait. He helps you Qive i........cccse 


eee eee ee ee eeeTee 


can get all this inbuilt 


value out. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 






Copyright 1927. by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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ARVIN 


HEATER 


KEEPS YOU WARM IN YOUR CAR 


eA far-lined laprobe will keep your knees 
warm when you drive, but an Arvin Heater 
will keep your whole car warm and cozy in 
any weather. And the Arvin costs less 
money. It simply isn’t reasonable to drive 
a car any longer without an Arvin 
Heater. Get yours installed the next 
time you go to town. 
. There is an Arvin Heater for 
your car—for all cars— priced from 


$1.75 to $15.00. Most all accessory 
and car dealers sell Arvins. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO. 
General and Sales Offices 
Indianapolis 





é WATER GETS Fire -proof; 
cunnwat  Jiohtning-proof 
WHEELING —can’t leak 


Hand- Dipped ad , 
This is the improved roofing you have 
ME TALWAR E been looking for. Safe against fire and 


Pails for every farm need—tubs, ash lightning. Zinc coated so it won’t rust 
cans, garbage cans— each the best of its or give way to weather. And finally— 


kind—each improved be- ’ ° = 
yond present day standards. improved so it can’t leak. A pat- 
The Wheeling Red ented. lap does it. Water under the 


Soe pLabel h : ; 
SS will parton arom rs, edge of the lap drains off into a 
ter. All are leak- channel in the lap itself—can’t get 

- . Proof — rust - proof under the roof. 

— Hand-Dipped in pure molten zinc. : : : i 

Stronger, too, and better looking. See Think what this means in longer life 

these big values at your dealer’s. for barns, dwellings, any farm build- 
ings, when they are protected with 
Channeldrain. See it at your dealer’s. 
Obtain long roofing life and economy, 


bysecuring the enuineChanneldrain. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Branches: NewYork, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City 
Chattanooga, Richmond 
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OUR WINTER HOTBED © 


For many years we have had a hotb: 


| of early spring vegetables along t! 


south side of a machine- shed ea 
year. We plan and arrange for 
it before Christmas so that its filling 


| and planting in late January is n 
| @ serious matter. Its radishes, lettu: 


and chicory and rhubarb are d 
lightful additions to the diet as well as 
money savers: 

Our hotbed is 5 x 20 feet, with fou 
regular hotbed sash. The pit is four 
feet deep on the south side, about eight 
inches deeper on the north, and the 
sash lie close to the ground level which 
is quite desirable when zero weather may 
be encountered. We clean out the pit 
to the bottom and stand its sash up 
and securely fasten them there in the 
fall so that cold weather may effectively 
rid it of any harbored insects. We also 
mix decayed manure and humus wit) 
garden soil in-a spot nearby where 
can be handily gotten to fill the bed and 


in a sheltered place where it will not 


be frozen deeply except in extremely 
cold weather. 
Preparing for Planting 


Early in January when we get the 
usual midwinter thaw, we remove all 
ice, windblown trash or snow from the 
pit, place in it two feet or more of fresh 
horse manure tramped down tightly 


and then fill with garden soil to within 


| eight inches of the glass on the lower 


side. Sometimes we dig a trench 30 
inches deep and 15 inches wide about 
the bed and fill it with manure, also, as 
added protection. -We place an old 
thermometer upon the top of the soil 
and as soon as it registers 50 to 75 
degrees, usually in about two days, 
the seed bed is ready to sow. 

We drill half of the bed to lettuce as 
in the garden, rows six inches apart. 
One frame is drilled to radishes, the 
little red breakfast sort, and one gets 
a variety of things. The last is impor- 
tant. Into it we place two or three 
strong roots of rhubarb, setting them 
almost a foot below the surface. Am 
old onions in the basement that. are 
wilty or sprouting are set deeply there 
for young table onions. Chicory roots 
dug from the garden the fall before ar 
planted six to eight inches deep anil 
the sprouts broken down close the root 
But this can be done just as well in the 
basement. A dozen old turnips, or 
beets, planted in the hotbed send u; 
nice leaves for boiling greens much mo! 
quickly than will seedling plants. 


We use from the lettuce and trans- 
| plant it gradually until by the first oi 
| March all of it is in one frame. The 


we plant tomato and cabbage seed 
that frame. By the’ middle of February 


| we have had a fill of radishes and v 


plant half the radish frame to sweet 
potatoes buried whole with their ste 
ends some seven. to eight inches belo 
the soil. 

After planting, a hotbed needs but 


| two things. It must be aired a fe 


moments every day, and especially | 
this necessary if the temperature runs 
above 80 or 85. It must be sprinkled 
as often as the soil becomes dry on to] 
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And should the temperature threaten to 
become low we cover the bed with 
straw and @ i 
Our hotbed has been an excellent 
proposition considering the amount of 
work and expense it requires. We have 
radishes, lettuce, young onions, rhu- 
barb, chicory, turnip and beet leaf 
greens, in midwinter when the men are 
not too busy to attend to it. And by 
early planting time we have shifted 
from it to coldframes a wealth of young 
plants for garden and field. I am sure 
it is worth the whole cost of constructing 
a new one every year, which is not the 
case. For ours has cost us only a few 
panes of glass since it was first built 
almost ten years ago.—J. L. P., Ill. 


PERSIMMONS FOR PINMONEY 


When I received from a chance ac- 
quaintance in a wooded section of the 
Middle West a box of pressed persim- 
mons at Christmas time I had a very 
real surprise. Why had not someone 
thought of it before? There they were, 
as sweet and delicious as the best dates, 
probably a wee bit more sticky, but 
such a pretty amber-orange and such a 
flavor! There is no other quite like it. 

The donor was a young girl in high 
school. Her home is in a tiny village 
that can searcely be told from the open 
country. Her mother keeps the hotel, 
just a moderately large. residence that 
has an occasional guest, not more than 
a dozen a week and most of them for a 
single night. 

But this girl has been gathering per- 
simmons each fall after the first hard 
freeze and has built up a profitable little 
sideline to help her thru high school. 
In the river bottoms near the village 
she has singled out a dozen persimmon 
trees and each year as the season of 
frosts comes near she rakes all trash 
from under the trees, and if it is not 
already there she spreads a carpet of 
grass under. the ground beneath the 
trees. As soon as a hard frost comes the 
persimmons tumble to the ground. Then 
the real work begins. After a few sunny 
days have mellowed and partially dried 
the fruits she gathers them from the 
grass and carries them home. 

These persimmons are pitted and 
mashed flat like figs, then packed into 
containers of various sorts. Odorless 
tin boxes and baskets are used for some 
of them. Others she packs into gift 
boxes and baskets that have been lined 
with wax paper. Early winter travelers 
into the section and folks in the towns 
nearby have become familiar with her 
wares and the stock is usually all en- 
gaged by the time it has been packed 
The fruits packed in inexpensive cartons 
sell for $1 a pound, in gift boxes or 
fancy baskets at a price in keeping with 
the cost of the container, The fruit is 
packed raw, and not even sugar added 

except if the fruit be unusually juicy. 
The dry granulated sugar is dusted 
over the pressed fruit when it is desir- 
able to have a few boxed ready immedi- 
ately. Otherwise the fruit is allowed to 
dry a short while in the attic where the 
heat of the chimney and the ventilation 
Ot attic windows soon reduces the 
moisture content to about the equal of 
that of package dates.—Mrs. J. L. P. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





You've had our share 
of HARD tarming — 


now come to 


Tuere are thousands of farmers in 
California making as much money 
now from ten, twenty or forty acres 
as they used to make on big farms 
“back East.” Many of them camefrom 
your ownstate—some,probably,from 
your own county. They have found 
that farming is easier here, and just 
as profitable. The hardships have been 
taken out of life for their families, too. 
They will never leave their sunny 
irrigated orchards and farms, their 
mountains and seashore, their snow- 
less winters andclear summers, for the 
harder farm life they used to know. 

There are many opportunities here 
for you. California orchards and farms 
produce 180 different crops commer- 
cially. We count many of our fruit 
crops by millions of boxes and by hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons. Our hay 
crop is worth over $75,000,000 a year. 
We raise every year over forty mil- 
lion dollars worth of eggs and chick- 
ens—a quarter of them in one county 
near San Franciscoand three-quarters 
of them in the Great Valley and 
neighboring valleys. Yet California 


California / 


still needs more all ‘round farmers. 

Farmers with dairy herds are get- 
ting creamchecks 20% higherthan the 
price on the average check through- 
out the country, and their cows give 
the highest average butterfat produc- 
tion in the United States. Dairying is 
economical in cost; cheap and plenti- 
ful electricity and fine roads make it 
easier; the winter shelter problem is 
a small one in a climate where cows 
graze on growing alfalfa all through 
the winter. The hogs we raise on the 
side find a high market because we 
still produce only 25% of our pork. 

These are surprising facts about 
some of the items that make up Cali- 
fornia’s $700,000,000 farm production. 
You can verify them by government 
and other official statistics, or by your 
own observation. 

That is the best way—come out 
and see for yourself. It’s a great vaca- 
tion trip to San Francisco, the center 
of it all. Californians Inc.,will be glad 
to tell you what to see, what to look 
out for and where you can find the 
farm and home you have in mind. 





Californians inc., is a non-profit organization that has nothing to sell. 
Its members are thousands of business firms and citizens who are inter- 
ested in developing the state's great resources by advertising them to 
capable, intelligent settlers with sufficient capital to make these oppor- 
tunities pay. “Farming in California,” an 84-page booklet of authorita- 





Name 


tive information, will tell you much that you want toknow beforehand. 
It is free—simply clip and mail this coupon today. 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET,ROoM 715 


Please send me “Farming in California ”—free 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Intensely practical and valuable 
instruction presented in a ‘new 
graphic and ‘vitally interesting way 


RUMELY course of instruction for every farmer who 


wants to know the 


“ins”? and “‘outs”’ 


of power farming 


machinery! Attend this course and learn with amazing clearness 
through the most modern and interesting method of instruction— 
Visual Instruction! You see everything pertaining to machinery 
operation, care, adjustment and repair—right before your 
eyes! You learn how experts get more work out of machinery— 
how they handle the same problems that puzzle you daily. You 
learn easily and quickly this immensely valuable knowledge. 


You see thousands of feet of mar- 
velously instructive movie film, 
covering a wide range of power 
machinery operation. 

You see power farming machinery 
demonstrated with clearness never 
before equaled. Sectional views of 
combines— threshers—motors— 
magnetos, etc. 

You see ‘‘inside” mechanisms in 
actual operation— X-ray views that 
make every action simple to under- 
stand—close-ups that leave no 
doubts in your mind. 

You see the best practice in oper- 
ating tractor, thresher, combine 
harvester, and other power ma- 
chines. In addition, the Rumely 
schools contain instructive lectures 
by experts, interesting demonstra- 
tions and exhibits, and actual ma- 
chinery operation classes. 


Will you miss this opportunity? 


Never before has instruction been so 


absorbing in interest—so easy to 
grasp and toremember! This amaz- 
ing Rumely course represents the 
“cream”’ of the nine tremendously 
popular Rumely courses that have 
preceded it. Due to the new type of 
instruction, the time for the course 
has been greatly shortened—so that 
now every farmer who wants this 
valuable power farming knowledge 
can attend. Thousands will come! 
Many more schools will be held— 
but enrollment will be limited. Plan 
at once to attend the nearest school. 


This valuable training 
absolutely FREE 


You can enjoy Rumely school priv- 
ileges—you can get this valuable 
training—you can learn, under the 
direction of experts, how to increase 
your farm profits— absolutely 
FREE. Write at once for details— 
cr see your Rumely dealer. Act now 
—before enrollment closes. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 


(Uncorporated) 
La Porte, Indiana 


Send coupon now! 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., INC. 


Dept. A, La Porte, Indiana 


Please tell me how, without obligation, I can enroll in your Power Farm- 


ing Schools. 

















| with moist sand all the time. 
| same manner Brussels sprouts can b« 
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HINTS ON VEGETABLE STORAGE 


It is the late garden crops that ar 
stored for winter use, and, of course, to 
keep well, they must be correctly stored 

When gathering the apples, put asic 
those that fall to the ground, becaus 
fruit that is ever so slightly bruised 
will not keep. Damaged apples will not 
only start to rot themselves, but wil! 
also contaminate the sound fruit wit! 
which they come in contact. Further, 
to have the apples retain their good 
flavor, it is necessary to keep them away 
from vegetables with strong odors, such 
as turnips and onions, because they may 
otherwise absorb these flavors. A cool 
temperature of 32 to 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit is best for apples. 

We have saved tomatoes for as long 
as seven or eight weeks by hanging 
them in a dry cellar. The green fruit, 
with the vines attached to them, is 
pulled and hung up-by the branches. 
The tomatoes ripen and eolor, and 
taste as good as those picked off the 
plants in the garden. But the vines 
must be pulled before they have been 
injured by frost. 

Classifying the Vegetables 


Onions have a tendency to sprout 
easily in a moist atmosphere, therefore 
it is best to keep them in an attic or loft 
Squash, pumpkins and sweet potatoes 
also require a storage place where the 
air is dry. The temperature for all these 
vegetables should remain around 55 
degrees. 
abbage, beets, turnips, parsnips, 
carrots, and white potatoes keep well in 
a temperature which is slightly above 


freezing, and moist air improves rather 


than damages them. 

Some root crops, like parsnips and 
beets, may become shriveled and dry 
in appearance due to the process of 
evaporation. But it is only the water 
that is separated from them, and after 
they have been cooked, they taste as 
fresh as the vegetables growing in the 
patch. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the keeping quality of all fruits and 
vegetables depends on their soundness. 
The crops that are stored must be ma- 
ture, yet not overripe, and they must 
not be diseased, frost-bitten or in any 
other way injured. Further, their sur- 
faces must not be wet. Dampness is 


| almost sure to start mold and decay. 


Cauliflowers can: be kept fresh for 


| table use if they are put in shallow 
| boxes and placed in a light corner of the 


cellar. The roots must be kept covered 
In the 


maintained for table use. Parsley ca 
be kept in pots set in the windows where 
the sunshine is sufficiently strong to 
keep the foliage in a growing condition. 

Horseradish can be kept all winter in 
the ground wherein grown, as freezing 
does not damage it. However, constant 
thawing and freezing will start decay in 
the roots. 

It is not good to dump root crops in a 
pile on the floor, where there is damp- 
ness and poor ventilation. Also, when 
the piles are made large and high, some 
of the vegetables become crushed by the 
weight. Therefore, if it is necessary to 
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store garden crops in bulk, they should 
separated into bins by means of 
wooden partitions, and there should 
be wooden partitions for the floor and 
the walls to keep the.stuff away from the 


iamp masonry. 


WINTER PROT 
ROS 





C. O., Minn. 


ES 


ECTION FOR 


We have not been very successful in 
saving our roses, but I have a dozen or 
<9 plants that I bought last spring that 
have done unusually well and these in- | 

ude the Frau Karl Druschki, Ulrich 
Brunner, and some others tha 
hybrid perpetuals, and we certainly 
vould like to save them if we can. Just 
what is the best winter protection to 
give these plants?—Mrs. O. D. W., 


Mich. 


t are 


\s soon as hard frost comes in late 
itumn, mound up the roses to a height 
about ten or twelve inches, with 
norous soil, and it is well to obtain this 
soil from an area other than that on 
which the plants are growing. I 
his is done, you will make depressions 
in the rose bed, water will stand in these 
d freeze, and it might cause the death 

f the roses. Usually porous soil placed 
this manner is sufficient protection, 

it some other protection may be given 
mounding still higher with a few 
hes of strawy litter, or a mixture of 
rnstalks or straw. Since the roses will 
severely pruned back in the spring, 

| the object is to save enough of the 

e and of course all of the root system, 
ink you will find this method of win- 
protection not only relatively easy 


provide | 


yut very efficient. 


Tnless 


BEES HELPED OUR BERRIES 


\. patch of blackeap raspberries, 
1922, never had borne us 


anted -in 


ore than three pints of fruit in a single | 
eason. Sprays, fertilizers, pruning, and | 
milar treatments had been used to 
-timulate production without success; 
id during the summer of 1925 we dis- 
overed our trouble to be due to de- | 


ment pollination. 


several remedies for this condition | 
were suggested by local horticulturists, 
but late that fall we bought two swarms 
of bees, and placed the hives near the 


berry patch. 


It took $3 worth of sugar to help the 
hees thru the winter, but avhen the 
es bloomed the following spring, the | 
ttle fellows got busy and.that year we | 
! a normal crop of berries. 


| 





| 


They | 


ead the pollen thoroly among the 
erent vines, and so solved our prob- | 
without further effort on our part. 

Resides making our berry crop a 


ss, the 


bees stored up enc 


ugh 


lus honey to last us for several 
ths, and. this repaid us well for our 
er and time.—F. R. C., Ohio. 


A 


CORRECTION 


use of a very much regre 
proper credit was not given 


| 


rvlcie 


rminge 
iLiiti?’, 


his ¢ 
] i? ) 

ue J 
authe 


tted 


for 


“They Cater to the Mar- 
in the September issue of Succe 


The author’s name should 
been Jean Leathers Phillips 
L. S. Goode. We are glac 


orrection at this time 
Oo 


roper credit may be 
rity of the article. 
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does for you that COUNTS 


Oversize in a Willard Battery gives you a great big 
margin of extra battery life for a very small margin of 
extra cost. 


This applies to all Willards — the wood-insulated 
ones as well as the Thread-Rubber type. 


And, while you’re buying plus service, why not in- 
clude plus protection for every dollar you have invested 
in those bigger and longer-lived battery plates? 


You. know where all of us stand on Thread-Rubber- 
Insulated Willards. New insulation is at our expense 
if it is ever needed during the life of the plates. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards for 
All Cars, for Farm Light, and for Radio, Too. 
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made to run 


the full race/ 
5s 


Pere vnunet wna , 
eAny horse can make a good 


start..... But it takes real 
stamina to finish! 


So it is with batteries. Staying 
power is the quality to look 
for—unfailing power over a 
long period of service. Mil- 
lions prefer Burgess Chrome 
Batteries for just this reason. 


They hold up... .They dase. 


Next time, buy black and white 
striped Burgess Chrome Batteries. 
You are certain to get longer and 
better service for your money. 


| —the preserving ele- 
C IVOME 5 0nt used in Jeather, 
metals, paints and other materials 
subject to wear, is also used in 
Burgess Batteries. It gives them un- 
usual staying power. Burgess Chrome 
Batteries are patented. 


cAsk Any Radio Engineer 


BURGESS BATTER Y COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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BURGESS 
FLASHLIGHT & RADIO 


BATTERIES 
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most easily protected against mice 


thought to be cau ay rabbits. 

In many orchards pine mice attack 
the roots, frequently girdling the en- 
tire root system, and this is a very 
serious injury since it passes unnoticed 
in the majority of cases until it is too 


or other means. 


ing definitely the species of mice that 
may infest the orchard. And in case of 


of the mice. 
In larger areas control measures must 


of non-legume cover crops, and syste- 
matic poisoning during the fall and 
winter. 





AN OLD ORCHARD BOUGHT A 
BIG FARM 


Continued from page 26 


business that is bringing in considerable 


gallons of cider a season, and sell it for 


many of them having their orders in 
several weeks before I start the press, 
| A special treatment keeps the cider 
sweet. 





grades of apples and windfalls. Ii I 
started selling cheaper apples at fifty 


regardless of quality. 


in which to hold apples for the winter 
market. It is a two-story, hollow-tile 
building 20 x 30 feet. The lower half 


hold almost 1,800 bushels. The top 
half 1 use to store baskets, and to keep 


season. I have Jonathans in the storage 
house now that I am saving for the 
family that will keep until next Sep- 
tember. Three years ago I wrapped a 








The orchard grown under clean culture is | 


AVOID MICE DAMAGE IN THE | 
ORCHARD 


While certainly rabbits are about the | 
most serious of animal pests around an | 
orchard, at the same time, in some lo- | 
calities field mice destroy even larger | 
numbers of fruit trees by girdling the | 
trunks and roots. In fact, a good deal of | 
the injury Saat oe mae’ mice is | 





late to save the tree by bridge-grafting | 


A few ordinary mouse traps baited | 
with rolled oats is a means of determin- | 


slight infestation of mice in small or- | 
chards, trapping is a very effective | 
method to use in ridding the premises | 


consist of proper cultivation, the use | 


“Besides the 2,000 bushels of apples | 
I sell during the year I have a cider | 


money. I average from 1,400 to 1,700 | 


around fifty cents a gallon. The college | 
fraternities are my biggest customers, | 


“T make the cider only as I have | 
orders for it. Not only does the cider | 
bring in around $700 a year but it | 
serves as a market for the cheaper | 


cents a bushel it would lower the price | 
on my $1.50 apples because everyone | 
| would want to buy the cheap apples | 


“Soon after my apple business was | 
well established I put up a storage house | 


of the house, which is partly buried, will | 





apples a week or so during the picking | 
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Under Your Pillow 
at Night 


More hours of darkness at this time of 
ear—and still more use for your Inger. 
soll Radiolite! The hands and figures 
glow brightly in the dark . . . tell the 
time correctly in any light. Reliable, 
handsome and sturdy. Good for work, 
sports or even “dress occasions.” 

Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc 

New York Chicago 

cisco 
Service Department: 
Waterbury, Conn. 








Grind 227 Mix 
Your Own Feed 


TOP costly waste and 

guesswork in feeding. 
Make your feed go a 
third further. Grinds | 
oats forpigslop—alfalfa 
forchickenmash. The ¢ 
W-W Grinder turns 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grindert 
No burrs, gears or knives. Powerful ham- 
mers do the work. Timken heavy duty 

r ings. Five sizes— elevator or 
blower. 14 Yeors successful service, 


THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Wichi Kansas 
Carried in All Princi Cities 





Low Prices Now Ready 
Big reaper pain | values in Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Koofing. 
Buy vow while prices are down. 
Prompt shipments. Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT. “i saved $23.50"" 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. You, too, cae 
save. Don't delay, write for our new FREB Catalog: 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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times used. 


rthwestern Greening in paper and 
pt it in perfect shape for eighteen 
ynths. 


WILL YOUR NAME BE ON ONE OF THESE 


\ lot of farmers ask me if my apple | 
isiness does not interfere with getting | 


, crops in, or getting them harvested. 
Well, I will have to confess that it does 
nterfere. In the spring I don’t know 
whether my corn planting is being held 
up by spraying, or if the spraying is 
being held up by corn planting. I have 
to keep a man the year around anyway, 
and the only time extra men are needed 
is during the picking season. There is 
one nice thing about having sixty 


ony 


irieties of apples and that is that they | 


do not all ripen at once but string out 
from the middle of August until the 
first heavy freeze. 


Some of the better varieties among | 


sixty in the orchard are Jonathan, 


Ren Davis, Grimes Golden, Willow 
(wig, Wealthy, Wolf River, Plum 

r, Ralls, Fameuse, Pewaukee, Peter 
Gideon, Utter’s Red, and Dyer. The 
Grimes and the Duchess are two of my 


best selling apples, altho they do not 
) well. Willow Twig is a very good 
and sells readily. In my new 
orchard just east of the old one I have 
put a few standard varieties. The new 
rchard is geven years old, and should 

be bearing well in ten years. 
[ don’t know what I should have 


done during the slump in prices after 


the war if it had not been for the or- | 


I know I should not have been 
to pay for the farm. During an 


chard 


able 


iverage year I make from $1,800 to 


$2,500 or more off my apples and cider. 


While the apple growing is only a minor | 


part in running a 180-acre farm it is the 
most profitable end of the business. The 
1oney taken in from the apples is ready 
cash and, like the weekly cream check, 
ilways be counted on.” 


MULCHING STRAWBERRIES 


A mulch for strawberries is desirable 

n nearly all sections. Strawberries are 
very shallow-rooted and much damage 
from alternate freezing and thawing is 
likely to result unless there is a pro- 
tective covering. Mulching is also desir- 
le because it saves soil moisture, pre- 
the soil from baking and aids in 

weed control. In the spring it tends to 
keep berries clean and to make picking 


PASIET 


straw and hay are the most common 
ching materials; tho cornstalks, pine 
ieedles and strawy manure are some- 
The material should be 
heap, not easily shifted by winds and 
rom weed seeds. 
e time of application will vary with 
imate. In colder sections it is de- 
le to wait until the ground is well 
n. In sections where winters are 
and many fall freezes occur it is 
not to wait until severe weather 
rs Uniform mulching is desir- 
but when material is scarce the 
»ver the plants should receive first 
A rather light mulching will 
mple since the mulch need only 
nt abrupt changes.—C. W. R. | 


v1On. 


ever miss an opportunity to encour- 
the consumption of more apples and | 
re fruit of all kinds. Inereased con- | 
ption of these products is going to 
fit both the consumer and the 
lucer. 
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NLY a few weeks more and Postum’s $10,000 prize contest comes to a close, One 
thousand and one money prizes will be given away—prizes simply for writing lett 
hese prizes will be won by persons like yourself. Some will win $1000 eacl thers $500 


Why not be one of them? 
All that is wanted is a letter on any one of the three Postum one ct 
Others have told us, before this contest started, how they u so Postum in place of caffein 

bev erages for thirty days—and became regular Postum users forever ae !*T sleep — 

“No more indigestion.” Typical comments. Give us the results in your case—wheth 
you are an old-time Postum user, or only a beginner. Hundreds of prizes for the best oanee 
Or write a letter about Instant Postum made with milk for s ildres n. Mothers . ave writ 
ten: “My little girl has gained weight wonderfull — My children couldn’t drink milk 
until I discovered Instant Postum made with milk” “No more worries about coffee for 
the children in this family!’ Win a prize by writi ig a good letter! 
In addition, hundreds of prizes for letters on “How I make Postum—and why 
best made my way.” Some Postum enthusiasts won’t have anything 


riy en bel Ww. 


39 





r I like it 
but Instant Postu 


prepared instantly in the cup with either boiling water or hot (not boiled) _— Others like 
Postum Cereal much better—prepared by boiling, or in a percolator. Som > people like 
Postum strong, others weak, others “in between.” Just as with other hot drinks, i t divi idual 
tastes must be suited in preparing Postum. How do you prepare Postum? A thousand dol- 
lars for the best letter! 

The prize money is waitirig to be won! Don’t let another day go by! Read the rules 


this page, and enter the contest! 


Subjects and Prizes 
1. ‘*What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.”’ 


2. ‘*‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boys and girls.”’ 
3. ‘*How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.”’ 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 
For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 € sons he seventh, 10 


prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; te nth, 35 prize 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first a 


second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 





You may write on any one or all of the ‘JF No communications will be ack: 
subjects, and submit as many entries as edged, and no manuscripts will be re 
you Care to. turned. 
2 Write the subject at the top of the first 8 Employes of the Postum Company, I 
page of one manuscript you submit. are not eligible. 
3 Wri te plainly on one side of the paper Q Address envelopes to P.O. Box 594-C( 
( nly. Neatness counts. Battle Creek, Mic in. 
4 Write your name and address on each 10 ‘ a luscripts must be received bef 
manuscript. n. Decet yer 31, 1927. 
In case of ties, each tying conte t will Prints will be awarded i 
be awarded the full amount « 1 é addresses of prize wv er 1 
tied for. early as possible in 1928.) c 
Contestants agree to accept the decision not limited to reside f the United Sta 
of the judges as fina —it is oper everyone everywhere 
THE JUDGES 
U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissione 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Compa : 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics ‘Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Postumi is one of the Post He alth Epatnote, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate yur grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. if yc yu are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, yo 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer 
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UR JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


For Farm Boys and Girls 


A FRIEND OR TWO 


There's all of pleasure and all of peace 
In a friend or two; 
And all your troubles may find release 
In a friend or two; 
It’s in the grip of the clasping hand 
On native soil or in alien land, 
But the world is made—do you under- 
stand? 
Of a friend or two. 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


A RABBIT SIDE LINE 


GOOD side line for farm boys dur- 

ing the winter is selling dressed rab- 
its. Many people of the larger 
towns and cities are fond of good, 
young, healthy rabbits. The half 
dressed rabbits at most of the 
markets dc not appeal. 

Offer rabbits for sale only dur- 
ing late November, December and 
January. Always destroy any 
rabbits which show signs of in- 
fections, warts, or skin diseases. 
Young, fat rabbits are much pre- 
ferred to the older ones. Dress 
the rabbit as soon as — 

Very few boys need advice on 
how to catch the rabbits. Two 
or three boys working in partner- 
ship can secure quickest results if 
they are good shots, by hunting. 
Rabbits caught in the figure 4 box 
trap are always taken unharmed 





Conducted by Kirk Fox 


ance when frozen. Allow the rabbit to 
freeze a couple of days. 

The better meat markets will usually 
pay a premium for such quality rab- 
bits. Oftentimes a better price can be 
secured by selling them direct to homes. 
In this case remove the hind feet and 
wrap each rabbit in oiled paper. Run a 
small ad in the local paper —J.8.Q.,Ia. 


WE NEED MORE SUCH LEADERS 

For the past two years Mrs. W. H. 
Fisher of Adams county, Nebraska, 
has coached the 4-H foods judging 


team, was individual foods judging 

champion of the United States, an¢ 

also first prize health girl at Chicagp 

last winter. At the same time, & mem- 

ber of Mrs. Fisher’s sewing club wor 

first prize as the best living mode! jp 
the Nebraska state fair style show 

“I got into club work because ow 

county agent organized a poultry clu 

m the district and the children asked 

me to be their leader. Since that tim 

I have had eleven projects, including 

sewing, cooking, canning, poultry and 

health clubs. Last vear one of m 

canning clubs had thirteen members 

and this year four of the leader 

in the county are girls who have 

been members of mysclubs, ’ says 

Mrs. Fisher. . 

“It seems to me that the clu 

program is one of the biggest 

things we have, and I only wish! 

had more time and money to de- 

vote to it. Thru it the boys and 

girls are getting a training that is 

hard to duplicate. —W. H. F 

Nebr. 


THE HAPPIEST BOY 


From the money he saved sell- 
ing papers, Addison Kramer 
Nobles county, Minnesota, 
bought a purebred chester white 
gilt. Last August she won first 
in the county. This obtained 1 








and can be killed and dressed the 
nicest. The snare is also good. 

The price received and the de- 
mand will depend upon the qual- 
ity and and attractiveness of the 
bunny. In removig the hide, care 
should be used to not cut the flesh. Af- 
ter the rabbit has been carefully drawn 
and cleaned, the front feet and head 
should be removed. 

Leave as much of the neck as possi- 
ble. After cleaning hang the rabbit by 
strings attached to the two hind legs 
stretched apart. A short spreader stick 
should be used to hold the sides apart 
so the body will have a plump appear- 


Left to right; Geneve: Grubb, Helen Plum, Mrs. W 


Fisher, Fern Fiseus and Claire Frink 


team that has won first at the Nebras- 
ka state fair, and has gone to the Inter- 
State fair at Sioux City, lowa, and won 
first. Then at the International for 
these two years they have placed third. 
One member of the 1925 team was in- 
dividual champion of the state and 
third at the International in Chicago. 
Another of her girls, Claire Frink 
who was a member of the 1926 foods 


Fi. Wayne, Ind., colt club demonstration 
team. Left to right; Jesse Corbin, Harry 





Martin, and Lee McDuffy 


trip to the state fair for Addison 

H and his pet. Is it any wonder he 
is so happy? 

“The neighbors all told me 

my sow had no chance in con- 

petition with my brother’s pig. But 

I decided to show her regardless of what 

they said. 

“At the show a poland-china, a duro 
and my chester white were picked for 
high three. When the judge said, | 
place the chester first,’ I felt like falling 
over with joy and gladness. I expect to 
enter my sow in the ton-litter contest 
next year.’’—A. A. T. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Firestone Dealers 


Save You Money and Serve You Better 


with Clean, Fresh Stocks of Tires from 
148 Firestone Factory Warehouses 


Firestone secures raw materials direct 
from the sources of supply. 

Ten buying offices are located in the 
rubber growing centers of Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java and Malaya, where rub- 
ber is purchased direct from the native 
planter and shipped to the modern 
Firestone plant and warehouses at Sin- 
gapore. Here it is washed, refined, 
graded and shipped to the Firestone fac- 
tories in the United States and Canada. 


Firestone also purchases cotton in the 
primary markets of the world and ships 
it direct to the Firestone Cotton Mills. 


The Firestone factories are the most 
modern type and are equipped with 
special machinery designed by Fire- 
stone engineers. This makes possible 
production of the most uniform qual- 
ity of tires at the very lowest cost, and 
gives motorists the advantages of special 
Firestone processes, such as Gum- 
Dipping—by which the cords. of 
the carcass are saturated and 
impregnated with rubber, mini- 
mizing friction and heat and re- os 
sulting in unheard-of tire mileage. 





vk, 
of Quality 


Firestone conducts Repair and Serv- 
ice Schools at the factories and in prin- 
cipal Branch cities, where Dealers and 
their repair men are given the advan- 
tage of learning latest methods in the 
care and repair of tires, enabling them 
to give the service which can be ob- 
tained only at a Firestone Service Station. 
Firestone Dealers are.served by 148 
factory warehouses, enabling them al- 
ways to have on hand clean, fresh 
stocks of merchandise. 


The name ‘‘Firestone’”’ appears on 


only one grade of tire and that is the 
highest quality. It is your guarantee of 
a tire scientifically designed for safety, 
comfort and long, economical mileage. 


Firestone also manufactures, for 
Firestone Dealers only, the ordinary, 
low-priced good tire and tube, Old- 
field and the still lower priced Courier 
Tire—all carrying the Standard Tire 
Guarantee. 

Call on the local Firestone Dealer 
today. He will sell you tires at 
the lowest prices in history—saving 
you money and serving you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


, 
\MERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. Germain rtrd, 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


COAT of stain or paint may be 
the first thing which is needed in 
the process of rejuvenating an old 
ehair. Often some furniture polish or 
wax will make it look quite new again. 
It then fits nicely the room you are 
planning. If the seat of the chair is 
cane or wood, a cover of some type will 
add to its comfort as well as its attrac- 
tiveness. One-half yard of monk’s 
eloth was used in making both the 
cushion and the cover for the back of 
the chair which is shown in the picture. 
The border is formed by a pretty de- 
sign m eross stitch. A saucy parrot, 
also in eross stitch and in harmonizing 
colors, perches at one side of the back 
and carries out the color scheme of the 
room. 

To make the cushion and the chair 
back, cut the monk’s cloth in two 
pieces 17x18 inches, or in sizes which 
will fit your chair. A hem five-eighths 
of an inch wide is turned around four 
sides of the cover for the back, and is 
hemmed down by hand. 

Six-strand, mercerized floss is used 
for the cross.stitching. The weave of 
the monk’s cloth is coarse enough that 
a pattern is easy to follow by counting 
the meshes of the material, instead of 
cross stitch canvas or a stamped pat- 
tern as is used for finer material. 

The colors which are used in both 
the border design and the 
parrot should be chosen 
carefully in order to have 
them harmonize with your 
room. The pieces illustrated 
use a pretty soft green in 
the border and the bright 
colors of the real bird in 
the parrot. 

A layer of cotton is used 
in the cushion and the under 
side is covered with satin 
in a matching shade. 


M. E. R., Mo. 














A 4-H, TWO-TON LITTER 


Winning the distinction of producing 
the only two-ton litter raised by any 
4-H club boy in the United States last 
fall fell to the lot and hard work of 
freckle-faced, red-haired Virden Albus, 
of Bureau county, Illinois. Only three 
other two-ton litters were raised last 
year and all three were on farms fa- 
mous for their size and _ livestock 
achievements. 

A freshman in high school this year, 
Virden fed his first litter of twelve pigs 
to a weight of 2,770 pounds in 1925 
and last year his remarkable litter of 
seventeen tipped the scales at 4,065 
pounds. He is feeding this year a lit- 
ter of eleven. 

Virden’s club activities do not stop 
with his ton litter work, however. Last 
year he and his teammate, Donald 
Dean, won the county demonstration 
team championship with their demon- 
stration of proper hog sanitation meth- 
ods and were runners-up at the Inter- 
national Livestock Show at Chicago in 
December. 

Virden lives with his uncle on a 160- 
acre farm. Two of them, with the aid 
of their tractor, do all the farm work 
m addition to taking care of over a 
hundred pigs without Virden ever hav- 
ing to stay out of school to help with 
the field work. 

In rush seasons, Virden runs the 
tractor in the morning and evening, 
keeping the plowing ahead of his uncle 
on the planter or seeder. In the fall 
they use the tractor and a corn picker- 
to make short work of that job —F. A. 


L., Ill. 

























Virden Albus 


CHAMPION SPELLER 


Dean Lucas of Wayne county, Ohio, 
was announced winner of the National 
spelling contest, held at Washington on 
June 24th, when he spelled abrogate 
correctly and downed the lowa con- 
testant, thus winning the $1,000 in 
prize money. 

Dean is not a phenomenal lad, m 
fact his success is due to being able to 
memorize a 10,000 word volume of 
Webster, after he had mastered all the 
spelling books. This boy’s grit and de- 
termination .to win the contest came 
about after he had lost the 1926 round- 
up to a Kentucky girl. He came home 
from Washington and labored for a 
year with spelling books and the dic- 


tionary. 


November, 1927 


Dean is a farm boy, and in addit 
to his work of preparing for the con 
test, took care of four cows morning 
and evening, and carried on a trapping 
business. 

His $1,000 has been placed i the 
bank, where after four years he will 
use it to go to college. He devoted 
somé attention to spelling every day 
ior @ year. 

Young Lucas was given a rousing 
celebration at his home town, when 
thousands of farmers and county peopk 
came to see the place where Dean 
learned to spell—C. M. B., Ohio. 




















Above you see Dean Lucas 
working clothes 


SOMETHING GOOD 

The 4H Handy Book 
prepared by the National 
Committee on boys’ and 
girls’ club work is now 
being distributed. It is sent 
free to state, county and 
local volunteer club leader: 
Address the committee at 
58 East Washingtom street 
Chicago. 

A wealth of helpful ma- 
terial has been collected. 
Games, method of procedure in meet- 
ings, songs and various other items that ‘ 
are often hard to find are given. 





“Training 4-H Leadership,” by Rob- 
ert G. Foster, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture extension servic 
(Ext. Serv. Circ. 37), includes types 0! 
training, and plans. 


The highest recorded speed for 4 
railroad train was made in 1901. Over 
a distance of five miles the average was 
120 miles per hour. A record of 98.7 
miles per hour was made in 1901 ove! 
148 miles. The average speed of the 
20th Century Limited from New York 
to Chicago is 48 miles per hour. This 
is exceeded by only one train, the Em- 
pire State Express from New. York to 
Buffalo. Its speed is 48.7 miles per 
hour. 
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Twenty complete 
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Christmas Stores 
in your Montgomery Ward Catalogue 


You can visit twenty complete Christmas 


for every Christmas gift. Ward’s Catalogue 









D Stores by merely turning the pages of your is a Christmas Gift Book. It is a dictionary 
00k Ward Catalogue. A jewelry store, a com- answering every Christmas question of 
ona plete toy shop, a dry goods store,everything ‘‘What to Give.” Merely to study its 
ant twenty complete Christmas Stores can offer pages, and to turn through the index will 
aa is to be found in your Ward Catalogue. help you solve every Christmas problem. 
‘and You can find gifts for every friend, every There are gifts for the children, a big 
lers member of the family. You can choose at assortment of Christmas toys, articles of 
your leisure, and more important you can jewelry, books, everything you can find 
reet secure three gifts for the price of two anywhere for the boy or girl or infant. 
elsewhere, Because— Everything a man uses or wears, every- 
ai ¢ ; thing a woman need3 or wants, is offered at 
a There are no Christmas Profits regular all-the-year-round prices. 
that | in Montgomery Ward’s prices : L 
= Remember Christmas is 
ard’s prices on Christmas goods are all- 
2ob- the-year-round prices, There are no Christ- Just Around the Corner 
part- mas profits added. You can buy your The days slip by quickly. Start today mak- 
rvice Christmas gifts at Ward’s at regular prices. ing your Christmas list. Order early. Take 
=" Thus your Christmas savings are almost full advantage of the big savings Ward’s 
doubled if you use your Ward Catalogue Catalogue offers you at Christmas time. 
ia ‘, Quality is especially important in a Christmas Gift. At Ward’s the 
poy hem, quality, the reliability of every article is absolutely guaranteed. we Se 
over AER cS ra ~ 
f the ER ty M aumenesatie cuts “ee ore ~ 
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A turn of 
the Screws 
tightens 
the 
handle 
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What to do 


when your Axe 
loosens... 


HOPPING, pounding, and shrink- 

age of the handle will loosen any 
axe. But with a Plumb you just turn 
the screws (see picture) and the head 
is tight again. 


-n et 


No danger from wobbly blade; no 
wasted time with make-shift rewedging. 
This famous Plumb invention — the 
Take-Up Wedge—does away with 
loose handles. 


Always ready for work. Sink that 
blade in alog. Zing! Watch it bite deep 
. « . then roll the chip and clear itself 
for your next stroke. Feel the balance 
. + « how it works with you. 


Only steel tempered in Plumb’s spe- 
way goes into this axe. Hard, 
tough, strong! It holds a keen cutting 
edge for a long time. 


cial 


And there is just one solid piece of 
steel in a Plumb. No weld to grind into 
or to break out in use. There are two 
full inches of tempered cutting edge 
that you can grind away without soft- 
ening your axe. 


Long life, faster cutting, easier cut- 
ting, handle clways safe and tight. No 
wonder experts use Plumb. At all 
hardware stores. Look for the Red 
Handle and Black Head. 


FAYETTE R, PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets £ 
Files Sledges Axes 








}| pienic on June 25th. 


1| club work an 
| get up before a crowd for the first time | 
| and be able to find anything to say. I 

“t ms thru it all right with the county agent | 


| certainly like our pigs. 


| 


| everyone 
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THE FIRST SPEECH 


To Successful Farming: We received 
the check for the $50 and had quite a time 
to find pigs suitable. We got two purebred 
Poland gilts. 

All the Thurston county clubs had 
I was called on as 
ive a talk about our pig 


president to 
it certainly is the limit to 


ehind me. It is good practice and won’t 
come so hard the next time. 
We think club work is great and we 


ing offer of $150 for them this fall if we 
want to sell them. Of course, we didn’t 


| agree to sell at this price. 


We think Mr. Meredith is doing a very 
fine work starting up boys and girls in 
this club work. And it is especially helpful 
to those that can’t finance themselves.— 
Jeanne and Grace MeAllister, Nebr. 














To Successful Farming: Here is a pic- 
ture of myself and the young sow I bought 
with your loan. Before farrowing she 
received one pound of linseed oilmeal and 
three pounds of shorts daily. She ran on 
ee alfalfa pasture.—Kenneth H. Hyston, 
\ans. 


LIKES HER CLUB 


‘arming: I read your 
paper every month and I like it fine, partly 
because it tells so much about the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs that I am greatly inter- 
ested in, besides all the other news which 
it contains. 

J am a member of the “‘I Can” 4-H 
club of Appanoose county, Iowa. Our 
club has eight members now and we are 
expecting four new ones at the next meet- 
ing. 

We have only been organized a little 
over a month, so haven’t really got start- 
ed. i know I am going to enjoy the work 
as well as the rest of the girls and I think 
should back the clubs because 
in the years to come they are going to 
prove very useful.—Bessie Wakefield, 
lowa. 


To Successful F 


To Successful Farming: I set two trees 
out on Arbor day, which was April 29th. 
The reason I set two out was because if 
one dies maybe the other one will live. 
My trées are white elm.—Helen Vos, 
Iowa. 


We have a stand- | 
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Al ways look 


for the 


[ Red Brand 


(top wire) 


Worth $1 More 
per Acre Rent! 


“I amarenter. I worked a farm forthree 
years that was all fenced and crossfenced. 

Vow I am on a farm that has very Little 
fence. A wellfenced farm is worth atleast 
$1 per acre more rent and is worth $15 to 
20 per acre more money than a poorly 
enced farm.” L.L.Nali, Canby, Minn. 

E.W. Loy, Waynesville, Ohio, says: — 
“Don't expect your tenants to do justice 
to their crops while being aggravated by 
poorly fenced farms. 














~ Noman can chase stock and plowcorn at the 
same time. Fence and cross fence hog- -tigt t. 
RED BRAND FENCE, “Galvannealed,"’ cop- 
per bearing will pay for itself in increased earn- 
ingsin 1 to3 years. 

Thousands have used Square Deal fence for 
many years. Now, with copper in the steeland 
more zinc ““Galvannealed’’on to keep rust out, 

ED BRAND FENCE is better than ever 
and costsless because itlasts longer. One-piece 
stays, wavy line wires, can't-slip knots keep it 
trim, true, hog-tight and bull-proof. 

What has been Topsemperiencs with or with- 
out good fence? We will pay $5 or more for 

each letter that we use. Write for details,< ate 

alog and 3 interesting booklets that tell 

how others have made more money 
with hog-tight fences. 

Keystone Steel and 

Wire Co., 3711 

Industrial St., 

Peoria, lll. 
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ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 


Let me show you the quickest, easiest 
and cheapest way to clear your land and 
make big profits pulling stumps and hedges 
for others. Hercules leaves land clean and 
ready for the plow. Hand or Horse 
power. Only 10% down. 
Easy payments. Write for 
my new catalog and spe- 
cial factory toagent price. 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 
2120 29th Street 


B. A. Fuller ; 
Centerville, lowa 


President 





Treatment 


guaranteed to end spavin, thorop!., 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone i 
shoulder, knee,ankle and hoof lameness 


If Save-the-Horse fails, 
your money is refunded! 
Send for free book (64 pages, illustrated d 
copy of guarantee-bond. Book contains © § 
and discoveries of our 35 years treating | 
All veterinary advice is free. Write today! 
TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
336 State St Binghamton, N. Y- 
Save-the-Horse 4s sold with signed av" 
antee by druggists or sent Lrepat 
































RAISES MINORCAS 


To Successful Farming: Authorities 
claim Minoreas were imported (1834-35) 


nto England from the Minorca Islands, | 


and brou.ht to a 
high degree of per- 
fection before be- 
ing imported to 
America. They 
were introduced in- 
to America in 1877. 
At that time they 
were described as 
the most beautiful 
fowl. 

Minorcas are very striking in appear- 
ince. Being green-black in color with 
deep red comb and wattles and large 
white ear lobes. They are sturdily built 
and well balanced on strong, slate-black 
legs set well apart. 

Beauty is not their only characteristic. 
They are layers of large, chalk-white eggs 
weighing 28 to 32 ounces or more per 
dozen. They are non-setters, good forag- 
rs, and are large enough to make a feast 
or the family. 

The Minorca hen has to her credit many 
excellent records, many over 200 eggs in 
i year. Wisconsin boasts a 305-egg eight- 

yund hen. 

The standard weights of Minorcas are: 
cock, 9 pounds; hen, 714 pounds; cockerel, 
7'4 pounds, and pullet, 64% pounds.— 
\. J. Baumann, Mo. 

Editor’s Note: Baumann is one of our 











'inior Farmrs who is much interested in 
iltry. 














To Successful Farming: This picture 
hows us with our lambs. They are doing 
vell and we are very proud of them. 
Because of the dogs and wolves, we must 
pen our sheep every night.—Lenora and 
l'rank Norris, Mo. 


HER DUCKS LAY WELL 


To Successful Farming: I am a duck 
raiser twelve years old. I just started to 
raise ducks last year but 1 had bad luck. 
\ly father bought me two dozen Imperial 
White Pekin duck eggs. I just had five 
ducks, and in the fall one drake died, and 
| sold one. Then I had two duck hens left 

nd one drake. They started to lay eggs 

1 the middle of March and so far they 
have laid me twelve dozen and they are 
still laying. 

I have fourteen young ducks and they 
ire six weeks old. I have two hens setting 





on duck eggs. 
I feed my young ducks with hard-boiled 
eggs for their meal and for the first week 
vith oatmeal and then with a commercial 
feed. I give them all the water they want. 
-~Domenica Rose Banaszak, Mich. 


To Successful Farming: In accordance 
with the aim of National Forest week, I 
planted a tree on our farm; it was an elm. 
| think every one should realize our great 
eed for more trees and do what they can 
to increase gur rapidly decreasing forests. 
(here are many acres of waste land in 
owa that should be planted with forests | 
vhich would be a profit to this as well as 
ie next generation.—Bernice Fleming, 
owa. 


| 

| 
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‘Please CAccept 
My Sincere Thanks 


For Your Cooperation 


I am deeply grateful to you and to the 
many other friends of Successful Farming 
for your response to our Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Offer. 

Since we announced that October was 
the Twenty-Fifth Birthday of Successful 
Farming, we have received thousands of subseriptions— 





many of 
them new~ones sent in by our friends. Your part in this is deeply 


appreciated. 

In fact, Successful Farming has grown to more than one million 
circulation largely because of the splendid support given us by our 
Most of them seem to want their friends to benefit 
by Successful Farming. 


regular readers. 
Thousands of our readers send in one or 
Without this friendly sup- 
port, Successful Farming could never have grown as large as it is nor 


two or three subscriptions every year. 


could it have had so much influence in the interests of the farming 
business. There are, however, a large number of our regular readers 


who have not renewed their subscriptions, and we have— 


Extended The Bargain Rates 


To December 17th 


6 Years For $1 (Save 50c) 3 Years For 50c (Save 25 


It has been our hope that every regular reader would send in at 
least one new subscription. You will agree, 1 know, that some hear 
neighbor of yours would get a great deal of good out of the monthly 
visits of Successful Farming: If you tell him what you think of the 
magazine, he'll be glad to let you send in his order for him. Send it 
with your own renewal and you'll be entitled to 40 percent cash com- 
mission or you may select merchandise rewards according to the 
various offers on circulars which have been sent and will be sent to 
you. 


We are doing our very best to give you the finest farm and home 
magazine that can be published. All of the articles are”helpful, 
interesting and practical. 


We believe farm housewives can get more inspiration and more 
good out of our Home Department than out of any other magazine. 
Starting with the October number, we began to enlarge the Home 
Section and to cover fully every possible requirement of a real Home 
Department. Note especially the article on page 65 in this, the 
November issue of Successful Farming, and the article on Thanks- 
giving dinners on page 66. 

A convenient order blank is enclosed with this copy of the maga- 
zine on which you can write your own renewal, and there is room 
for the subscriptions of a number of your friends. Please get as 
many names on it as you can. Perhaps some subscriber won't send 
in a new subscription and we'll need the extra ones you send to make 
up for it. With two million circulation, Successful Farming can be 


even better than it is now and can do a great deal more for your 
business. 

We’re glad to count you as one of our friends and subscribers, and 
we want more of your neighbors with us. Will you help? 


Bargain Rates Positively Close December 17th 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 





















Transmitting messages 
with his drum, the 
African depends on the 
pitch and clarity of its 
tone. With amazing 
speed these messages 
are sent over miles of 
mountains and jungle. 


“(OONE— Full, deep, reso- 


nant— unequaled in its natu- 
ralness. As the music is played, 
as the artist sings, so you 
should hear it—true, rich, life- 
like—so faithfully reproduced 
that you forget you are listen- 
ing to radio. 


This*is what you enjoy with 
a Grebe Synchrophase Seven, 
particularly in combination 
with the Grebe Natural 
Speaker: A tone quality that 
is unrivaled for its natural- 
ness, an ease of operation that 
is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity, and a refinement of 
appearamce that harmonizes 
with any environment. 


Grebe Synchrophase 
Seven, $135; Grebe 
Natural Speaker, $35. 
Send for Booklet F; 


then ask your dealer 
to demonstrate. 


YNCHROPHAS 


TRACE MARK REG VA PAL OFA 


RADIO 


i 


A. H. Grebe © Co., inc. 
109 W. 57th St., New York City 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Western Branch: 
443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The oldest exclusive radio manufacturer 
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FARM TENANTRY AT ITS BEST 


Continued from page 5 


The tenants on the Stocking farms 
know that there is no danger of them 
having to move so long as they make 
good. So long as they make money, 
their tenure is secure and it develops 
in them the spirit of business and the 
desire to take advantage of the newly 
discovered facts of science. Contrary 
to a popular notion, long term leases 
do not secure long tenure on rented 
farms; they seem to produce a feeling of 
security not conducive to making good. 
All leases on these farms are written 
for one year, they renew themselves 
automatically if both parties are satis- 
fied. Three months notice prior to the 
end of the year lets either party out 
without hard feelings. 

Thru the encouragement of the 
owner, these tenants have become ex- 
pert farmers. Having known all of 
them personally for several years, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that nearly 
all of them came to him as amateurs 
and thru his influence and counsel, 
they became so interested in the fine 
points of the business that in a few 
years they have developed into expert 
farmers. 

When Carl Schultz first moved onto 
one of these’ farms, he knew nothing 
about poultry; what is more, he cared 
less. He thought hens were a neces- 
sary nuisance and poultry was women’s 
work. Soou he found that with mod- 
ern equipment, brooder houses and the 
like, even on a farm of 320 acres, it 
paid to give the poultry careful atten- 
tion. 
ern henhouse was built on this farm. 

With six men on adjacent farms, the 
successful departures of one of them 
soon become common property. See- 
ing the others making money from 
poultry, Tom Bell became convinced 
that he should enter the poultry busi- 
ness, altho he admits that at first he 
didn’t think there was very much to it. 
From such diverse attitudes as these, 
the poultry business alone has evolved 
until today there are on these five 
farms’ a total of 250 hens and 1,950 
pullets. At least three of these tenants, 
Gilbert Barker, George Poor, and 
Zearnie Stottler have been feeding cod- 
liver oil in their chick and hen mash all 
this year. And for several years, they 
have all fed mash to their hens the 
year round. Every chick reared on 
these farms is from bacillary white 
diarrhea-free breeding stock and is 
raised in a colony brooder house com- 
pletely equipped and furnished by the 
landlord. 

The improvements are all furnished 
by the landlord. They are neither too 
pretentious nor too cheap; the best 
ideas brought out by the cornbelt ex- 
periment stations are focused on these 
farms. Essentials are carefully win- 
nowed from the non-essentials. 

Nor is Stocking averse to putting up 
some of his own money as an incentive 








The new 90x20 foot ultra-mod- | 
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UNDE EAR 


25%, 50%, 100% Wool 


“ EMEMBER to buy it, you'll 
forget you havc it on.” 
Enjoy the wonderful comfort 
and health-protecting warmth of 
this perfectly tailored underwear 
of finest wool. Elastic knit, es- 
pecially fashioned to keep its 
shape throughout long, hard 
wear. Accurately sized. Win- 
ter’s best value for active men 
and growing boys. Ask your 
dealer for Springtex. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 











LIGHTNING, FIRE & RUST PROOF 


EDWARDS noorinc 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
control every operation from the raw material to 
the finished product. 

EDWARDS “‘REO”’ METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint- 
ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, 
lightning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Gal- 
vanized Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Steel Garages, Farm Buildings. 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
customers every year are our best advertisement. 


Write today! Get our won- 


derfully low prices, lasting 
SAMPLES & 


satisfaction. Ask for Roofing 
Book No, 156 or for Garage 
Roofing Book 


Book. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1106-1156 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





c 


*UARANTEED with a bond not to shrink, fade 
X rough up after washing—or you can get your money 


back! Color, appearance and feel of soft, suedelike bu 


skin—and wears like leather. Big, roomy, strongly built 
Double stitched searns. t 
Send $3.50 and your collag size to Buek Skeir 


pockets. 
o Lustberg Nast Co., Inc., Dept. d-11, 881 Broa?- 


doe, ¢ 


Oversize button-through f 


way, New York (ity. 


—FREE CATALOG— 
“Buck Skein Joe’s Family Album" 
showing Buck Skein Shirts and 
Jackets. Write for a FREE copy—now. 


p 





FOR SALE Dairy or Poultry 


terms. G. 


320 acres best land in Wyoming- 


T. Gibson, owner, 


Your own 
Gillette, Wyoming 




















to do better work. At the end of each 
season, he gives a prize for the woman 


who has raised the best flock of pullets, | 
per | 


judging from the minimum cost 
pullet. He gives an annual prize for 
the best kept lawn. 

“Keep the farm home attractive, 

:ys Stocking, “and it will not be hard 

) keep good partners.” In line with 
this idea, he aids in beautifying the 
farm homes and puts labor savers in- 
side. He encourages labor saving de- 
yices. 

Every year save one since 1920, these 
farms have paid some profit, after al- 
lowing six percent on the investment. 

On each farm, a regular hog produc- 
tion program is carried on. Whether 
hogs are high or whether they are low, 
a well-balanced program is the rule. 
Individual houses are provided to ac- 
commodate the number of sows which 
farrow spring and fall. The hog houses 
are hauled to fresh soil each farrowing 
time and thus the pigs are kept free 
from worms. 

When Mr. Stocking first came into 
possession of these farms, there was 
not an acre of legumes of any kind 
grown upon them except some sweet 
clover along the ditch banks. Realiz- 
ing that legumes are the basis of eco- 
nomical livestock feeding, Stocking 
started to lime the soil and prepare for 
alfalfa. He furnished the seed and also 
bought the lime and hired it hauled to 
the farm, at least a part of it. With 
this start, each farm is growing alfalfa, 
with more than 100 acres at present. 

Each partner is helped to do what 


he thinks he can do best. All keep 
poultry, all grow hogs—some~ feed 
sheep, others feed cattle. Practically 


the entire field crop is marketed at 
home thru livestock. 

If the spirit of mutual help which 
prevails on these farms could become 
1 symbol of American tenantry wher- 
ever and whenever found, the thunder 
of many alarmists would be stilled and 
civilization would be safe for, after all, 
real progress follows the fertile soil and 
o—- when that fertility has been 

ipated, 


THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


Continued from page 15 


A French writer in a recent issue of 
The Living Age declares that Germany 
wants to banish the memories of the 
past and that the wish to forget the 
war is universal. He does not believe 
that they desire a war of revenge. He 
says, “So, in a word, I found Germany 
ems incipated from the memories of the 
war and anxious only to bury them for- 
ever. I found her an embodiment of 
order and discipline on a colossal scale. 
[ do not,think that the Germany “of 
today is planning a war of revenge, and 
[ believe that she will keep her financial 
engagements, which she can do easily 
enough. Our task is to make those en- 
gagements compensate us, as far as 
possible, for the damage we have suf- 
‘ered. Let us encourage the Germans 
to come to otr country. They will see 
with their own eyes .our still open 
wounds, and will realize more vividly 
the injury they have done us.” 

Next month I want to tell of my own 
cent visit to several large German 
ies as well as something of ‘the 
ountry, as I saw it, in traveling ney 
indred miles thru it. 


SU 
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in school. 


since. 
like the big machines. 


















We will send you a brand new 


Remington Por 


that it is the ideal 
typewriter for your 
requirements. THen 
© remit a small amount 
each month, or in full, 
just as you prefer. 





Remington Portable Saves Time and Money 


ARMERS find the Remington Portable a valuable 
help. It saves time and enables them to handle 
their correspondence in a business-like way. Useful 
for the whole family, and invaluable to the childfen 


Sturdy, compact, and easy to operate — the Rem- | 
ington Portable is a product of the company that 
made the first typewriter, fifty years ago, and has 
been building better and better typewriters ever 
It has the four-row standard keyboard, just 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND 
374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


You can easily 
afford a Remington 
Portable 


WRITE TODAY! 


‘able 
on ‘Trial 


EST it thoroughly. 
Convince yourself 
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Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
— and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
ie eee any farm truck, wan or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
> €y Crawler Attachment 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Ford or International Tractors. 








Sriees that. will never be lower 








GET A FARM 


Coste Ree Léon Rate Detate 


itions never better to a. Sood, tance a 
‘OD paymen 

Say which state interested in. Ask t 

Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Minnesota 


Minneapolis, 





PEACH £2207 10 & => 
APPLE FREES. 


8mall or Lar; 4 Lote by Express, wreigns or Percel P 


- Shad 
Pear, Plum, i my Gra a ~ oo one 
TENN. NURSERY CO., “Box ox 9, TENA. 
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for Economical Transportation 

















Over 3,000,000 
Miles of Testing 


The COACH 


"595 


TheTomtns 9525 
The4Door — was 
ee 
Cabriolet - 

i) real 6, 
%TonTruck $395 


(Chassis only 
1-Ton Truck b495 


(Chassis only) 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Michigan 


Delivered Prices 
vered Prices 
They include the low- 
est handling and 
charges 
a 


Theillustration be- 
low shows a birds- 
eye view of the 
General Motors 
Proving Ground at 
Milford, Michigan, 


The General Motors. Proving 
Ground, at Milford, Michigan, 
is the greatest outdoor labora- 
tory ever devised for testing 
automotive products. 


Here, over roads and hills of 
every type, Chevrolet cars are 
driven dayand night—t 

zero cold and blistering heat. 
Month after month the gruc!- 
ling grind goes on—every car 
under the close supervision of 
General Motors engineers. 


Already, Chevrolet cars have 
traveled more than 3,000,000 
test miles on the Proving 


Ground roads— 
—three million miles of hard- 


“er, rougher, faster driving than 


a car would ever receive in the 
hands of any owner! 


And that is why Chevrolet 
quality stands supreme in the 
field of low-priced cars— 


—why every feature of Chev- 
rolet design is definitely proved 
before it is ever offered to the 
public— 

—why Chevrolet performance 
and comfort and driving ease 
are the finest ever offered in a 
low-priced automobile! 


Go to your Chevrolet dealer— 
and make your own inspection 
of Chevrolet quality. Then 
you'll know why millions have 
acclaimed Chevrolet as - the 
world’s finest low-priced car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO.,. DETROIT, MICH. Division of General Motors Corporation 
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| Lambs Take Crops to Market 


Gill Has Fed Them for Thirty Years 





By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


braska, is known as one of the ; 


J ‘vss GILL of Burt county, Ne- 


best all-round farmers in that 

part of the state. Ever since he was a 
boy on his father’s farm, he has been 
feeding lambs. Now he is forty-six. 
That means thirty years at a winter 
occupation from which he has prospered 
and from which he has become well 
acquainted with lambs and their 
requirements. -When Gill came 
to this barren-looking quarter- 
section years ago, there was 
little of value on it in the way 
of equipment. Now there is a 
white building for every pur- 
pose and light and water sys- 
tems extend all over the 
premises. He has aeccumu- 
lated 435 acres for the produc- 
tion of the grain and hay that 
1,000 to 3,000 feeder lambs con- 
sume every winter and take to 
market. Gill’s system of manage- 
ment calls first for order and cleanli- 
ness in the lots, The manure is scraped 
up early in the summer. At threshing 
time the big white barn built exclu- 
sively for lambs is blown as full of 
straw as it can be packed. In con- 
venient locations little portable gran- 
aries are filled with oats and shelled or 
ground corn. 

In September or October Gill goes on 


The sheep barn is filled 
with straw 


his lamb-buying expedition. Last year 
»; he went forthe first time to the western ~ 
‘range and bought feeder lambs diréct. 
Always prior to that he had selected. the 
lambs 


as they came into the Omaha 






A backyard view of Gill’s modern home 


yards. Now Gill believes that the latter 
plan is the better of the two. Not so 
much time and money are spent at the 
yards, and it is easier to compare 
lambs, one lot with another. 

The first feed for the new- 
comers is oats sprinkled lightly 



























in flat-bottom bunks. Gradually the 
oats are increased and after a few days 
a sprinkling of corn is included. There- 
after the oats diminish and the corn 
increases until the lambs are on full 
feed. This preparatory process is 
usually concluded within a month after 
the purchase of the flock. 

There can bé no hard-and-fast rule for 
feeding alllambs. The first requisite 
on the part of the feeder is a 

real liking for lambs, and 

Gill and his son Glenn prefer 

them to any other animals, 
altho they also have a herd 
of well-bred shorthorn cattle. 
Years ago Gill lost many 
more lambs than he does 
now. The eradicators of the 
old difficulty he says are 
clean water, clean ground, 
clean bedding; sticking very 
closely to a feeding schedule, and 
giving the lambs no more feed of 
either grain or hay than they can 
clean up nicely. Straw is used in abun- 
dance for bedding both in the big barn 
and in the area outside. 

While in these strawed areas, the 
lambs receive their alfalfa hay. They 
thrust their heads thru a fence that 
separates them from the lot in which 
the alfalfa is stacked. To get more 
length of fence for feeding, Gill built it 
zigzag, panel by panel, to form sixteen- 
foot squares, each with only one side 
open. (Continued on page 48 









































Gill’s granaries are built on 
skids so they can be moved to 
convenient places inthe feed lot. 
From 1,000 to, 3,000 fee der 

lambs are finished in “Gill's 
feedlot every winter 
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MEET 


the emergency 


BEFORE 


it meets 


YOu 


* 


MCKAY 
RED BEAD 
BUMPERS 


Here’s another way to meet 
the emergency—with 
sturdy, shock-resisting 
McKay Red Bead Bump- 
ers. Besides safety, they 
will “add good looks and 
protect good looks.’’ 
There’s a McKay Bumper 
for every type of car. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN 
& FORGING COMPANY 


& Always carry in your car a set of 


MCKAY 
SPRING 
CONTROLLERS 


Put an end to bumping 
and jumping with McKay 
Spring Controllers. Simple 
and easy to install, yet in- 
expensive, McKays do the 
work. For Fords, $5.00. 
For other cars, $6.50 and 
$8.00. Prices higher west 
of Rockies. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CHAINS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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NOVEMBER HOG PRICES 


November is a month of declini 
hog prices. The price declines that beg: 
with the heavy movement of the spring 
pig crop to market in late September 
and October continues thruout t! 
month of November. 

In only two out of the past twent 
six years (1901-1926) has there be 
any price improvement in Novem! 
over October. These two exceptio: 
years, 1909 and 1917, were years wh: 


| all commodity price trends were strong 
| upward. 


The last ten days of November is t 
only time during the month that th 
is even a slight chance for recovery 


| the hog market. Some price advar 
| has occurred only three times in t 
| years when corn prices were high. T 


first two-thirds of the month has almo:: 
without exception been a_ period 


| downward prices when corn prices we 
| high. 


Average prices of hogs for the mont 
of November, taken as a whole, ha 
also been below the average prices for 
October. Over a ten-year period No- 


| vember prices have averaged approx- 
| mately 6 percent below October prices. 


Thus from the standpoint of top prices 


| there is little chance of the November 


top price going above the October top 
price, and from the standpoint of aver- 


| age prices there is little chance of aver- 


age November prices being above aver- 


| age October prices. 


The heavy receipts in November ac- 


| count for the weak market. Receipts in 


November have averaged about 25 per- 
cent heavier in November than in Oc- 
tober. Since receipts are known to play 
such an important part in the trend o/ 
hog prices, it is of importance to gauge 


| if possible the movement of hogs to 
| market. 


Livestock men frequently state that 
they could tell what prices would do i 
they knew what the receipts would be. 
A method of calculation which has been 
found to be fairly accurate, at least in 


| indicating the tendency toward heavy 
| or light receipts in any given month, 


is shown herewith. 
Reeords of receipts at sixty-eight 


markets from 1920 to 1924 show that 
nearly 17 percent of the spring pig crop 


moves to market during the month of 
November. . With this year’s spring 


| pig crop estimated from 3 to 4 percent 


larger than the 1926 spring pig crop, 
there should be approximately 22,810- 
000 hogs received at the sixty-eight 
markets between October and March 
compared to 22,039,000 actually ~ re 


| ceived at the markets in 1926 in tlie 


same period of time. 
On the basis of past experience that 


| about 17 percent of the receipts occur 
p I 

| in November, this would mean that 
| about 3,877,000 hogs can be expected 


to be marketed in November. How- 


| ever, experience has also shown that 1 


years of high corn prices roceipts ar: 
heavier in November than te averag 
of all years taken together. 

In fact in years ci high corn pri 
receipts in November are bout 1( 
percent of the average for all vear- 
This would increase expected November 
receipts to about 4,188,000 head. Th: 
figure is to be compared to 3,844,000 
actually received at the markets 
November, 1925, and 3,554,000 actuall) 
received in November, 1926. 








The comparison gives little hope for 
ancing hog prices in November, 
27. By the same method of calcula- 
tion it is evident that no great price 
uprov ement can be expected until 
early in March, 1928. By that time the 
eavy marketing forced by high corn 
prices is usually over and receipts fall 
elow the average because of the heavy 
selling in October, November, Decem- 
ber and January. 
Heavy, well-finished hogs will no 
ibt show a premium over light hogs 
November. Altho there is usually a 
oug demand for fresh pork and bacon, 
: receipts of light hogs suitable for 
is trade are heavier. Supplies of the 
vhty hogs are smaller, and the de- 
ind of the fall and winter packing 
ison causes heavy hogs to go at a 
nium over light hogs. T his } is likely 
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yntinue most of the A. 
Stokdyk, Kansas scidaibared caine: 
Kditor’s Note: Mr. Stokdyk 


es us that many of our readers are 

ging their individual problems to 

He is glad to help and you may 

te him either direct or in care of 

Successful Farming. There is no charge 
this help. 


BARLEY IN THE HOG RATION 
sarley is the nearest substitute for 
1 the cornbelt. Herman Platt in 
Sarpy county, Nebraska, is a barley 
and it is no wonder when 
sees the pigs he grows on it. He 
ibout seventy spring fellows whose 
grain had been-the barley that he 

ind and soaked for them, 

: It was August and these pigs had 
in. been farrowed in March, and not a bit 
corn did they receive until in Sep- 
of tember, and then only because the bar- 
ge ley Was running low..in the bin. 

\Vhen the pigs were just old enough 

eat, barley was part of their ration. 

ey were given tree access to a pen in 
arn where they found ground bar- 
v, oats and skimmilk. 

Che barley is always ground and 
souked, and fed for a cleanup each 
lime in elean troughs. I noticed also 
h a self-feeder for mmeral and tankage. 
“It | had only five pigs, I’d have a 
cement feeding floor,” said Platt. 

r'hese barley pigs had been running 
pasture thru the fore part of the 
season, and by August Ist they were 
> turned into the cornfield where there 
re a lot of soybeans for forage. The 
corn Was not ripe, but it didn’t matter. 
e pigs ate the soybeans and because 
nt y were called out three times a day 
eat their soaked barley, they paid 
le or no attention to the unripe ears 
1e field. Let the corn become ripe 
then they would not be enticed 
at vith the feed at the troughs —G. 
H., Neb. 7 


1uslast, 
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. THE MILK GOAT 


possibility of developing heavy 

‘ produci ing str: 2ins of goats has been 

strated at the New * Mexico agri- 

ral Pimeliced milk goat 

s, when used on serub native stock. 

* luced an average increase in milk 
m of 77.2 percent in -the first 


colle oe, 


| ; 
Lucth 


| is work has been reported in Bulletin 

‘Milk Goat Improvement.” A 

ge amount of general information 
erning milk goats is also given. 
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Combines the advantages of both an auto- 
matic and battery service electric plant 











See this New 
Scientific Marvel 


New type Delco-Light Plant 
does everything but think - 


fF you think all farm electric 
plants are much alike, see this 
new achievement of Delco-Light 
and General Motors. Here is a 
Plant that wins alike the enthusi- 
astic acclaim of scientists, engin- 
eers, electrical experts and laymen. 


Small Loads from Battery 
With this new type plant you can 
use up to 7 or 8 electric lamps and 
draw the necessary current right 
from the battery. Thus the 
engine runs infrequently. Less 
fuel is used. But throw on a 
heavier load and the engine starts 
—instantly and automatically— 
generates enough current to carry 
the heavier load, plus a surplus 
supply to recharge the battery! 
Thus only a small battery is 
needed. And even this lasts longer. 


Science Marvels 
Even engineers who are in daily 
contact with the newest trends of 
electrical science marvel at this 
Delco-Light achievement. For it’s 
almost human in its action. An 
automatic throttle speeds or slows 
the engine to synchronize with load 


years were devoted to intensive 
research before this scientific mar- 
vel was perfected. Even then it was 
not approved by General Motors 
until 7 years of gruelling field tests 
proved it worthy. 


Low Cost, Too 
Yet, you pay no premium for all 
these new and revolutionary fea- 
tures. The entire plant—complete 
with 16 cell battery—is offered at a 
price so low that it’s well within the 
means of all who want it. 


Other Delco-Light Plants as Low 
as $225 


See this new Delco-Light plant that 
is now being discussed so widely. 
Write or ’phone the nearest Delco- 
Light distributor. And remember 
—if this new plant doesn’t exactly 
fill your needs, there are many other 
models to choose from—priced as 
low as $225. 


Mail Coupon For Free Books 


In the meantime, read an interest- 
ing illustrated book now offered 
free—‘‘A Day and a Night with 








demands. An automatic choke Delco-Light.’’ To those who an- 
makes starting quick and certain— swer promptly, we'll include “‘The 
even in zero Miracle of 
weather. Au- More Eggs”’ 

tomatic pilot a valuable book 
balls—another DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, for poultry 
patented fea- Dept. D-113, Dayton, Ohio raisers, large 
ture—show at a en oe See tee Pres Bags orsmall. Don’t 
a glance the wait. Read 
condition of rr te Te ae ee the facts and 
your battery. weigh the evi- 
Easy to tell Address___......--------- dence. Mail 
about. But 15 Coupon NOW. 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 


DELCO- 
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Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept 
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D-113, Dayton, Ohio 
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sky scrapers 


Shoot WESTERN’S Super+X long- 
range load and pull down the high- 
flying ducks and geese! Its famous 
Short Shot String feature insures 
greater effectiveness, especially at the 
longer ranges. The shot charge trav- 
els to the bird in a compact mass in- 
stead of stringing out, as in ordinary 
loads. You get 15 to 20 yards 
&reater effective range. 


Xpert for Quail 


For quail, rabbits, and all-’round shoot- 
ing WESTERN Xpert sheils will provea 
revelation to you. Fast—smokeless— 
yet low in price. Try WESTERN Non- 
Corrosive .22’s. They’ll make your 
rifle last longer and shoot better by pre- 
venting rusting and pitting. There are 
WESTERN dealers everywhere. Write 
for literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1111 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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VETERINARY 

All our subscribers are asked to make 
inquiry thru this department and their 
questions will be answered free of charge. 
Give age and sex of animals, all the 
symptoms possible, and previous treat- 
ment, if any. Do not fail to be as ex- 
plicit as possible. Address all communi- 
cations for this department to the 
“Veterinarian,” Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Johne’s Disease—I have lost three 
calves and one cow. The veterinarian 
called the disease Johne’s disease. Is there 
any cure for it? He vaccinated the rest 
of my calves and left medicine for the 
cow, but we lost her.—S. D. B., Mo. 

Johne’s disease, or paratuberculosis, 
causes gradual emaciation and dysentery. 
The animal retains appetite but at last 


| becomes a “walking skeleton” and dies. 


There is no successful medicinal treatment, 
and the disease cannot be prevented or 
cured by vaccination. 

Johnin, similar to tuberculin, may be 
successfully employed by the veterinarian 
to detect the disease, and avian tuberculin 
has also been used for that purpose, but 
with much less success. A post-mortem 
examination otherwise is necessary to 
determine the-exact nature of the disease. 
The mucous membrane lining of the last 
third of the small intestine is intensely 
wrinkled or corrugated and the wrinkles 
cannot be smoothed out by stretching. 

If another animal dies send a portion 
of the intestine on ice to the veterinary 
department of the state experiment 
station for examination. 


Retained Fetus—I have a Jersey cow 
that brought a calf 16 days ago. She had 
carried her calf 292 days. The calf came 
dead. It was her third calf. She only had 
about one pint of milk for a few days. 
She only had a little yellow water but I 
kept milking her till she is giving about 
one quart per day. Has been giving this 
amount for nearly a week. Does not in- 
crease on milk now. She eats well, seems 
to be in the best of health. I feed her 
plenty of hay, plenty of shorts, barley 
meal and bran. When I turn her out of 
the barn she runs and plays. Every few 
days the other cattle treat her just like 
she was in heat. Could it be she has re- 
tained the afterbirth; and if she has, what 


| would make her clean herself? I have given 
| her salts and pills. She is in good fix and 


has always given lots of milk and made 
lots of butter. Do you think this would 
happ n to her if she would bring another 
calf? This cow will be six years old this 
spring.—A. H. 

The fetus died, was retained, and as a 
result the cow probably absorbed poison- 
ous substances from the womb. Retention 
of the afterbirth would have a like effect. 
The cow should be kept isolated. In time 
the afterbirth will pass away. If you inject 
into vagina daily bloodwarm boiled water 
containing two tablespoonfuls of salt 


| that may help. It is unlikely that she will 


come back to full milk production but 
some improvement may result if you let 
a calf nurse her or if you milk three times 
daily and massage the udder well each 


time: 
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BIG YANK 


FLANNEL SHIRTS AND JACKETS 


Twonew features that make BIG YANK 
Flannels wear longer. Rivets of thread 
reinforce every point of strain. Shirts and 
jackets of soft, rich, extra heavy flannels 
—cut loose and full. And real style— 
beautiful patterns, loud or quiet as you 
prefer. See them at your dealer’s— he’ll 
tell you BIG YANK is the world’s biggest 
value in flannels. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
Fordson or equal power. Doit in your spare 
time. Real money in custom . Shred- 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 
; wre Ate + ora 

Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. § sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; also useful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 








Absorbine will reduce in- 
fiamed,swollenjoints,spraing, 
bruises, soft bunches. Quickly 7 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, /%, 
fistula and infectedsores. Will 

not blister or remove hair. You\\ 
can work horse while using. 
$2.60 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free. 


From our files: ‘‘Fistula ready to 
burst. Never saw anything yield 
to treatment so quickly. Will not 
be without Absorbine.” 


INE IN 


TRADE MARK REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. 
_F. YOUNG. Inc. 295Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


(PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
mode! for instructions or write for FREE book, 
**How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A, 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64- 

Security Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 
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Pink Eye—Please let me know a cure 
or so-€ valled pink eye in cattle. What is 
the eause? Does it make milk from an 

flected cow unfit for use?—C. E. T., 
K\ans. 

Pink eye, technically called infectious 
keratitis or ophthalmia, is caused by a 
specific germ. It quickly eA rages in a 

ierd of cattle. Milk should be’ discarded 
whis n fever is present and the animal does 
not eat and chew its cud. If but one ani- 
mal of a herd of cows remains affected, 
the eye disease is not that we have men- 
ioned, but may have been caused by a 
low or some foreign object lodging be- 
eath an eyelid. 

isolate affected animals in a darkened 
ible. Frequently bathe the affected 
es with a lotion composed of one table- 
spoonful of boric acid and gne pint of 
oiled water, used cold. Apply it with 
esh swabs of sterilized cotton. In the 

evening put a little bit of yellow oxid of 
ercury ointment in each affected eye 
ind also apply it to the eyelids. If there 
; a heavy discharge put a few drops of 
fifteen percent solution of argyrol in the 

» once or twice daily, in addition to use 
borie acid solution. When the discharge 

ites use the ophthalmic ointment. 





FALSE FOOT-ROT OF SHEEP 


When sheep become very footsore 
ey are not always affected with foot- 
yt. When but one or two sheep are 
verely lame, it may be that false 
ot-rot is the cause; but true foot-rot 
ickly affects an entire flock. 
False foot-rot is the term applied to 
t diseased condition in which the 
ing membrane of the canal at the 
» of the hoof—which secretes lubri- 
nt to prevent friction between the 
toes—becomes infected so that pus 
rms and burrows. i 
The opening of the gland wil! be 
found in the hoof-head, just above the 
uneture of the toes, and is surrounded 
y stiff, upstanding hairs. It some- 
times happens that dirt works into the 
nal and causes irritation; then pus 
rms invade the affected part and the 
us proceeds to undermine the horny 
vall and destroy the tissues. 
The hoof-head im such cases becomes 
ntensely swollen, hot and painful and 
the sheep carries the affected foot. 
When an examination is made, one 
nds an abscess containing stinking 
is which first fills the glandular 
uch and then forms a much larger 


[If taken in time, cleansing of the 
irt, free opening of the sac, liberation 
pus and swabbing with a 2 percent 
ition of mercurochrome may soon 
followed by healing and recovery. 
| loose, rotten or under-run horn 
ist also be cut away. 
In severe cases amputation of a toe 
y be necessary. In ordinary cases, 
r treatment consists in keeping the 
nd well covered with a mixture of 
ial parts of powdered borie acid, 
| of zine and subnitrate of bismuth, 
sterilized cotton bound on the part 
th a clean, narrow bandage, and to 
renewed daily. Give a sheep imme- 
te treatment when lameness is 
ticed—Dr. A. S. A., Wis. 


“Farm Horseshoeing.” Farmers’ 
bulletin No. 1535, United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
Cc 
“The Horse and Mule Outlook.’’ 
Cireular No. 157, University of Mis- 
ouri, Columbia. 
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repare for snow 


Be sure you have WEED Chains, ready to put on your tires 
the first time you drive out in snow. The steel links of WEED 
Chains dig into snow or mud, preventing spinning wheels and 
side slipping. 

WEED Chains are made for all sizes and types of tires. Get 
a set today from your dealer or garage man. 


You can identify genuine WEED Chains by their red con- 
necting hooks, gray galvanized side chains and 
brass plated cross chains with the name WEED on 
every hook. 





Standard for over 24 years == 


fe your ey 





WEED CHAINS 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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Equipment 





[ HUSKER-SHREDDER of strictly mod- 

ern design. Husks clean; shreds perfectly. 
Requires little power. All metal construction. | 
| A typical New Idea origination. Sales and | 
service everywhere. Write for catalog. + | 























MANURE SPREADERS :: HUSKER - SHREDDERS : > TRANSPLANTERS 
THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, Est. 1899 Coldwater, Ohio, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y., Columbus,O., Indianapolis, Ind, Madison, Wis, Jackson, Mich. 
* Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., Kansas City, Mo., Moline, Tl., Nashville, Tenn., Oakland, Cal. 
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“* 7 File 


TAKE this Carborundum File— 
heft it—note its perfect balance. j 
Then put it to work sharpening any 
farm edge tool. See how quickly 
it gives a clean, keen edge—cuts 
the hardest steel. 





@Sharpens mower section knives, 
scythes, grass hooks, axes, house- | 
hold knives—almost any farm tool. 
@The 57 File is fourteen inches 
of Genuine Carborundum — the 
hardest—sharpest of all abrasives 
—right grit to give the right edge. | 


$1.0 


Send for Catalog F 2 


Order from your dealer— 
or direct, postpaid. 


THE CARBORUNDU “ _" 
Niagara Falls, N. 











CANADIAN C Seater: co., LTD 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


CUT WINTER FUEL 
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The farmers 


best helper for eve money and 
pacanen every year. YOU Can TOO. Be ry for free catalog 
~ prices. Address 


show. 


ing lo Dept. A-77. 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 300 W. Adams St , Chicago, Il. 























Unig 0 3 Pp 
1) FEED COB, CORN AND HUSK. | 
“ The Bloom Ear Corn Slicer and Cob Crusher | 
* @ willdoubiethevalue actyamr corn by en- 
abling youto feed A Crush- | 
= Sed. de x 5 f ‘era 
P ° ww rT 
corn. sfeedter , aie 15 DAYS | 
calves. Folder Free g , 4 TRIAL --- 
3.8, Mia. XK aad sizes, 


or power 60 
jto 260 bu. | 


perhour. | 

WE PAY $48 A WEEK, furnish auto and expenses | 
to introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. | 

Base-Beach Company, Dept. 455, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin | 











| says T. F. 


| a lot of straw in my hog house.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMi. 











| LAMBS TAKE CROPS TO MARKET 


Continued from page 43 


When grain feeding is due, the lambs 
are turned into the feeding lots. These 
are protected by windbreaks of high 
board fences. After the bunks are 
cleaned up, the lambs go back to their 
strawed areas in and around the barn. 


Shelled corn is used mostly for the | 
lambs but in case Gill has bought some | 


small ones, he grinds it so they will eat 
it better. Some corn is too hard for 
small lambs to eat, Gill believes. 

Gill may market some lambs in sixty 
days after the start. Others keep at the 
bunks for one hundred days. Usually 
for the last week or two a little linseed 
oilmeal is included with the corn. Gill 
admits that he is still learning after 
thirty years of feeding lambs, and that 
he still finds experience to be a good 
teacher. 


Last year he trucked a few lambs back | 
to the shipping station to compare | 


results on them with those that were 
driven.. The trucked lambs reached the 
station appearing as fresh as when they 


| left the feed lots while the others showed 


the wear of the three-mile walk. ; 
Gill uses a regular system of rotation 


| of corn and small grain which includes 


alfalfa and sweet clover. The short- 
| horn herd is for both beef and milk 
production.. Hogs are not prominent 
here because they do not fit i in well with 


| lambs, but Glenn, who is a 4-H club 
| member, has some purebreds in this 
| department for himself. 


KEEPS HOGS DRY 


“To keep my hogs dry is one of the 
factors to which I pay most attention,’ 
Clemmons of Ohio. “I use 


A tile drain extends thru the build- 
ing down the center of the driveway 


| and thence out to the field where it has 


a good slope to a natural outlet. It 
drains off the surplus water from out- 


| side-the hog house and helps to keep 
| the yards dry. All manure is promptly | 


hauled to the fields. 

The walls of his hog house are ten 
feet high. This provides a straw loft 
above the pens. Every pig farrowed 


| last spring, with the exception of one 
| killed by accident, was saved —H. E. 


M., Ind. 





FEED FOR SHOTE 


How much feed should a 100-pound 
shote get daily?—M. B. D., Nebr. 

Naturally, the answer to your ques- 
tion depends to a considerable extent 
on the character of the feed given the 
shote. However, in a table given by 
Henry & Morrison i in “Feeds and Feed- 
ings,” it is indicated that about 3.8 
pounds of feed daily per hundred pounds 
| liveweight, would be eaten by shotes 
weighing in the neighborhood of 100 
pounds. As the pigs grow, they will eat 
less per 100 pounds liveweight, es 
they will eat more feed per head daily. 
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351" None Day 


So writes W. H. Adams of Ohio. Letter 
from V. A. Marini of California Reports 
$11275 sales in three months. Jacob 
Gordon gf New Jersey “$4000 pro fits in 2 
months.” Alexander of Penna. ~$3000 
profits in four months.” Ira Shook $365 sales in one 
day. Bram bought one outfit April 5 and 7 more by 
August 28. Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more 
within a year. Mrs. Lane of Pennsylvania says “ old 
$000 packages in one day.” J. R. Bert says ‘ nly 
thing I ever bought that equaled Stiediees nt,” 
John Culp says: “Everything going lovely, 

Crispette wrappers scattered all 

=m over town. It’s good od & 
) world after all.”’ Kellog, 
$700 ahead end of sec 





WE START You IN BUSINESS 
Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equip- 
ment. Littlecapital required; no experience needed, 


Build A \ Business of Your Qwn 
'o limit to sale of Crispettes. Everybod 
them. It’s a delicious food confection. Write ne 
acts about a business that will make you independ. 
ent. Start now, in your own town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It containg 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows oe Saale Diacee 
: business, tells how and when to start, and 

needed. Free. Write now! 


ee TENS go 












: I want to show you how 
on 4 can make = pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 

of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address, 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv: 

ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One mao 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 dope. If not entirely sat 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres, 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 173 Milwaukee, Wis. 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and . Bus Saw 


_ 













Low PRICE — 
EASY TERMS 


UTFITS—ev: you need for working {n tim 
«Saws 16 ta cords 6 aay! to tree saw in 8 minutes. 


FREE | eS fa 7 eee eves 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


7618 Witte Bid¢., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
7618 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(VV ge97-4-15) 3. 


° Wiha 
. A 3 2 ¢ ri A 
OWER TRACTOR 
the 
Never Idle. Bik Sean co 
bolt ma Ht also rune pumps, saws, and other 
machines. wo 

of Worlds @ Walking or Riding SS 

SR oF Pigower Late Satented 3. Types. 
Yor Factory "Brie. 4d 


Mower 
Attachment, Cate ond 



















































hay, weeds, etc. Shaw seg. 
i Cyl. _ Dept. § “16° 
Alse 30-ine Cyl. 0 -% 
and CHESTER were BOARS 
Bred gilts: Pigs $ each. No kip 
® Prolific, large kind. Pudionced. 





Fred Ruebush, Sciota, IMlinois 






































































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
CROSS BREED HOGS 


4 An experiment to determine if in- | 
ter reeding of hogs is practical, is in prog- | 
rts ress at the Oklahoma agricultural col- 
“ob ve, The inbreeding studies are being 
) 9 2 4 oS 
100 nducted with half-brother and half- | 


ster matings and are checked with 





by iteross Matings. In outlining the re- 
“= ilts received thus far, W. A. Craft | 
mh oints out that no definite conclusions 
nt ” 


iy be safely drawn until the experi- 
ment has run seven or eight years 

A total of 106 first generation in- 
breds have been produced. The litters 

veraged 8.83 pigs and the pigs weighed 
in average of 2.21 at birth. At 
aning time there were an average of 
6.54 pigs to the litter which weighed 
25.7 pounds each. 

[he outcrosses, which are used as a 
check, so far total 70 pigs. Their lit- 
ter average was 8.75 pigs and the 

eight 2.47 pounds at birth. At wean- | 
ng time the number of pigs per litter 

: 5.25 and the weight 20.5 pounds. rs 

[he outerosses have shown a slight These features q 
advantage in each consideration at 
birth, except in the number of pigs per | @7re VITAL— 











tter. The difference, however, is not 4 
significant. I pics ne pean Good automobiles were built in 1920. Yet a 1920 model 
\t weaning time the inbreds and the oe oe is not good enough for the man who is buying today. 
crosses were practically equal, ex- | 2 engine powerlromone ag buy > pa arg a about ve 
‘t that the inbreds showed an ad- | Plantatone cost ose who buy light plants should be equally particular. 
ntage of 5.2 pounds in weight. Just | 3 — pe wen _ is Mg 
hy this should be the case has not | age batteries. Simply turn HE man who buys a light plant today is entitled 
‘n. explained, as both lots were fed at “ae ee : to all that modern engineering thought and prac- 
ctly the same ration. ; Nowe single ewitch tice have developed. Oldest in home light plant expe- 
= | pri ee as oo tion for “nar hah a “ - oe of ig om . 
iit perce ' the outcrosses were lost. aw ire ~~ hina ere — 6 > eee 
Le oe fhe! feeae are chargeable to | 5 Advanced design. qualified to put into the home light plant all that me-: 
S infestation of intestinal parasites suid ao ton Sed nee. chanical progress has to offer. 
| Individuals which were not needed epee cline, red Such a plant was announced fourteen months ago 
ce for breeding stock have been fattened and unique cooling sys- and has proved its superlative advantages in thou- 
to market-weight. At the present | f™ of ons own design, sands of homes. People who were satisfied with older 
1e there are 21 head of pigs on feed many other advanced fea- types of light plants now have an entirely new con- 
1S | during the first 90 days the in- | OE. nomical. More ception of light plant operation and utility. 
aoe *“breds* gained 84 pounds per day on Onn beeactee : as 
nd get 3378 pounds of feed per 100 pounds Operates on kerosene or The Fairbanks-Morse plant has taught them the 
while the outcrosses gained 1| S*eline Approved by | Safety of trim, self-contained design in which every 
ind daily on 370.7 pounds of feed t Fie taomanes Ue | electrical connection and every moving part (except 


These derwriters 


every 100 pounds of gain , 
- § No flicker of lights 


| the belt pulley) is entirely enclosed. It has shown 
vs are to be carried until they each 


them the advantages of one-knob selective control, and 


ao r OOF e Tha mS , . : , ‘ 
ignt ol a vege ‘ o first two | Q Completely equipped it has educated them to smooth clean engine operation. 
es to reacn us weight were out- This new plant is built in ° . 
sses, one reaching 225 pounds in 238 two sizes, 750 and Other advantages—never before found in a light 
s and the other taking 241 days. 1300 Wows plant—are listed opposite. They are features that have 
lwo htters of second generation pigs | Other F-M products in- set a new standard of comparison—yet they are fea- 
e been produced and the difference ame = tures you are entitled to in this day of mechanical 


ween the outcrosses and the inbreds achievements. 
- been very small. Craft plans to 
rry these experiments for at least 

seven generations. 
\nother experiment of more interest 
the breeder of purebred hogs than 
the feeder has to do with the inheri- 
ce of swirl. So far as is known, this 






Yours for a small payment 


To know this plant as owners know it, simply ask your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer to demonstrate it. When you decide that it is your kind 
of light plant, you buy it for a small payment— balance while you 
enjoy it and profit from it. The coupon brings complete description. 


e 


ect does not affect the quality of ; i ‘ 

e meat but it is a disqualification for yy ' 
istration and in the show ring. Some iL 
> pigs have been produced in this mg n 

dy and the data obtained from them ) complete 





Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


Fairbanks-Morse Products $5, “Every Line a Leader” 


icates that the characteristic doés cath 6:0, 0; tedtony 
, t show ordinary simple inheritance. (with 60-cycle electric 

















| ° Cs FS fea ie EE TS mu —— — — — IF 
It is planned to start an experiment a te Se 
suit I . . I for this new Home | FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO . ; I 
zarding inheritance of pinched heart | Dept.B-191,900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, , 
; = Water System . : 
h. The animal husbandry depart- par 7 ak Home Light Plants Electric M 
? f st ’ » Water Systen W ult Ma 
at the Oklahoma college is not at | #:-M‘Light Plant is this | por ee ten 
sure that this project will lend itself gi gallons per hous seal Sectines Windinill | 
: , . 4 >me wat t at J Steel HCHp — Feed Grinder 
experimentation but it is planned to | ¢helowestpriceever.Here | Fairbanks Scales H 
ce ga start on it soon—R. V. P. is a complete, self-con- Please send f book d j 
tained, automatic electric 
shallow wel] system in | 
aARS— which every part is guaran- 
kin 1 a ER _ ' onl teed by Fairbanks- Morse. 
No Financial Records for Country | You Buy it for only $20 | 
inois umeries”’ is a new circular recently | downand $5a month un- 
der the F-M Finance Plan. 


ied by Iowa state college, Ames. Conpén tele Tee. 
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F ven work 


cannot be done 
without machines. 
Thousands 
of farmers 
are doing it 
better, 
with less effort 
and less expense 
‘with Case machines. 


Then why not 
equip your farm 
this year with 
a durable, 
dependable, 
economical 
Case tractor 
and make 
more money. 


atom phere ee me oe Se 


- ; J- 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. : 
§ 


Incorporated Established 1842 


Dept. K24 Racine Wisconsin J 
Please send me a copy of ‘Modern 


Tractor Farming’’. 

















v4 Yor mine! 


— s choice is | 
his master’s choice—a rot- 
resistingeverlasting poultry 
shelter built of LOUISIANA RED 
CYPRESS, 
“The Wood Eternal” isthe wood eco- 
nomicalfortheconstructionof chicken 
houses. Read how to build them and what grades of 
lumber to use, as told in this FREE pamphlet of 


POULTRY HOUSE PLANS 


Sent promptly on request —write for a copy today 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 
512 Carondelet Street New Orleans, La. | 





itcher-Terracer - Gra¢or 
All steel.ad he reverm, Je. Cuts V- 


shaped dit ft. or 
one Pays builds field 
8 work o avs 
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| Louis Producers’, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A FARM BUSINESS ROMANCE 


Continued from page 11 


been carried on so long that they had 
become quite sanctified as part of the 
regular market system. It was not until 
the advent of the cooperatives with 
different methods and a farmer view- 
point that these old practices were 
challenged. 

These concerned such things as weigh - 
ing-up stock to the commission firm and 
re-selling, with two commissions and 
perhaps a speculative profit between 
shipper and packer buyer; and other 
matters such as weights, charges for 
feed, commission rates, rebates, and so 
on. 

One particular matter has been the 
elimination of speculators on the mar- 
ket. When the Producers’ opened at 
East St. Louis, there were no less than 
sixty-five of these speculators operating. 
These are not the legitimate commission 
firms but go-betweens who buy and re- 
sell but contribute little if anything to 
the market. 

Today there are practically no specu- 


| Jators on the East St. Louis market. 


They have just disappeared. The stock 
is handled from commission firms, co- 
operative or private, direct to packer, 
killer or order buyer. Both the. packer, 
the consumer and the farmer profit as a 
result. 

Another major objective of these 
Producer firms and the overhead Na- 
tional Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, is just beginning to bear fruit, 
tho it was outlined in the beginning by 
the Committee of Fifteen. This is the 
handling of feeder stock direct from the 
western range to cornbelt feed lots. 

In 1922 the Ohio Livestock Coopera- 
tive Association sent three representa- 
tives to Colorado, where some forty- 
odd cars of feeder steers were purchased 


| and shipped by special train from there 


to feed lots in Pickaway, Madison and 
Fayette counties. The cattle arrived 
fresh and healthy and the cost was 
fifty cents to a dollar better than had 
they been bought thru the markets. 
Ohio tried it again the next year and 
West Virginia also shipped in some 
| feeders in the same way. But this meth- 
od proved too cumbersome. 

It remained for the National Live- 
stock Producers’ Association, as an 
overhead agency, to take up the ide: 
and push it. Some shipments were 
handled in 1925, mainly a lamb pool. 


| In 1926 orders for feeder cattle and 


lambs were pooled, making use of the 
national chain of Producer commission 
figms and local shipping associations 
mainly for handling the transactions. 

Denman, who is president of the 
National Producers’, as well as the St. 
personally undertook 
to see that the feeder cattle were han- 
dled right. Incidentally, he is an experi- 
enced feeder and on his own 300-acre 
Missouri farm feeds out about ten cars 
of cattle, hogs and lambs annually 

So last fall he cranked up his car and 
set out for West Texas. There he visited 


| the large ranches and picked out the 
| cattle for shipment to the feed lots of 
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Mac- 
Milian’ 
"Bowdoin’ 

Wear 


The 
Old Reliable 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s™“Jacket 


Here’s a radiogram Brown has received fron 
the ‘“‘Bowdoin’’: “Ran from warm weather int: 
field of icebergs and Arctic atmosphere i: 
Strait of Belle Isle. Everyone on Bowdoin 
thoroughly enjoying the warm comfort of their 
Brown’s Beach Jackets. They are wonderfy) 
garments; mailing pictures from Labrador 
coast.”’ 

Just the garment for rough work in cold 
weather on the farm. Three styles—coat wit! 
or without collar, and vest. 


Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
. Worcester, Massachusetts J 














-Extra WINTER profits 
explained in FREE book! 


Thousands of farmers now make extra winter 

ofits sawing their own or their neighbors’ tim- 
oo into valuable lumber. You can do the same. 
No experience needed. Send for our free booklet 
which will explain how you can use your tractor 
or small engine to furnish ample power for one of 
our cight sizes of “American” Saw Mills. 

Write for free booklet, “Farm lumbering as « 
profitable side line.” 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N.J. 


‘American’ Saw Mill 





Best Feed Grinder 


Kelly Duplex Mills are made withs 
double set of burrs. Do miore 
than any other mill of equal size 
wire 25 per cent less power 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, Kaffir corn, cotton seed, cor 
in shucks, sheaf oats, boy "Bean 
hay, or any kind of grain 


Big Money Maker 


Save one- gy ge feed. Easily 
operated sizes. Guarar- 
teed. Any power? Especially 
adapted for farm Sener and 
tractors. Catalog free. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept.15, Springfield, Obie 











eipaiee Lo Log 4 and ge i Book 


Bort of the press. Full of 

Sour hice auby Bow now! 

Panes Auto 4 a “Radio pats. Co. 
Harry 





Burns with intense BLUE FLAME 
No ashes, smoke, orsparks. Safe, com 
ae practical. Keeps water in stock tanke 

% proper temperature in zero weather for only 
% per hour. Elevent th successful year boot 
a life time. Two sizes—regular 2-burner «0¢ 
Junior one-b 1 Ww rite today for complete 
information, and letters from satished 
usere of the ( Bove ver Leaf Tank Heater. 


Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co.» 
Foundry Sta, No. 901, Cedar Ravids le 
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“158, University of Missouri, Columbia, 





seven cornbelt states. The purchases 
were handled thru the Fort Worth 
Producers’. Other Producer firms aided 
in forwarding and delivering the cattle. 

Cornbelt feeders can scarcely realize 
how Jarge some of those Texas ranches 
are. ‘Those furnishing this stock average 
more than 100,000 acres. The herds of 
cattle thereon run from 20,000 to 40,000 


head. Feeders by the thousands are | 


produced on them each year. 
Despite their size, these producers of 
eder cattle on the ranges are at the | 





fe | 
merey of the central markets to which | 

they ‘ship their steers for sale to corn- | 
he 


Jt feeders. They never see the cattle | 


after they leave them, never know who | 


buys them. They produce in the dark, 
as it were. 

One veteran Texas cattleman, seventy | 
years old, is noted for having produc ed 
so many steers which later won in carlot 
exhibits at the International. Yet he 
stated not long ago that in all his life 
he had never known personally even 
one man who had fed his cattle or won 
those prizes. 

The coming of Denman last fall, with | 
a national organization of feeders at his | 
back, with actual orders in his pocket | 
and hard dollars in the bank back home | 
to pay cash—for these pools are a cash 
proposition—opened up a new vision to 
those ranchers. 

Before he left Texas, Denman prom- 
ised the ranchers that he would follow 

thru their cattle to see where they had 
gone, What manner of men bought them, 
ow they were being fed, what feeders 
tl ease of them—and report back. 

This past spring Denman kept his 
vord and saw as many as he could of 
those Texas eattle shipped thru the 
pool, as they stood in cornbelt feed lots. 
(Quite a number of these had come to 
Ohio. Denman came to Pickaway 
county in March, and spent two days 
on a tour arranged by the Ohio Live- 
stock Cooperative Association and the 
Pickaway County Livestock Company. 

He found that Ohio feeders were 
pleased with the cattle that had come 
to them direct from Texas. The price 
had been right. The cattle were fresh 
and healthy and uniform to a degree 
almost unknown in cattle coming into 
this territory in former years from 
central markets. They were making 
gains good enough to satisfy any dis- 








criminating feeder. 

In the fall of 1926; thru the National 
Producers’ pools, 11,000 Texas and 
other western cattle and 145,000 lambs 
were distributed to cornbelt farms. The 
stock came from Texas to Montana. It 
is estimated that at least $50,000 was 
saved on the lambs by range buying and 
direet shipment. The lambs were 
bought by T. C. Halley of Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska. Ohio also brought in 12,000 
feeder hogs from St. Paul and some ad- 
ditional cattle from West Virginia. 

This cooperative pooling and buying 
of feeder stock seems to be only in its 
infancy. Plans are going forward for 
carrying it on and developing it. A 
subsidiary organization has been estab- 
lished by the National Producers’ to 
handle business in 1927. 


“The Northern Pig.”’ Bulletin No. 
56, North Dakota agricultural col- 


— 





ege, Fargo. 


“Pastures for Hogs.’’ Circular No, 


| white-lead gives a Cy 
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FARMING 


Any paint 
Lead 


paint makes the 


beautifies. 


beauty lasting. 
Dutch Boy 


pure all-lead paint. 


HAT to do and 

how to do it? 
These questions puzzle 
every house-owner when 
the time comes to redec- 
orate the home, either 
inside or out. As a starter, send for the “‘Hand- 
book on Painting” and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” Follow with any 
specific questions that may be bothering you. We 
offer the facilities of our Department of Deco- 
ration to you. Individual service gladly given. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany St. 

Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 

Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 

St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 235 Montgomery St, 

Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
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HARRY OVERMA OTTAWA MFG. COMPENY Sawing 
2125-L Wood Tas Ottawa, Kansas Exyciy Dedsa 
Room 2125-L Magee Building, . Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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He Let Sunlight Into the 
Dark Basement 
Many Barns Need This Change 


enough for storage; the floor is 


r i NHE dairy b the J. C. 
Hollenbeck + agg Be "Berrien By 1. i 5 MATHE WS tight so feed can be mixed-on it 


county, Michigan, is one of and a trap door in the floor opens 
into chutes leading below. There 


the handiest barns that I have seen 
in a long time. As to making it easy to do the work incident _are four of these chutes for different feeds to facilitate ration- 
to a herd of dairy cattle and giving light and promoting ing cows according to their appetites. 
cleanliness, it is a barn that should be visited by dairymen The alfalfa hay is made before there is any straw to store, 
before they build or remodel. However, in the absence of of course, so the hay is put into either mow. Right beside 
such an opportunity, we can see the barn on paper. the driveway on the first floor are three holes. The two on the 
This was originally a bank barn. Some years later the outside are for straw because the cows face in. The alfalfa 
original building was extended to the west. The bank isto the hay is thrown down thru the center hole, which is directly 
south. In common with bank barns wherever found, it was over the feed alley. Either bay, it matters little which, is 
hard to get enough light into the basement of this one to filled entirely with alfalfa hay while the straw is put over the 
make it an acceptable cow stable. alfalfa on the other side. In this way, the hay and straw 
Hollenbeck solved this difficulty by putting in four win- requirements of the herd 
dows along the south side of the barn with their sills on a level van easily be met during 
with the mow floor. Four feet of flooring in front of each 
window was then taken up. The hole thus made is protected _ The first floor is ar- 
by 2x4’s slanting hay (7 & ranged so that all work is 
from the edge of a ie e done quickly, convenient- 
the holes to the ly, and with as little pitch- 
side of the barn ? os ins ing as possible. 
above the win- . The manure is 
dows. These , 4 3 : j i piled at the cor- 
2x4’s are tightly : ner of the barn 
boarded. During : es iy : farthest from the 
the winter sun toe a tanks where the 
coming thru the P ; 4 milk is cooled. 
windows goes in- ee The basement 
to what formerly . ee —— a. : floor of the barn 
was a dark base- ok ; ce a al : : Sings contains twenty 
ment. They are ~ - <r . oe eS a swinging stan- 
hinged at the top ahi. ihe Sa ae chions, tén on 
and in summer it oS pa each side, for ten 
are swung in and cows and ten 
hooked. Thus Hollenbeck’s barn heifers. As soon 
they furnish ad- as a hefier be- 
ditional ventilation. The ap- e FIRST FLOOR. comes a cow, she is graduated 
proach is to the south, where to the other side of the barn, 
hay is drawn up and where the for it is on this side that the 
feed given to the cows is hauled " milk scales. and milk’ sheet 
in. The feed room is on the west REMEDIES <2 Sah are hung. Adjacent to this 
. ; FIRST : Lt 
side of the driveway, well over side the milk cans and the 
to the north side and for a cooling tanks are located. 
reason. This makes it easier to Let it be observed in the 
take the feed off the ; oa plan that the cows are stan- 
wagon. This feed Sy; chioned on the side of th 
room is sided up : wit barn which is adjacent to the 
tightly and is large e shed which houses the eooling 
APPROACH tanks and in which the milk 
BASEMENT — STABLE cans }§(Continued on page 6! 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 53 


Facts About Fire Losses 


and Insurance..... 






a b AT are we going to do about it?” 

Ne asked a man, the other day, during 

a discussion of fire losses on Ameri- 

can farms. He fairly gasped as he said it—as though 
it was a problem with some hidden solution. 


But the answer is as clear as the nose on your face 
and rests with each farm owner. It is— 


BE CAREFUL! 


Remember that 90 percent of all farm fires are pre- 
ventable! This means that more than a hundred million 
dollars of the annual farm fire losses represent money 
actually thrown away. 


Nearly One-Sixth of the Net 


Farm Income Is Lost! 


It means that nearly one-sixth of the net profit from 
the operation of American farms goes up in smoke, due 
to fires most of which could be prevented if a few easy 
precautions were exercised. 

So it is your problem —and you can help solve it. 

Lightning comes first in the list of farm fire causes. 
Of course, lightning cannot be prevented, But damage 
to your property can be prevented, in about 95 percent 
of the cases, if buildings are properly rodded and fences 
grounded. Poor lightning rod installations will not do 
the work. But correct installation practically assures 
protection. 

There is a large percentage of loss from defective 
chimneys and flues; nearly 13 percent. Surely these 
are preventable, for it is so easy to build chimneys that 
are firesafe that there is no excuse for any other kind. 

Then there is careless smoking in 
barns, and the improper handling of 
matches and lanterns. 

Spontaneous combustion in hay is gen- 


from motors in barns—careless handling 
of gasoline and cleaning fluids—improp- 
erly installed stovepipes—stoves without 
hearths under them—sparks from thresh- 
ing machines—foul chimneys; the roll is 
a long one, but every item shows that 
precaution is the one requirement. 





Continental Insurance Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Home Insurance Company, New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
American Insurance Company 

National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 


FARM INSURAN 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 


You can easily get in touch 
with an agent in your local- 


ity. W: . . . 
erally the result of carelessness. Backfire Nhace Fes Pertan a specialty of farm insurance. Get in 


on the Farm.” 



















’~ Every Farmer Should Rea 


Farmers in Greater Danger: 


Than Any Other Class 


Think how helpless you are when fire breaks out. No 
fire fighting apparatus to come rushing to your aid. It's 
up to you and the neighbors to stop the flames if you 
can. But how poorly off ‘most farms are in the matter 
of fire-fighting equipment! 

A large percentage of farm fire losses are total—at least 
with respect to the buildings in which they start. Un- 
less the buildings are well separated, such loss is rarely 
confined to one. 


Then there is the matter of human safety. Nearly 
3,500 lives were snuffed out last year on American 
farms as a result of fires. For the most part women and 
children were the innocent victims. 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 
Performs Double Service 


The insurance companies named below make a serious 
business of farm fire prevention. This is one of the two 
greatest services performed, the other being the writing 
of reliable and dependable insurance. 


You don’t want a loss. If these companies can help 
you to protect your property and the lives of your family, 
they have performed a more valuable service than 
when they provide you with the right policy for your 
farm or pay you a just loss in case of fire. 


Legal Reserve Insurance is sound. It is backed by 
reserves which must be kept intact for the payment of 
losses. These companies write Fire and 
Lightning, Windstorm, Tornado and 
Cyclone insurance. They are represented 
in your community by men who make 


touch with such a representative. He will 
help you choose the policy you should 
have, will see that you have proper cover- 
age, will advise you in matters pertain- 
ing to fire prevention, and if loss should 
come will serve you in presenting your 
claim. 





Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Led. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Security Insurance Company, New Haven 
Great American Insurance Company 

Iowa National Fire Insurance Co. 


CE COMMITTEE 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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SUCCES3FUL FARMING 


S$SSSSSSSSEN 


Increases Your Daily Harvest 


There is one crop you harvest 
every day—your milk crop. It is a 
steady source of income and its size 
depends not only upon the number of 
dairy cattle you have, but also on the 
close skimming of your separator. 
You can feel absolutely certain you 
are getting every bit of butter fat 
from the milk if you use a 


1928 Model 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Noted for its thorough skimming 
—the feature which determines the 
extent of your profit. 

With the Rock Island skimming 
device you take advantage of the 
law of gravity. It assists you in the 
job of skimming, because the Rock 
Island works in the most natural 
way, the cream going up through 
the upper outlet and the skimmed 
milk down through the bottom out- 


let. Bottom outlet for skim milk 
makes a self-draining, easy-cleaning 


bowl. 


Low, swinging supply tank is easy 
to fill, Convenient crank, ball- 
bearing construction and self-oiling 
make it easy running. All moving 
parts enclosed. 

Free booklet tells why the Rock 
Island gets all. the cream. Write to- 
day for free booklet SF-103. 


Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Iil. 








There is a cost line 
running through every 
animal on your farm 


Fully 50,000 farmer owners have 
Positively proved that you can z 
wer the cost of producing beef, 
pork, mutton and dairy products 
with the Letz System of Home 
Crop Feeding. Theirresults show 
Letz Mixed Feed Makers will: 
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1. Save 25% to 504 of present feed crops by utilizing waste. 

2. Release up to 30% of your present feed crop acreage for cash crops 

3. Increase milk and meat production up to 30% through better “feed. preparation. 

4. Save up to 25¢% of labor in handling feed crops. 

§S. Improve health and condition of all farm animals. 
Write today for your free copy of “The Letz System of Home Crop Feeding.” It’s full of 
valuable information and ideas that every stock feeder should have; information taken from 
the experiences of stock feeders in every state in the Union. 


THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


1129 East Road - Crown Point, Indiana 


Zz MIXED FEED 


MAKER 





of The Pathfinder, thes 
liveliest, most unique and en- 
tertaining weekly magazine in Amere 
fea, Best fiction, pictures, wit, humor, 
information, news events, special features. 
Once you read The Pathfinder you will never 


do without it. Limited offer, SEND 10e TODAY! 
THE PATHFINDER, Dept.H-203 Washington, D.C. 





EASY AT LAST? 

TR EASY Doing «: 90 Days 

4 peans-S0 L ESSONS. Prepere for jobs lead- 
and up. Come to NE for sodage 


by “yey “Coy ves ‘ou Paes oh nes and e: 
nee, Write for bie for bie! FREE boo one ie ECTRICAL ScHooL, 
.» Paulina Street “Dept ot-07.86 Chicago, Mlinois 
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SILO PAYS ITS WAY 


A silo proved itself a good investm: 
last fall for the Potter and Homm 
Farm, Day county, South Dakota: A 
electric milking machine has also be: 
a money saver. 

In February, 1926, fourteen cows 
were making a daily average of 675 
pounds of 3.4 percent milk. They Wel 
each receiving 630 pounds per mont 





of shredded corn stalks and 325 pound 
of excellent hay. The grain ration co 
sisted of 93 pounds of oats, 232 poun d 
speltz and 35 pounds of linseed _oilm« 
per cow. The average cost for 10 
pounds of milk was $1. 

In February, 1927, the same cows 
produced 870 pounds of 3.49 percent 
milk. This is a gain of 7 pounds « 
butterfat. 

The roughage consisted of 952 pounds 
of silage and 280 pounds of poor hay 
The grain was oats ground with 15 
pounds of linseed oilmeal. The cost of 
100 pounds of milk was 74 cents. 

This section was visited last year 
with short crops. These men found 
that their barley crop was going to be 
a failure, and on the 4th of July de- 
cided to plant fodder corn. The silo 
was three-quarters filled with this crop 
of corn. This should prove that it pays 
to have some place to utilize feed of 
this kind, and the silo has proved to 
many to be a feed saver in this respect. 
It cost $100 to fill the silo. 

Potter and Hommel have installed 
an electric milking machine. This has 
proved to be a very good investment. 
It is a time saver and has taken the 
place of a man on the farm. Hommel 
said that with the help of his two small 
boys—ages 12 or 14—he is able to 
handle a herd of from 16 to 24 cows. 

It requires only twenty minutes 
every day to take care of the machine, 
and he thinks it is much cleaner than 
hand milking. The old cows of the herd 
took to the machine nicely as well as 
the young heifers. When Hommel was 
not home, the boys took care of the 
milking. 

Potter and Hommel also have a small 
cooling tank on the farm to take care 
| of the milk and cream. They find that 
this has improved the quality of the 
milk and cream very much.—J. A. 
Gunning, 8. Dak. 


TOO MUCH LOST TIME 
“There is no reason why a man 
should milk fifteen cows when only ten 











| of them are producing milk at a profit,” 
| said Charley Bechtold, Cooper county, 

Missouri, dairyman who believes cull- 

ing out boarder cows the first step a 
| farmer should take in making his herd 
| more profitable. 

“The loss of these five cows would 
more than pay the membership fee in 
a cow testing association.' Yet that is 
just what is happening in thousands oi 
herds. One-third of the cows are milk- 
ing at a loss—the good cows are pay- 
ing for their feed.”—C. F., Mo. 





The New York agricultural college 

| suggests a mineral mixture of twenty 

pounds each of limestone, steamed 

bonemeal and salt for dairy cows. Mix 

this amount with each ton of feed or feed 

by itself at the rate of two or three 
counces a day to each animal. 
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BETTER CREAM MARKETING 


For many years Gallia has been 


smong the leading counties of Ohio in | 


the production of “milk and butter. 

‘The Gallia County Dairy Sales 
Association was organized a little more 
than five years ago,” says Ellis Ham- 
rick, president of the association, “with 
4 membership of something like 100 of 
the leading dairy farmers in the 
county. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion was not to manufacture butter, 
but to sell eream cooperatively. 


It was figured that the plan would | 


be grip we my to the individual pro- 
ducer, not only that it would furnish a 
steady market, but the nearness of the 
Harmony creamery would enable the 
producers to deliver their cream in 
good shape and at a minimum cost. 

‘After organizing, each member 
signed a contract with the Harmony 
creamery to deliver, in good shape, the 
cream produced by a certain number 
of cows. This is still a requirement of 
all those who would become members 
of the association. Some of our mem- 
bers at the present time have only four 
or five cows, while others have as many 
is thirty-five head. 

But every member, regardless of 
whether he is a large or small pro- 
ducer, gets a square deal and is paid a 
uniform price for his cream which is 
four cents above the Chicago extras. 
That our members get considerably 
more for their cream than is paid by 
independent buyers in this section, is 
conclusive proof that our plan pays.” 

As evidence that the Gallia County 
Dairy Sales Association has made 
progress since it was organized five 
years ago, it is only necessary to point 


to the fact that whereas they started | 
the organization with 100 members and | 


1,000: cows, they now have 400 mem- 
bers and 4,000 cows with new ones 
coming in constantly. 

During the first six months of 1926 
the members of this association pro- 
duced 170,540 pounds of butterfat. The 
total amount received from the sale of 
cream from the Harmony creamery for 
six months, from March 1, 1926, to 
September 1, 1926, was $69,455.89. The 
amount of dividends declared for the 








me length of time was $4,268.50. 
They declared a dividend of two and 
one-half cents on each pound of but- 
terfat delivered to the creamery for six 
months, from March 1, 1926, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. The dividends vary 
from two and one-half cents to four 
and one-half cents a pound. Last March 
they paid four and one-half cents divi- 
dends on every pound for six months 
prior to that date. 
_ From the first of March, 1926, to 
September 1, 1926, their increase in 
butterfat over the corresponding six 
months the year before was 30,000 
pounds. They can increase the amount 
cream handled thru their coopera- 
live creamery 25 to» 30 percent with 
ry little extra cost in overhead. 

We believe that our association has 
ide real progress,” said Hamrick, 
ut we are not satisfied. We are sure 
at it is possible to do greater things 

nd render a — service to the 

cream producers of Gallia county in 

x; future than we have in the past.’ 
‘. E. L., Ohio. 
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Most Sensational 
Free Trial Offer Fver Made 


*¢Here’s an offer I defy anyone to beat for fairness and 
squareness to YOU! I’m willing to put the NEW Low 
Model Melotte up against any cream separator in the 
world. I KNOW that year in and year out, over a 
period of ten, twenty and forty or more years the New 
Melotte will put the MOST cream in your cream can! 
I know it’s the handiest, most convenient separator 

‘ Me made... AND NOW... to let YOU prove this—I will 

ses > ea yay ship the New Melotte right direct to your farm for a 











































rw PKR 30 days’ FREE TRIAL. You are under NO obligation 

\ yap 5, aay to keep it. Use it just as if it were yourown. Skim 
Wot dN your milk with it. Put it to every test. Try ANY other 
a OU separator the same way. Compare them. Let the 
a. other separator salesman run his machine, if he pre- 


fers. You run the Melotte... AND... if, in the face 
of any competition, after the FREE TRIAL, youdo not 
find the Melotte to be all I claim for it—send it back at 
my expense! That’s my offer! Could any offer be fairer? yy 














Even though you may have no idea 
of buying a new separator now, 
by all means mail the coupon be- 
low today — right now befure you 
Sorget st—and get the big FREE 
catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte separator and this great 
unprecedented offer — the most 
startling, sensational Free Trial 
Offer ever made on any cream 
separator. 
A great offer like this could 
only be made with a separator 
such as the Melotte. The 
Melotte is famous all over the 
world for its marvelous skim- 
ming, easy turning, easy clean- 
ing, durability and low upkeep cost. /#- 
vestigute and you'll find that the Melotte 
is the ONE separator yan. pe. single 
nearing, flexibly suspended, SELF-B. 
ANCILNG Melotte Bow! that NEVER gets 
out of balance. The ONE separator that 
assures you of — perfect skimming for 
LIFE—not just when it’s new — but per- 
fect skimmi-g every milking, day in and da: 
out—for 40 years or MORE! Think how a 
MORE cream money that means to YOU! 
We’ve made some strong claims here. Now, 
sey geese Sem & your own satisfaction 
— FREE —right on your own farm— and at 
our r. kl fake advantage of our great liberal 
Da s’ Free Trial Offer! Find out ~ KNOW 
how much more money the New Melotte 
will actually make for you than any other sepa- 
— you ever saw. You won't have 
to guess. You'll be sure! The 
below will bfing you the most amaz- 
ing separator news you ever heard. 
Mail it now—right now before you 
Tie it. Syypgrh this oe not 


onth! 


After the 30 days’Free Trial you suit yous ee ee ee ee ee 


own’ convenience about payment .. . cash, 

if f 0 i 
Ee Fe Mail il This WOW forFreek Book 
terest charges, no puncing charges— - B. BABSON, 


The Melotte Separator, “7, 








U.S 
No extra charges of any kin 2843 W. 19th St.. Dept. 25-18 Chicago, | Mi, 
Be sure, at least, to send for the Free | 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, 
New Melotte Catalog. Get all the facts Please serd me Free NEW Me elotte + Catal 
now about this great NEW separator, § and your Spouel Low ip lntgedactory Price and your $7. 
this new sensational 30 days’ Free Trial ot after = + 

ffer, and our remarkable terms. } Gvins Veur Hume and Adérese ptainte 

Fill in —cut out—mail the coupon—now, [| Name ------------------------.---------------------—- 
right now — before you lay this paper 
down! This does not obligate you to § Post Office —-.------_________. ——— 
buy anything! SO OS ae ee a _ 





How many cows do you milk? 
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Your Stock is Safe 


nsulated Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- - 
Zins Insulated can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 


® It means a lot to you toknow that your fences 
erican will holdand stand up for long years of service. 
American Steel ( Wire Company Fences are 


made of the right steel for the purpose— and 
Royal protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
Farm Earnings.” 


against rust, 
GUARANTEE 
Fences See our dealer in your community 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
Other Sales Offices: Chicago . NewYork . Boston . Cleveland . Worcester. Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
Buffalo . Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore , Wilkes Barre . St. Louis . Kansas City . St. Paul 
Oklahoma City . Birmingham . Memphis - Dallas . Denver . Salt Lake City 





size wires and used underthe same conditions. 
Send for free booklet,“How Fences Increase 





| 








Can Make 
Repairs 


With 
‘PLASTIC wooD 


A loose tile in the bathroomn—furni- 
ture chipped or gouged—screw holes 
that have served their usefulness— 
a leak among the shingles. A car- 
penter’s time costs money—with 
Plastic Wood you can'do the job 
yourself. Make repairs in the modern 
way—and it’s fun to do it too. It 
handles like putty and hardens into 
wood, with every wood property ex- 





Trade in Your Old Separa- 
tor for a New Series De Laval 


HIS affords users of old separators which | 

may be giving trouble and wasting time, 

butter-fat and money, an opportunity of re- | 
alizing something on their old machines and at | 
the same time securing the services of a new 
De Laval, which usually saves enough butter-fat | 
to pay for itself in a short time. 





cept the grain. Recommended for 
use under lacquer. Sold on easy teryite 
De Laval i cpemasecee “San Prentice 
54 lb., 35c.3 one pound $1.00 Ne hah peptioes | 


Sold by Hardware and Paint Stores. 165 Decetuay 600 facksea Blvd. 61 Beale S 


Send coupon if they cannot supply you 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 

262 Bolivar Street, Canton , Mass. 

Please send me % Ib. can of PLASTIC 
WOOD for which I enclose 35c. 


BED. «5 v0 00 cs cabncuccesd ssseueaannene 


Address...«. 


























BOWSHER 





FEED WiLL Sin fl 


(So d with or without elevator) 


| Crush ear corn (with or with- AN) 
out husks) and grind all kinds = 

















free extaiog. Tells about this world fa- 

mous Separator. Liberal trial offerattrac- 

tive terms. Prices!ow as $24.95. Monthly 

payments low as $2.20. Write today. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 2-T, Bainbridge, N.Y., or 

Bon 2-T, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, i, 


of smail grain. Have conical- ~ 
shaped grinders, ‘erent / 
all others, Handiest tooperate and Bv)\\ if ip 
Lightest Running (rit) aid U/ 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower : : 
Send today for Free Catalog 
N. H. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, ind. & 
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COWS DRINK FROMICUPS 


O. D. Beiberick, a prosperous farmer 
of Adams county, Indiana, gives mu: 
of his success in dairying to individu: 
drinking cups. Beiberick generally ha 
one or more high cows in his test asso 
ciation, and he says that the extra 
water they drink from the cups is on: 
of the main factors for his success, 

He got the idea of drinking cups from 
his tank heater. Due to the location « 
the barn and watering tank, a tank 
heater was a very dangerous thing. Sc 
in order to get along without the heater 
he installed drinking cups. He say 
that the cost is not high and they wil! 
soon pay for themselves. 

The barn is located about 200 feet 
from the well. Beiberick has electric 
power so with the aid of a power motor 
he pumps the water. He has a pipe 
from the well running up into the atti: 
in the house. In the attic on the end oi 
the pipe he has a three-gallon bucket 

A float is placed in the bucket, to- 
gether with an automatic switch. 
Pipes take the water to the cups in the 
barn, and every time the cows take a 
drink, the water will come first from 
the bucket in the attic, and when the 
water is drawn from the bucket, ‘the 
float will fall, and will push on the switch 
which will start the motor and pump 
water. 

When the cows stop drinking, the 
float will rise till high enough, then 
will lift the switch, thereby shutting 


| off the motor. 


During winter time the cows do sot 


| shiver in the cold wind while drinking. 


They will accordingly drink twice as 


| much water as otherwise and that. will 


naturally result in a bigger flow: of 
milk. 

In summer when it is hot, and the 
water out in the watering tank gets 
warm from the heat. of the day, the 
cows when returning home from pas- 
turing will not even touch the water in 
the tank but will wait for the fresh 
water in the stable. In using the drink- 
ing cups the cows will all drink sepa- 
rately instead of drinking at the tank 


| where there is always one or another 


knocking the other cows around.— 
S. M. S., Ind. 


FEED GRINDING COSTS 


From a cost of 9 cents a bushel. for 
grinding feed, George Hudson, Boone 
county, Missouri, has made a reduction 
| to 3 ‘cents. This has been done by 
using a small capacity mill and a small 
motor. 

Hudson is cooperating with the Mis- 
souri agricultural college in the develop- 
ment of uses for electricity on the farm. 
Last winter he ground the shelled corn 
for 40 Holstein cows with a 10-horse 


| power motor and an 8-inch burr. 


The cost was 2 cents a bushel for 
grinding and 7 cents a bushel for labor. 
The operation necessitated two men and 
a team once every three days to do the 
grinding and haul the feed from the 
granary to the barn. 

With the new system the shelled corn 
is put in an ov erhead bin above the feed 
room in the barn. A 2-horse power 
motor operates a small capacity mill, 
which is fed automatically. The switch 
to the motor is near the feed room door, 
so an attendant can let the grinder run 
while he is doing chores. 
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BUILDS A FARM AND A HERD 


Not having enough capital to buy a 
good farm and finding it impossible 


to buy a good herd of dairy cows, - 


Adolph Pfeiffer of Webster county, 

Missouri, has built both in the fifteen 

years since he moved on a run down 

eighty acres. 

“My corn grew about waist high 
that first year,’’ Pfeiffer told me recently 
after we looked over his herd of 
purebred Jerseys grazing contentedly 
on good pasture. “Manure from the 
dairy barn has.brought the yield up to 
as high as fifty bushels to the acre since 
then. As for clover, it simply couldn’t 
be grown the first few years tho u have 
since got as high as two tons’ o* good 
clover hay to the acre from onecutting.” 

Pfeiffer brought one good grade cow 
with him when he came from north 
Missouri. He needed more cows and 
bought a number of others, the best he 
could find, paying from fifty to seventy- 
five dollars apiece for them. But he 
sold all of them for the simple reason 
that none of them were worth keeping. 

Eventually a good herd of grades 
was built up by using good bulls on the 
original old’ cow and her heifers. One 
of her heifers, the only grade he has 
left on the place, produced 8,142 pounds 
of milk and 394 pounds of butterfat in 
one year in the cow testing association 
as an eight-year-old. She made him 
$123.48 above feed costs that year. As 
a fifteen-year-old she is still going strong 
and bringing a calf every year. 

Tho he was building up an excellent 
herd of grades, Pfeiffer wanted 
breds. But purebred cows would call 
for even better bulls than he had been 
using, and he didn’t feel that he could 
afford to buy one for his small herd. 

E. M. Harmon, who was county 
agent of Webster county at that time, 
helped the dairymen to organize a 
Jersey bull association. Pfeiffer bought 
shares to give him breeding privileges 
for all his cows and the next year, 1919, 
he bought three registered heifers. 

One of them he sold shortly. after- 
ward. From the other two he developed 
his present herd of eleven cows and 
heifers. In addition he has sold seven 
heifers and twelve bull calves. 

The three association bulls that he 
used all left good calves in his herd. 
One of them especially, Honoria’s Jap 
Owl, left his stamp of better production 
and type on his offspring. 

“That bull is responsible for the type 
and production found in a number of 
Webster county herds,” Pfeiffer de- 
clared. “While the bull association has 
been dissolved, it left an impression on 
the herds of the county that cannot be. 
erased. I, alone, have sold eight bull 
calves from club bulls to head Webster 
county herds.” 

Pfeiffer is using a son of Honoria’s 
Jap Owl, owned by a neighbor, George 
Zi gelhofer, at the present time. 

The marks of a substantial prosperity 
are to be seen in the place of the run 
down condition found on the farm 
when Pfeiffer bought it. His butter 
checks last winter—he churns from 
October to May and sells cream in the 
summer—ran around $80 a month. 
Sixty-five dollars worth of cream a 
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Duck Weather! 


In the excitement. of the day’s shooting, you pay little 
attention to the drizzle that soaks your valuable gun 


—and you! 


But afterward you both need attention, or you'll both 


suffer. 


A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for you—a 
good rub with 3- in-One, inside and out, protects your 
om | from rust and pitting, oils the firing and ejector 
mechanisms perfectly and polishes the stock to perfection. 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


won’t gum—and it won "t out. Instead, it penetrates the pores of the metal, form- 
ing a waterproof film that efies moisture. A nen of several high 


quality oils, it has properties that no ordinary single 


Used by hunters, trapshooters and rifle shots for 33 years. Army Manuals recom- 
mend it and prominent firearms manufacturers pack a sample with every 


gun 


All good hardware, sporting goods, auto accessory, drug, grocery and general 
stores have 3-in-One in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. 


Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the Big Red “One” on the label. 


FREE—S Goncrans sample, special Shooter’s {sealer and Dictionary of 


request will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE. OL CO., 130 William St.; New York, N. Y. 


A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 
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Ideal Anti-Freezing Hog Waterers are 
used on thousands of farmshelpingfarm- § 
ers make more money from their hogs. 
Tests prove that an Ideal waterer pays 
for itself in a very short time, saves [i 
labor and feed. Made in several sizes } ; 
and styles. Hi 


Write for free circulars and prices. 


NATIONAL MFG.& STAMPING CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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month is being sold this summer. In 
iddition he has sold $550 worth of 
breeding stock in tne last twelve 
months.—R,. R. T., Mo. 
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Use just as you 
use ordinary 
meat salt... 


Nothing to 
add...it’s all 
in the can 


The Most Amazing Development 
in the History of Home-Cured Meat 


Meat salt blended with a rare delicious sugar-cure and 
the zest of pure wood-smoke flavors ... a combination 
that brings to your table the finest meat you ever ate. 


You use Figaro Salt as you have always 
used ordinary meat salt. There are no new 
“tricks” to be learned.. The smokehouse 
_ can be forgotten. When your meat is cured 
peer this salt, it is ready to prepare for the 
tabDie. 


Here is a way to save yourself time and 
trouble. An easy and amazingly simple 
way to avoid long, tedious days of smoke- 
house smoking. 


By this unusual process, meat salt is 
highly impregnated with concentrated 
wood-smoke flavors—then blended with a 
marvelously balanced, delicious sugar- 
curing formula. All of this comes to you 
in one big can—ready for immediate use. 
There is nothing to be added. You just 
go ahead—using it as you have always 
used meat salt, 


The results will speak for themselves. 
What 400,000 farmers have found—you 
will find. You will have more ham and 
more bacon—for there will be little, if any 
shrinkage. 


Instead of lying on the smokehouse floor, 
in puddles of grease, the rich fats and de- 
licious juices will remain in the meat. The 
flavor is rich and sweet; never ‘‘over 
smoky” or “strong”. The labor, time and 
wastage the smokehouse has squandered 
for you, can all be saved. 


Every pound of meat, cured with Figaro 
Salt, brings to t':e table the deliciousness 
of “Ole Virginny’s” best. Perfect in color, 
rich in juices, sugar-cured and wonder- 
fully smoke- flavored— your meat will be 
the finest you ever ate, far superior to any 
that ever came from the smokehouse. 


The meat saved more than pays for the 
Figaro Salt. The rich flavor of each cut as 
it comes to the table will reward you, again 
and again, for turning to this new method. 
It is an easier and far better way to home- 
cure meat. You owe it to yourself to try it. 


Ask your dealer for Figaro Salt. It comes 
in ten-pound, yellow-labeled, air-tight cans. 
Each can will cure one hundred pounds ot 
the most delicious meat you ever had. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
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Gives the meat 
a rare delicious 
POT 5 520 0.0: 






Keeps all the 
rich juices 
in the meat 


























Forget you ever had a smokehouse . . . do 
what 400,000 other farmers have done 


Perfectly sugar-cure and smoke-flavor your 
meat with one simple operation .... have 
less work to do and more meat to eat 
by using Figaro Salt, the new method. 








EATON, IND., Mrs. ©. McCullough, MUSKOGEE, OKLA., Dock Walker, NORTH LEWISBURG, O., Dow Gilbert, 
writes: It is the easiest way to put up meat writes: Figaro Salt is all you claim for it writes: Figaro Salt has been the most sat- 
and we never ate better meat in our lives; and then some. Some may say it is too isfactory method of curing meat we have 
gave some to our neighbors and they sure fast; but we are living in a fast age; autos, ever used. Formerly used a sugar-cure, 
did enjoy it. airplanes, radios, etc. Figaro Salt is in but find this much. better. 
keeping with the times. —__— 
ELMORE CITY, OKLA., Roy Mulli et Boge * CORNING, IA., Mrs. W. J. Drennan, 
writes: I think Figaro cnnne-ommier Salt ic BISBEE, N. D., Chas. Bursinger, writes: writes: We have cured our own meat on 
t; gives the meat a good flavor; makes I certainly must say that your Figaro Salt the farm 35 years but never had such nice 
it juicy and tender and good to keep; saves is fine; sure gives the meat a splendid taste; flavored, good mat as with Figaro Salt, 
time and trouble. quick and easy to use. and with so little trouble. 
LEIGH, NEB., W. J. Korte, LANCASTER, KY., L. G. Davison, 
writes: Heard about Figaro Salt writes: I used your Figaro Salt and got 
over radio and glad we tried it. very satisfactory results; liked the flavor 
Used it on sausage, ham and dry fine. 


beef and like it fine, 





ANITA, IOWA, John A. Christenson, 
3 ENNEY, ILL., Mrs. Frank writes: Have ge Figaro Salt for 
Salt £ “. waarad — Figaro two years and will never use any other as 
alt for the first time this spring. : : 
Our meat kept fine and did not long as we can get Figaro 


mould as it usually does and was Cie ge : 
not so dry and hard. Like it NAPLES, S. D., John Johnson, writes: 
better than anything we've ever We used your Figaro sugar curing salt and 
used, ; like it fine. So easy to use. 

Cs , "2 ; 

Je id i . ! 5 y I 5 


An interesting and helpful book that 
gives you all the facts about this improv- 
ed method for better home cured meat 











MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 


Please send me your FREE book, “The Mos 
Amazing Development in the History of Meat Curing” 
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New 
Batteries 
will make your 


Light Plant 


You can have plenty of 
lights and plenty of power—all 
the convenience your fig he plant was built 
to give—if you give it strong dependable 
Universal ‘*Nu-Seal”’ Batteries to work with. 
Less care—long life 
Big sediment space, visible charging ¢ 
extra thick plates, fewer fillings— 
saves you trouble, insures long life. ‘ene 
Seals” cost you no more now and much 
less in the long run. 
For EVERY plant 
These batteries—the original sealed glass 
cells—are made in every size and capacity for 
every light plant ever sold!— Yours! Any! 
Battery Guide FREE 
Big free book that tells you how to care 
for all batteries. We make farm light, radio 
and auto batteries for every purpose—this 
book gives you our expert advice. Send for 
it. And remember there’s a g trade-in 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today! 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3432 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Auto-Radio-Farm —. - 
A-B-C Radio Socket Power Units 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 
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Sells on eaxy terms, $35 to = 
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ey Andy’” 11-4 
ine value in the 
world, only et free catalog. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 


Dept. 87, oer lowa 
talog. 








NTERLOCKING FENCE 


Buy better galvanized Fe — Save a third. 
Direct to User. We Pay the Freight. 
Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fenee, 
Barbed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint. 


Interlocking Fence Co, Box 535 Morton, 
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SWEET CLOVER HAY MAY BE 
DANGEROUS 


With the increased use of sweet 
clover as hay, there come new reports 
of losses from cattle poisoning. 
efforts of various investigators to de- 
termine just what molds or conditions 
of the hay are responsible for the 
poisoning have so far failed. Further- 


| more, the degree of spoilage has appar- 
| ently no relation to the dangers that 
| may result. 


Recently two Iowa farmers lost from 
poisoning attributed to the feeding of 
sweet clover hay, between fifteen and 
twenty head of cattle each within a 
week. One of these farmers lost his 
first six head by their bleeding to death 
after dehorning. 

The animals affected with the disease 
are not only anemic or thin blooded 
but the blood loses its capacity to co- 
agulate or clot, thus causing death 
from bleeding either internally or ex- 
ternally. 

As a rule, cattle that are being 
grained are seldom seriously affected 
while most of the deaths have been 
with young.stock and those that are 
subsisting on sweet clover either alone 
or in combination with some other 
roughage. 

Fortunately, a very effective method 
of treatment has been worked out by 
Doctors Schalk and Roderick of the 
North Dakota experimental station. 
After experimenting unsuccessfully for 
some time with all of the drugs com- 
monly used on humans to restore the 
clotting power of blood, these men at- 
tained remarkable results with blood 
transfusion. 

They recommend that a qualified 
veterinarian be called at once who 
should secure blood from a_ healthy 
cow and inject a quart or more of de- 
fibrinated blood “slowly directly into 
the jugular vein of the sick animal.” 


The advice of the North Dakota sta- 


tion is to use sweet clover hay with 
some other variety in alternate periods 
of two to three weeks in order to avoid 
the dangers of poisoning. Hemor- 
rhages generally do not occur sooner 
than two weeks after the cattle have 
had access to the sweet clover hay. 

However, in the case of one of the 
Iowa farmers who suffered such a loss 
recently, the cattle had been on sweet 
clover for some time previous to the 
appearance of the trouble with the ex- 
ception of a period of about three 
weeks. They had been back on the 
sweet clover ration for less than two 
weeks when the first animals died. 

This evidence would tend to show 
that the practice as recommended by 
the North Dakota station might not 
work out satisfactorily in avoiding the 
disease. The losses from sweet clover 
hay should, however, in no way dis- 
courage dairymen from continuing 
with the use of this valuable crop for 
pasture with the accompanying *bene- 
ficial effects to both livestock and soil. 
—F, C. B., Iowa, 
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$ Xie a) AD 
“20 Separator 


for full details of our 

oeurtite er. No matter what 

make o Copunatior you now own, 

we'll give you $20 allowance in 
change for 


Sighest ieatiee cihdnny 
ighes 4 
— larger cream checks 


30 Days Trial 


ie direct from Soete 
30 days’ Tn _ 
cides. AND at new lowest prices. 


Free Catalog NOW! 


Stop losing cream with a worn out separator. Wonder- 
ful aqgertenhy now to get the best of all separators 
on a liberal trade-in offer direct from factory. Find 
out about the amazing new Sharples. Catalog and full 
details sent free and without obligation. rite now. 


Sharples Separator Co,6908 Sharples Bidg., Chicago, Ul. 





More milk, better and cleaner milk. Increased in- 
come from your cows and increased net profit. 
How? Clipped cows is the answer. Hundreds of farm- 
ers have proved it to their own satisfaction. And I'll 
add to that my own iron-clad 


Money- Back Guarantee 


that this STEWART clipper will do everything we 
claim for it—that it will give you cleaner and health- 
ier cows—more milk! Better milk! More profits! 

And there’s but one small cost—no extras—no con- 
tinuous expense. 


You Can Afford It! 


If you’re milking four cows or more, you can get your 
money back in four weeks’ time. Others have done it. 
Ask your dealer or 


I°ll Send You the Facts— Free 
Doesn’t obligate you for a penny to learn the expe- 
my of others wi, ae a is money. making possibili- 
ies for yoursel me personally, 

nh Ra Beng pom card will do. Andy Olson 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


Dept. 218, $656 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 





Jiililinem elit “Burning 
mC LiL Heater 


ever made in tank heaters 
} oy any J 7 A 16 hours on one qgies of 
kerosene. No spar 
chamber entirely pg Be water; no heat wasted, 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeacedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 

Heavy galvanized fron—70 gallon capacity. Oil burner d' 

mpder tres h—guaranteed not to freeze. Races wales worm 
a. FARweas AGENTS 








We sise mene- wanted in every locality. 
— to f. ilding to sho 
fectore Portable Foster aragceservine af 


Houses tive "base. Write at once for 
e and special 


offer. Buy 
factory. 


Empire Tank Heater Co, 
125 N. 7th St., Washington, la, 











Pp Send Model or drawing for 

ATEN Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 

rences. Best results. Promptness assur 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








ALFALFA AND SILAGE MAKE 
RECORDS 


“We try to grow all of our own feed,”’ 
said J. S. Whitaker, southwest Missouri 
dairyman, in listing the points he con- 
sidered responsible for his success with 
dairy cows. “The biggest expense in 
the dairy business is that of feed. To 
lower feed costs without lowering pro- 
duction will increase the total 
profits. 

“In some cases feed costs may be 
lowered by buying feed in carload lots, 
going in with some neighbors. But the 
way we have been able to cut our feed 
costs to a minimum is to grow our own 
feed, especially growing all of the alfalfa 
hay we could use. Most dairymen have 
plenty of pasture, the shortage is 
usually with the winter ration. 

“Corn silage and alfalfa hay forms 
the bulk of our dairy ration. In addition 
we feed corn and oats, ground with our 
own mill on the farm, to which is added 
cottonseed meal or linseed oilmeal. 
This protein supplement is all the feed 
we have to buy and, altho we prefer 
linseed oilmeal, we go more by the differ- 
ence in the price in choosing which to 
buy.” ; 

Whitaker has 160 head of Holsteins, 
about half of which are registered. 
The thirty purebred, mature cows now 
in milk averaged 43 pounds of milk a 
day in March while on test, better than 
5 gallons a day. One cow in the herd 
has a record of 22,080 pounds of milk 
and 983 pounds of butter in a year, 
official test.—C. F., Mo. 


HE LET SUNLIGHT INTO 
THE BASEMENT 
Continued from page 52 


are placed in the summer. The milk 


scales and milk sheet hang in the | 


stable just to the right of the 
entrance. 

The feed chutes come down in the 
basement with straight sides but with a 
flare at the bottom forming a bin-like 
arrangement. The bottom of the chute 
is about two feet from the floor which 
makes it possible to measure the feed 
for individual cows without bending 
double as must be done where the con- 
centrates are kept in floor bins. The 
feed falls by gravity from the driveway 
level and the chute is merely a boxed 


in affair with partitions so that more | 


snace can be given ground corn and 
ground oats than cottonseed or linseed 
meal. Tonics, teat salve, and the like, 
are kept on two shelves above the open- 
ing of the feed chutes. 

The fact that Hollenbeck finds time 
to take care of so many cows besides 
a good-sized farm is partially due to the 
convenience of his barn. 


DRUGS FOR ABORTION 


Drugs and medicinal compounds are 
not likely to prevent or reduce losses 
from contagious abortion caused by the 
germ Bacillus abortus. This is the 
opinion of authorities «f the United 
States department of agriculture. 

Detailed information 
tained from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1536-F, ‘Infectious Abortion of Cattle.”’ 
The bulletin is free. Ask the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for it. 
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FARMING 


Low Altitude Comfortable Way 


















From wheat fields to orange groves. 


From fertile Mississippi Valley Farms 


To Ranches below sea level 


Or deserts transformed by irrigation. 


Glimpses of Mexicans, Indians, Mis- 
sions, Apache Trail, Roosevelt Dam — 
Direct to Phoenix and other winter 
resorts. 


Three fast through trains daily —Golden 
State Limited, de luxe all-Pullman, 
Apache and Californian. 


Through Standard and Tourist Pull- 
mans, Dining Carsand Coaches. Mail the 
coupon below for details of superior serv- 
ice Chicago, Kansas City,St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis and St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Santa Barbara. 

--—---—— —---——----; 


Rock Island Travel Service Bureau, | 
614 Valley Nat. Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Please send me booklets descriptive of California 


I and the Golden State Route andfull particulars con- 
] cerning train service 
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2 to 30 H-P. Engines 
Pumping Outfits—3-in-1 Saw 
ig, Log and 


Tree 
Saw, etc. 















I Guarantee the WITTE Engine 
to do the work of 3 to 5 hired hands and to save 
YOU one-half the time, labor and cost of any 
job on your place, It will increase your profits 
$500.00 to $1,000.00 a year. Used all over the 
world — GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME! 


Small EASY Payments? 


With my liberal EASY Terms the WITTE Engine 
i foritseif! Big surplus of power. Starts right 
rs below zero. Parts interchangeable. 
4 Cycle, throttling governor, valve-in-head motor type.) 
Alloy-steel construction, Comes completely equirs 
od with WICO Magneto. Write for new FREE 
k. Sizes 2 to 30 H-P. Engines, also 3-in-1 Saw 
Rigs and Pump Outfits, Get my unheard of LIFE- 
TIME GUARANIEE. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1618 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1618 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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his department of Letters and Com- 
is for our critics, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views heretnt expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 
views. We do not ask you to agree with 
them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will 


vermit. 


WHAT SHOULD GO IN S. F. 


In your September issue of 8. F. I 
noticed that you desire the readers to 
write in their views. Here are mine. I’ve 
been a reader of this fine magazine for not 
quite a year but the things which I have 

leaned from its pages are worth many 
ollars to me and not just twenty-five 
cents which they cost. 

The name of the magazine should make 
it strictly a farmers’ magazine and not 
one on such subjects as flower raising and 
sewing, etc. Of late, it seems to me that 
the magazine has been cluttered up with 
such articles, which are not of such vital 
importance to the farmers. My idea of 
articles for your periodical would be arti- 
cles of instruction, such as articles on beef 
judging and breeding, on the different 
ideas of the farmers about the country on 
raising their cows, their breeding, the 
ways in which they farm in general. 

That is my idea of afarm paper for the 
farmer. Perhaps you -will think I am too 
particular, but you asked for the ideas of 
your readers and there are mine.— 
P. J. W., Kans. 

[Note: What are your ideas? Do you 
agree or disagree with the above?— 
Editor.] 


ments 


WHO’S SELFISH? 


I’ve been a reader of S. F. since old 
enough to read any paper and hope to 
read it the rest of my life, if it stands up 
for prohibition. 

Perhaps the objector thinks that the 
God-loving people who helped to put 
liquor where it is harder for our children 
to get it are selfish in depriving him of his 
nip. Most people who are against prohibi- 
tion are the most selfish people God has 
under His canopy for they think not of the 
future generations, nor the born cripples 
the born blind, the born weak-minded, an 
the criminals that their selfish drinking is 
the cause of. 

I'll admit the booze trade is bad today 
and so is our law enforcement, or there 
would be no liquor organizations. I want 
to see the day when we spend less time 
making more laws but enforcing the ones 
we already have to the limit.—R. C. O., 


lowa. 


FEED THE BIRDS 


I have been reading 8S. F. since last 
March and must say it is one of the best 
farm papers published. I enjoy very much 
the stories Mr. Nichols writes of distant 
countries and I surely do think Our 
Bulletin a fine department. 

I was especially interested in the articles 
on bird-houses and bird enemies. I wish 
I might tell you all that I have learned the 
past two years of birds—their habits, 


food, songs, nest building, enemies, etc., 
but 1t would take too much space in our 
magazine. However, I will talk to you 
a while on feeding the birds. As winter is 
drawing near, now is a good time to begin 
thinking about winter food. Children 
should save seed as they begin to ripen— 
mustard, wild-mustard, tongue grass, 
plantain, wild-lettuce, careless-weed, or 
any of the weed seed of your own com- 
munity that you see the birds are fond of, 
and when the snow falls this winter, they 
certainly will enjoy the feed you give 
them. : 

Last winter I set trays of seeds on my 
windowsill and the wren, house-wren 
chickadee, titmouse and junco would 
come there for food. I could always tell 
when a new bird came to the window, it 
was so shy, but in a few days I could stand 
near the window and watch them and they 
paid no attention to me. I tied ears of 
corn and bacon-rinds to the limbs of the 
trees. The titmice and chickadees were 
very fond of bacon and suet also. The 
cardinals, jaybirds, and several kinds of 
woodpeckers ate the corn and wheat I 
gave them—M. F, S., Ind. 


FACTS ABOUT. RURAL CARRIERS 


I greatly appreciate “Our Bulletin” in 
S. F. and feel sure there is more freedom 
of expression in it than in many such 
spaces. 

J. H.S., Mo., in September issue shows 
greatly the need of some real information, 
if he is susceptible to such, and I should 
like to furnish it for him and others of 
like condition. 

First, let me say that I know something 
of the lot of the R. F. D. carrier, having 
served several years as carrier and for 
some time as national secretary for the 
Federation of Carriers. I could give 
other points of my experience, but this 
will suffice. 

First claim is that carriers are not quit- 
ting their jobs. They did at a rapid rate 
before the increase in pay came and for 
good cause. In some cases they are yet 
resigning to accept better paying posi- 
tions. Certainly J. H. S. does not want the 
post office department operated on a nose- 
to-the-grindstone salary basis with man 
after man quitting for better pay. He 
should realize that of all places that we 
need experienced men it is in this work. 

Most of the carriers do not make their 
routes in three hours, if the entire year is 
considered. Some, it is true, have fine 
roads and render more rapid service. In 
the near future routes may be classified, 
and salaries based on time required for 
service. This would only equalize the 
salaries, and many carriers would get more 
pay while others less. 

As for government workers cussing the 
government for anything, we know this 
not to be true, for they would be readily 
dismissed and their places filled by more 
loyal citizens. 

He says many carriers have raised 
families on their jobs. Surely there. is not 
much harm in raising a family, even on a 
government job. And no one but a 
bachelor, one willfully childless or a stale 
fellow could find fault in this. We, as 
good citizens, are entitled to our families 
and love them enough to do the right part 
by them, J. H. S., and any others to the 
contrary. 

He refers to the deficit in postal finances. 
Maybe he would rather have the post office 


make a profit off of him. No, a worse 
howl than ever would be heard. Anyway 
the rural carrier renders a much-neede 
service, not at a profit, but that our nation 
may serve her own people. Then, too, 
many other paler workers shared the 
increase that caused the needed raise in 
money order fees and postage rates. So 
don’t blame the R. F. D. boys with all 
this. If J. H. 8S. paid for the service actu- 
ally rendered, that is, enough to break 
even in the post office department, he 
would pay higher fees and rates yet. 
Name a greater service than carrying 
your letters at such a low rate as two'cents, 
our parcels for a few pennies, and the 
ike. We should be thankful that most of 
us have better temperaments than to be- 
little such service on the part of our 
nation. 

He states, too, that it was a crooked 
political trick to boost the pay. Let him 
name the crooked ones in this and let them 
deny it if they can. As for the carriers, 
I hasten to say that our part in this was 
not a crooked trick. We did what we 
could to secure our deserved raise and are 
not ashamed of the federation’s part 
in It. 

Why not every laboring man help his 
fellowman to improve his living condi- 
tions? Every sane R. F. D. carrier hon- 
estly tries to help the farmer and others 
upward, not backward. Try it, you will 
be cheered by the results.—F’. E. R., Ark. 

[Comment: The above letter effectively 
answers J. H. 8, except that it fails to 
state that carriers provide their own pen- 
sions by having 3% percent of their 
salary deducted from each pay check.— 
Editor.] 


TIME AND LIME 


In September S. F. a letter appeared 
under the above heading that greatly 
interested a convert to liming of soils who 
is still at the mourners’ bench. 

L. J. M. of Indiana tells of a failure to 
get a “clover catch” the year the lime was 
sown and of getting an excellent stand the 
following season. His experience was con- 
vincing to him that a certain amount of 
time was necessary for the process of 
“‘sweetening”’ the soil. 

Now this letter is to inform him that the 
writer had the same experience of failure 
te get a catch of clover on a certain field 
and the following year obtained a good 
“catch” of clover by sowing and discing 
in the seed without any cover crop ‘the 
second year. The difference in our experi- 
ences was that, in my case, no lime had 
ever been sown on the soil. 

On another field, where lime is supposed 
to be needed, I have recorded another fail- 
ure this year; will sow this field to clover 
in the spring and dise it in, without a 
cover crop, and without lime, to discover 
what the results will be. If I get a second 
stand of clover without lime I will very 
likely take my place among the skeptics 
and wait for another preacher, to convince 
me that liming is necessary to obtain a 
“catch” of clover.—E. H., Ind. 


I want to thank S. F. very much for the 
questions you answered me some time 
back regarding gooseberries and currants 
and also regarding the reliability of your 


advertisers. If all your subscribers are 
for you as much as I am, you have a great 
big family of boosters.—H. C., Iowa. 
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Radio is better with Battery Power 


NOT because they are new 
in themselves, but because 
they make possible modern 
perfection of radio recep- 
tion, batteries are the mod- 
ern source of radio power. 

Today’s radio sets were 
produced not merely to 
make something new, but 
to give you new enjoyment. 
That they will do. New plea- 
sures await you; more espe- 
cially if you use Battery 
Power. Never were receiv- 
ers so sensitive, loud-speak- 
ers so faithful; never has 
the need been so imperative 
for pure DC, Direct Current, 
that batteries provide. You 
must operate your set with 


full 


current that is smooth, 
uniform, steady. Only such 
eurrent is noiseless, free 
from disturbing sounds and 
false tonal effects. And 
only from batteries can such 
current be had. 

So batteries are needful 
if you would bring to your 
home the best that radio 
has to offer. Choose the 
Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery No. 486, modern in 
construction, developed 
exclusively by Eveready to 
bring new life and vigor to 
an old _ principle—actually 
the best and longest-lasting 
Eveready Battery ever built. 


It gives you Battery Power 


things you 


of 





Here is the Eveready 

Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 

486, Eveready’s longest- 

lasting provider of Bat- 
tery Power. 


for such a long time that 
you will find the cost and 
effort of infrequent replace- 
ment small indeed beside 
the modern perfection of 
reception that Battery 


Power makes possible. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York UCC) San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
—9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


WEAF-—New York 
WIJAR—Previdence 
WEEI!—Boston 
WF1—Philadel phia 
WCR-Buffalo 
WCAE-—Pittsburgh 
WSAI—Cincinnati 
WTAM—Cleveland 
WW )—Detroit 
WGN-Chicago 


WOC—Daven port 
— | Minneapolis 
WCCO) Se. Paul 
KSD-—St. Louis 
WDAF-—Kansas City 
WRC-PW ashington 
WGY—Schenectady 
WHAS—Louisville 
WSB-—Atlanta 
WSM—Nash ville 
WMC—Memphis 


Pacific Coast Stations— 
9 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 


KPO—KGO~—San Francisco KFI—Les Angeles 
KFOA—-KOMO-—Seattle KGW—Portland 
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“When nature brings again the age- 


old miracle of spring” 


HAD a letter the other day 
from a relative who lives 
in the city, and whose in- 
frequent visits are always in 
the busy summer time, when 
the farm is giving abundantly 
on every side, and the garden 
boasts many a bloom as well. 
There seemed to be a wistful 
tone to the letter, and a wish to 
escape from the fret of the 
town, and once again to enjoy 
the quiet of the country. But I 
wondered if the change would 
not be too great; for the country 
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THANKSGIVING 


WE thank Thee, Lord, for pleasant ways, 
We thank Thee, Lord, for gold; 
For health and strength and length of days 
And for a spirit bold; 


We thank Thee, Lord, for this our land, 
Its acres broad and fair, 

For church and school, on every hand: 
This our Thanksgiving prayer. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for world-wide 
peace, 
For war's red flag laid by; 
We're glad that mutual aims increase 
And rankling hatreds die. 


We thank Thee, Lord, for home, the 
place 
Where weary feet may rest, 
For clasping hand and eager face 
And all that makes it blest; 


For friends, the loyal and the true, 


day, They Are Likely to be 


wrapped buds that tremble in 
the blast, there is a world of 
loveliness just waiting to come 
forth when nature brings again 
the age-old miracle of spring 
Memory must have stored up 
some pictures, and there must 
be a vision which looks beyond 
what the eye seems to see. 
Today 1 walked among the 
cherry trees; but I was dream- 
ing of the red, fruit-laden 
branches, and the call of the 
robins as they flitted about, 
taking the choicest offerings; 
for the dear rascals seem to 
know they are necessary to 
our content and are never mo- 
lested. When I went thru the 


EDR ant pase ach 


For neighbors, everywhere, 
For love that blessed the whole year thru: 
This our Thanksgiving prayer. 


—L. Mitchell Thornton, 


in winter is in marked contrast 
to the country in summer. 

A great many people who 
have spent their early years in 
the country, and who find them- 
selves in later life dwellers of the 
city have that longing to go 
back. They do not always 
realize that the longing is more for the associations of the past 
than for the country itself. Memory generally stores up happy 
pictures of the days of youth. Whatever was wearisome or 
disappointing has faded from the thought, during the years 
that have intervened, and the glad and happy days stand out 
as mountain peas. But time in its relentless passing has taken 
many members irom the family circle, and there is no turning 
backward of its pages. 

So the men and women of mature years who realize a long- 
cherished dream of having a home in the country will be found 
with a disillusionment unless they set themselves to the task 
of creating an environment, which, tho it may not bear any 
resemblance to the home of their youth, will gradually grow 
into their afections and bring to them a sense of permanence 
and peace. 


The farm woman naturally turns to 
her flowers for companionship 
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a eights tanehion 


Oreally enjoy a winter in the country, one must have grown 
past dependence on mater‘al pleasures, and the necessity 
of personal companionship. There must be some sort of storing 
up in one’s own mentality to fall back uwoon, and there must be 
an ability to lose one’s self in the company of good books and 
magazines. But, one may say, “There is the radio and the 
telephone.” True they are a help, but it is not constant enter- 
tainment that makes for the deepest content. It must be 
drawn from the deeper wells of cuiet reflection, and a desire for 
understanding that brings one into touch with the Infinite. 
One must be able to remember the golden days that have 
passed, and the lessons they taught: and one must be able to 
look beyond the dark days when the rain comes down endlessly, 
or the snow piles up drifts in every direction, and know that 
underneath the sodden leaves or the drifts, or in the tightly 
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DEPARTMENT 


Farm Woman 
By LOUISA D. HOPPER 


Weather; If They are Bad To- 


Better Tomorrow” 


vineyard, I thought, ‘Here hung the red, and white, and 
purple grapes,” and I could fancy again the hum of the 
bees about them; and when I walked over the apparent- 
ly deserted tulip beds, I saw the gay red and pink banners 
waving in the breeze. Here, where the dried stalks of the 
peonies stand, I recalled the pink and white beauties 
and the deep reds with golden centers; and here in this 
vacant spot, I could fancy the rows and rows of gladi- 
olus, with their unsurpassed charms, and almost at my 
feet the dainty lilies of the valley. 

I dug down the other day to inquire of my tulips how 
they were getting along, and to see if any marauding 
gopher had disturbed them. They had had a long sum- 
mer’s rest down there oblivious of the grass and the 
phlox that had taken possession of their bed; but they 
had not murmured at their lonely or neglected lot. They 
had just quietly and graciously waited and gone on storing up 
their future needs, and had begun to grow in anticipation of 
their early spring adventure of bloom. 

Somehow I thought they taught a lesson. Maybe when 
life seems dull, and we do 
not seem to play any very 
important part in the world, 
if we could have the grace to 
wait, and the patience to 
store up some wisdom while 
we waited, we, too, might 
some day be able to lift our 
heads above the clouds and 
bring a happy message to the 
world even as the tulips do. 
Who knows? 

Winter has its charms that 
do not require one to draw 
on their imagination or mem- 
ory. There is a certain airy 
grace in the leafless trees and the birds 
shrubs; there is a clearer blue 
in the sky and more gorgeous 
cloud effects, and the sunrise and sunset of many a winter 
day are almost unbelievably lovely. 

We women of the town and country have much the same 
housekeeping problems, successes and failures. Our greatest 
difference comes in our diversions. Where the town woman 
turns naturally to clubs and societies that mean human com- 
panionship, the farm woman is more likely to fall back on 
her reading in winter, and her flowers and garden in summer. 
She is so surrounded by things that depend on her for their 
comfort or well-being, that they form a very strong link in 
binding her to her home. 





One finds it hard to leave even 


NE likes to think that children are the strongest bonds 

in a home, tho in these days it would almost seem they 
are not. But I am writing more particularly of the woman 
who has no little ones to bind her. 

When the woman who dwells in the city grows weary of the 
humdrum life and disgruntled with her husband, and finally 
decides to leave him, very often she has not much else to 
leave. Furniture does not endear itself to one particularly, 
for all its importance. But how different must be the depar- 




















“To really enjoy a winter in the country, one must have grown past 


dependence on material pleasures” 


ture of the farm woman! She cannot pack up her clothes and 
a few trinkets and leave a note of farewell on the table for 
John. She must leave not only her husband, but all the dear 
familiar things that have grown into her affections and become 
so large a part in her life. So many things have become de- 
pendent upon her: the old pet hens and their broods of fluffy 
chicks; the pigeons that flock about her when’she fills their 
watering pan; the birds that have become accustomed to 
finding their feed in certain places on winter days. Who would 
train the roses that clamber about the kitchen door? Who 
would greet the early crocus blooms as they come forth shyly 
from their winter sleep? Who could ever care for all these 
things as she has? 


YOMEHOW she feels that she has more to lose than to 
\J gain by leaving, and she does not want her freedom at 
such a price. So the attractions of home and the claims upon 
her sympathies win out, and she decides to overlook what 
may have seemed a delinquency, and to stand by unto the 
end. 

Perhaps if she took her troubles to the “movies” she might 
arrive at a different conclusion, but as she walks about in 
God’s great out-of-door theater, she is enabled to look beyond 
the scenes, and to know that happiness does not come by 
running away from every little problem or burden, and the 
longer she looks, the less the problem grows. 

And so, since affairs usually adjust themselves if we give 
them a little time, harmony reigns again and life flows on 
again rather pleasantly for John and Mary; each learning to 
be a little more unselfish, and not demanding more than they 
are willing to give. They may have to make some sacrifices, 
but they maintain their home and raise their children, if 
they have any, and reach a more serene old age than if they 
had broken up and gone their separate ways. 

Husbands are very much like the weather anyhow; if they 
are bad today, they are likely to be better tomorrow. 

I have lived in this neighborhood for nearly a quarter of a 
century. It does not seem so long as it sounds. It is a good 
neighborhood of kindly people. We do not visit much, for 
we are all so busy raising children, or flowers, or gardens, or 
chickens, yet I recall many thoughtful and gracious deeds 
that have been done in the neighborhood. I do not, however, 
remember that any woman around about us has ever found 
the time or reached the decision to Continued on page 86 
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Thanksgiving 
Again! 


ful of finely 








r VHANKSGIVING? Why, only 
yesterday we were shooting fire- 
crackers, and now we are plan- 

ning for Thanksgiving dinner. 

This, the first of the season’s feasts, 
is thought of, perhaps, as an even more 
festive occasion than Christmas when 
the giving of gifts seems to reign pre- 
dominant, and nosooner has Jack 
Frost made his “ssut” in the fall than 
we begin with joyous anticipation to 
plan for the day. We hear someone 
saying, “It is my turn this year to give 
the family dinner and it would be a 
pleasure to do so if I knew what to 
serve them.” 

It is for such perplexed housekeepers 
that we are making some suggestions 
for this year’s Thanksgiving dinner, 
leaving it to the hostess, however, to 
see that all the surroundings—home 
and table decorations and all—take on 
a true Thanksgiving aspect. 

First on my favorite menu 
comes cream of tomato soup. 

The recipe I use is as follows: 

Cream of Tomato Soup 
3 cans of tomato soup 
1 quart of thin cream 


14 teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of paprika 


Heat the tomato soup and 
cream separately, pour the 
tomato soup into the cream, 
and add salt and pepper. 
Do not let boil after com- 
bining or it may separate. 
Serve at once with toasted 





chopped onion, 
34 teaspoonful of 
black pepper and 
salt to taste. Mix 
with a fork and fill the cavity. Turn the 
wings in and hold in position by tying 
a string around the body; the legs also 
should be tied to the body. Rub butter 
over the turkey, sprinkle with flour, 
salt and a little black pepper. Place in 
a hot roaster in.which has been melted 
to a piping hot degree 14 cupful of 
butter and 14 cupful of vegetable oil 
shortening. Leave the cover off until 
the turkey is a good brown, then reduce 
the heat and finish baking in a moderate 
oven until tender. If the turkey is a 
young hen it should cook in two hours. 
Baste occasionally with the liquid in 
the pan, adding a little hot water if 
necessary. 
Brown Gravy 

While the turkey is cooking, brown 
34 cupful of flour in a dry frying pan. 
When the turkey is removed from 
the roaster put the browned flour 


A fruit salad is 
just the thing to 
‘oe .. serve at the feast 


And Better-Than-Ever 
Recipes for the Feast 


By ESTELLA LANE 


soggy, and unless proper treatment is 
given them that is exactly what will 
happen. For Thanksgiving let us pay 
special attention to their preparation. 
Put them on to cook in cold water, 
and in just as little as possible—have it 
not quite covering the potatoes. Let 
them come quickly to boiling, then turn 
the heat down or set them back a little, 
so that they are boiling but not too 
rapidly, or you will not have water 
enough to’ cook them. When done, 
drain off every drop of water; put 


A bowl of autumn fruits is 
always lovely for a center- 


pre ce 








crackers. 

Turkey — or chicken — 
prepared as follows is delicious, and 
the dressing is the ‘‘best ever’ surely. 

Turkey 

Wash a ten-pound turkey hen, dry 
thoroly inside and out, rub the cavity 
with butter, salt and pepper, and fill 
with dressing made as follows: 

Mix 6 cupfuls of bread very finely 
crumbed, taken from the center of the 
loaf only, and 1 cupful of melted but- 
ter, 14 teaspoonful of sage, 1 teaspoon- 


into the fat, blending thoroly; add 1 
can of mushrooms, drained, stirrinz 
constantly to prevent burning, then 
add milk and water in equal parts, and 
salt and pepper to taste. 
Mashed Potatoes 

Mashing the humble potato seems a 
simple matter, but it does in reality 
demand consideration. There is nothing 
more horrible than a watery, lumpy 


potato. Potatoes vory quickly become 


the kettle back on a low 
fire for a minute or two 
before mashing them. Add 
salt; mash until _ per- 
fectly smooth; then 
add cream and butter, and beat hard 
until white and fluffy. Good potatoes 
should stand alone. 





Sweet Potato Balls 


2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

lg teaspoonful of black 
pepper 

1 beaten egg 


2 cupfuls of hot riced 
sweet potato 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
14 teasnoonful of salt 
Mix all together, and beat hard for 
three minutes. Shape into small balls, 
roll in flour, fry in (Continued on page 70 
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There’s a 5-Hour 


strength supply 
in this hot whole grain breakfast 





The men-folks getting ready for a stren- 
uous morning’s work— 


The children, preparing for the demands 
which school puts on them— 


The woman of the house already knee- 
deep im her day’s activities— 


What is their greatest early morning 
need? 


Strength! 

The strength that only the right kind 
of breakfast can supply! 

It’s been 12 or more hours since the 
last meal. Hard work lies ahead. 


Breakfast must provide the quickly- 
available, long-lasting strength to carry 
us through. 


Hot whole grain—the breakfast for 
strength. Nutrition authorities «advise 
one special food to provide this needed 
strength. Hot whole grain cereal and milk. 


Mother’s Oats—a 5-hour strength 
supply. In a Mother’s Oats breakfast 
there is strength to last you for 5 hours! 
This is because it is so rich in the ele- 
ments that make strength—in muscle- 
building materials; in energy, minerals 
and vitamins. 

Greater values in whole grain. Care- 
ful millers prepare Mother’s Oats in a 
way that saves the full food values of the 
natural whole grain. None of the nour- 
ishment is milled away, as so often hap- 
pens with cereals The tender oat bran 
is especially valuable as a “regulator.” 

So good to eat! The rich flavor of 
Mother's Oats—as delicate as tender 
nut meats—has long made it a favorite. 
Children love it! 

Two kinds—regular and quick. 
Your grocer has Mothcr’s Oats in two 


forms; the regular kind you 
have always known and 
the quick-cooking kind. 
Quick Mother’s Oats cooks 
in 2)4- 5 minutes. 

A family food. Your 
family needs the strength a 
Mother’s Oats breakfast provides: 
Start tomorrow to give it to 
them regularly. 


Premiums too— 
a coupon in every package 
When once you discover the 
unusual quality of Mother’s Oats 


premiums, you'll be enthusiastic 
over this way of getting the 





household articles and 
* conveniences you need! 
The silverware, for in- 
stance, is fine Tudor Plate, 
made by the makers of 
the famous Community 
and guaranteed for 25 
years. Lamps, pillows, jewelry, 
are offered, too—all in exquisite 
taste and smart designs. Toys 
for the children—gold watches 
—fountain pens—and many 
other handsome things are de- 
scribed in the Complete Premium 
Catalog. Send for your copy 
today, to Mother’s Oats, Room 
1708, 80 E. Jackson Street, 


Chicago, IL 


Plate 


PREMIUMS TOO! 








MOTHER'S COUPON 
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A Coupon 
in every package 


Quick Mother's Oats 


Rey, 







Now two kinds— 
the regular kind 
you have always 
known and Quick 
Mother’s Oats 
cooks in 24—5 
minutes. 
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_ALARM CLOCKS - 




















e And VWIOW 4 4 4 Five Modal, “Pisia” or “Lamiaonr” 


Type-T $1.50 Type-T Radiolite $2.25 


Type-S 2.00 Type-S Radiolit 2.75 
INGERSOLL ALARM CLOCKS—made by tke TreeB 2:50 Tope BUadiclite 3.50 


makers of Ingersoll Watches—with all that the Type-R 3.25 Type-R oo 4.50 
~ . ; . ae Type-R Jr. 3.25 Type-R Jr. Radiolite 4.50 

name Ingersoll means in quality, reliability, style ee ee 

and value. 


You'll respect the way these Ingersoll clocks keep 
time; you'll admire their looks. Basically of taste- 
ful design and proportions they have many features 
that will appeal to you: metal dials—heavy rolled 
edge cases—artistic hands and numerals—handles 
and feet that are part of the clock rather than merely 
attachments—knob alarm switches. 


Five models, each in plain dial or luminous— 
priced from $1.50 to $4.50. You'll find them on 
sale at Ingersoll dealers’ everywhere. If your dealer 
has not yet stocked them, write us mentioning 


his name. - os =f 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. 


30 Irving Place, New York 215 W. Randolph St., Chicago 290 First St., San Francisco 





























Mary Brooks Picken 


and deliberation in planning a new 

dress. I don’t believe that we 
should rush into a store and say, “Give 
me quickly four yards of black satin, a 
two-piece dress pattern size 40, and 
two spools of black thread,’’ just as we 
would ask for ten pounds of 
sugar or two pounds of 
coffee! Rather we should 
anticipate a new dress just 
as we do a gift at Christ 
mas time, and gain joy in 
the planning that is in itself 
commensurate with the ac- 
tual owning of the beauti- 
ful new dress. 

I use the words “new 
dress” advisedly, because 
while we treasure the own- 
ership of an old one, it is a 
new dress with which we 
are thrilled. My logic in con- 
sidering a new dress is this: A 
new dress should be a composite 
expression of our best good taste 
and workmanship. It should be 
planned, designed and created 
just for us, so that when we own 
it and wear it, it becomes so 
much a part of us, so representa- 
tive of ourselves, that we experi- 


ence a peculiar satisfaction in 
putting it on and feel a real 


I AM always a contender for time 


reluctance to have it wear out. 

How to achieve such a dress 
is the point of importance. We 
must consider the three essen- 
tials that contribute toward it. 
First, what is the season’s dic- 
tum in fashion? Second, what 
in fashion is good taste for us as 
individuals? Third, how can we 
combine the two first essentials 
to result in a successful dress? 

Sketches of four interesting 
dresses are shown here, each with inter- 
esting waist line, becoming collar line, 
and the fashionable skirt fullness. Any 
one of the four dresses, looked at indi- 
vidually, has its own meritorious points 
and definite possibilities for becoming- 
ness. 

The designs are all in keeping with 
the newest of fashion’s offerings and 
are appropriate for silk, velvet, velve- 
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teen, wool crepe, wool ci. iis, or light- 
weight jersey. 

Design 3144 would be most attractive 
made in the soft new velvet that is in 
such favor with fashion this winter. 

It was said in Paris that the summer 
season had wound up with an abundance 
of printed silk, and that the small de- 
signs particularly were in evidence; this 
means that we can safely buy a subdued 
printed silk and wear it thru the winter, 
knowing that it will not be out of style 
until it has served us fully. 

The newest printed silks are very 





3144 3131 728 


interesting in their rich somberness. 
They have a soft, old look which recalls 
the tones in rich old tapestries and 
treasured silks that are as valuable as 
they are old. 

The designs shown on this page, either 
at the extreme left or the extreme right, 
are very suitable for the printed silks 
of new designs. They should be trimmed 
with a color that is in harmony with 
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New Dress 
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the colors used in the printed design. 

Design 3144 is especially suited to 
either satin or velvet. 

Design 728 is best adapted to satin 
or crepe. 

If you are .arge, or larger than you 
feel you want to be, choose black or navy 
blue satin or crepe, and follow design 
728, which will aid you remarkably in 
achieving smart slenderness. The dres 
has a youthful dignity that is alway. 
desirable when one wishes to appear 
smaller than she is. 

If you are medium large and like 
design 3144 especially well, 
take the precaution to drop 
the waistline down a trifle 
and you will have less 
blouse, thus achieving a 
more slender line. In such 
@ case, use also a long, apron 
tie string at the center front 
for the belt finish. This 
will create a full-length, 
lengthwise line. 

In making the dresses 
shown here you will experi- 
ence no serious difficulties 
of construction. The pic- 
tures will guide you very 
accurately in making the 
proportions correct. 

In cutting your dresses, 
make the same length as 
you have had your summer 
dresses. Paris, to be sure, 

has whispered that a slightly 
longer skirt will be in order, but 
we see no definite indication 
of it. 


F you are using silk, allow at 

least three inches for a hem. 
Stitch the edge of the hem by 
machine and then use this 
stitched edge as a stay for your 
slip stitches, which will allow 
the hem to be made without 
any stitches showing thru the 
right side. 

For silk, make plain, pressed- 
open seams and overcast them. 
They are more satisfactory than 
French seams, especially in dresses. 

To make a very nice finish for the 
edges of cuffs, neckline and the like for 
good silk dresses, use narrow bindings 
made with a double fold of bias, that is, 
a true bias piece cut 144 inches wide, 
folded thru the center, raw edges stitched 
to the raw edge of the dress, then the 
folded edge brought over to conceal all 
the raw edges, (Continued on page 96 





Patterns may be secured by mail from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
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The Perfected 


ALL 
ELECTRIC 
6 RADIO 


Plus in and tune in. Radioenjoyment night after night. Coast 


to coast reception. Amazing clearness. No batte 
inators, chargers, bother, muss and di i 


ries, elim- 





Absolutely eleetric from start to finish — absolutely per- 
fect. Guaranteed. Shipped direct at rock-bottom factory prices 
but you try it FREE for 30 days before you buy. 


7 Tubes — Single Control 


You tunein all stations with this powerful seven-tube all-electric 
radio by easy turning of one illuminated drum control. Has space 


for logging. Hairline, dependable 
selectivity. Set is housed ingenu- 
ine bur!-finish solid walnut. 
Ready for operation two minutes 
after you have it. 


Beautiful Console 


Amaster-piece of beautiful furniture— 
@ master-piece of radio construction. 
All-electric radio in solid burl-finish 
walnut console. Built in cone speaker 
of finest quality and accuracy for both 
high and low notes. 


Write for FREE Literature 
As you owe yourself the best in radio 
ey owe it to yourself to know all about 
Randolph Radio Sets. Write us to- 
day for complete literature illustrating 
Randol -Electric and Battery 
Radio in full colors and giving 
complete description and information 
about both console and table models. 


RANDOLPH RADIO 
CORPORATION 
711 W. Lake St. Dept, 240 Chicago 
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1 have hundreds of men now with me on this basis 
—ready for a hundred more, part or full time. It’s 
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TO *250 A WEEK 
Your Share of the Profits 
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THANKSGIVING AGAIN! 


Continued from page 66 


deep fat until brown and remove im- 
mediately. Drain on brown paper 
and serve very hot. 
String Beans 
No doubt canned string beans will be 
brought from the basement, and will 


| simply need iieating thoroly, with a 


little butter, salt and pepper added for 
seasoning. 
Stuffed Celery 

1 Philadelphia cream cheese, or 

lg cupful of very soft cottage chees¢ 

1 tablespoonfu! of olives cut fine 

1 tablespoonful of heavy cream 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

Mix together the cheese, olives, 

cream and salt, and put into the refrig- 


| erator for two or three hours before us- 


ing. Wash and string the celery, using 
only the small, tender stalks. Wrap in 
a damp cloth or put into a vegetable 


| bag and place on the ice. A few minutes 


before you are ready to serve dinner, 


| fill the hollow of the celery stalks with 


the cheese mixture, and sprinkle spar- 
ingly with paprika. 

Crisp, large olives are nice passed 
with the stuffed celery for such a grand 
occasion as this feast. 

Cranberry Jam 


1 quart of cranberries 134 cupfuls of water 
2 cupfuls of sugar 


Grind the cranberries thru the meat 
chopper, add the water, and boil six 
minutes; then add the sugar and boil 
three minutes, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from the stove and pour into the 
dish in which you wish to serve it or 
into jelly glasses. This always jells 
nicely, and will keep indefinitely. 


Wengard, in Ohio, made $430 for his share in one 
week. Montgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first 
week hestarted. Hundreds aremaking $200 to $500 
every month the year round. It’s a great business. 
Everybody buys oil. You simply take orders on 
Long Credit Terms for nationally known lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor Oils—Columbia Paints and Roofing. We ship direct 
from nearby warehouse and collect. Pay you Week. 
Make a clean-up next few months taking orders at present 
low prices for Spring delivery. Commissions paid at once. | 
] Hy for this chance. Just say, ‘‘I am in- 
Write Quick terested in your Sanpeatien ina 
letter or on a postcard. Mail it and I’ll send complete partic- 
ulars by return mail. First applications get the preference. 
Act Now! P. WEBSTER. General Manager 


T. 
211 
Central Petroleum Co. cievecans, ons 
Sents Wanted 
Make Big Money in Spare Time 
| Demonstrating the Famous Trego 
Radios and Phonographs to your 
friends, Made in both Five and Six- 
tube Tuned Radio Frequency Sets, at 
prices ranging from $49.50 to 
1$173.80; also the last word in 
|Portable Phonographs; ideal for 
jhome, motor trips, camps, etc 
I$15 and $25. As well as hundreds of 
jother fast selling articles for agents 
TREGO RADIO MFG. CO, 
1427 Chestnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


ww 
° yy 
ll and fhe egion 
offlorida * 
ROW oranges and grapefruit where quality 
I profitable returns—where marketing 
facilities are established and where excellent 
citrus land is reasonably priced. Also land suitable 
for winter vegetables, bulbs, ferns, grapes, dairy- 


Delicious Red Pepper Relish 
3 medium-sized sweet 14 cupfuls of sugar 
red peppers 1 cupful of vinegar 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
Run the peppers thru the food grind- 
er, add the salt and set aside for three 
or four hours, then pour cold water over, 
and drain. Boil with the sugar and 
vinegar until thick, stirring often. 
This relish should be made at least a 
| week before serving, in order to be well 
flavored. 


ing, poultry, etc. Ideal living cormditions, mild 
year-round climate, splendid asphalt highways, 
a rolling hillsand beautiful lakes. A delightful 
place to spend the winter. Write for booklet. 


NBORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Room 509 Orlando, Florida 
a ————, 








Fruit Salad 

Canned 
cherries 

Nuts 


Canned pears Royal -Ann 


Canned pineapple 
Preserved figs 
Remove the pits from cherries and 
fill each cavity with a nut meat. Place 
half a pear on a crisp heart of lettuce 
| with three or four small pieces of pine- 
apple. On top of this pile six or seven 
of the cherries, and at one side a pre- 
served fig filled with cream cheese. Top 


Wonder Ointment From 

”’s Wool Works Like Magic 

The base of Corona is extracted from the Wool of 

the Sheep. An amazing ointment for Burns,Scalds, 

Cuts, Sore Teats and Caked Udder of Cows, or any 
flesh wound on man or beast, also for Eczema. 

FREE SAMPLE. If you are not a user of Corona 

send for free — and our 24-page booklet of 

uses today and at our expense. 
Sold by reliahle Druggists and Harness dealers. 
‘Service First—Then ag 


OUR 
THE CORONA MFG. CO., 11 Corona Bidg., 
























with 2 tablespoonfuls of homemade 
salad dressing mixed with an abun- 
dance of whipped creani. 

Homemade Salad Dressing 


1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 cupfuls of vinegar 
(weakened) 

1 tablespoonful of but- 


8 egg ae 

1 cupiul of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour 


ter 

Beat the eggs until thick, add the 
sugar, flour and salt, mix thoroly, then 
add the vinegar and cook, stirring, in a 
double boiler. When thick, which re- 
quires only a few minutes after the mix- 
ture is heated thru, add the butter. 
Chill, and fold in whipped cream just 
before serving. No mustard is required. 

Pumpkin Pie Filling 


2 cupfuls of cooked or canned pumpkin 
34 eupful of brown sugar 

43 cupful of granulated sugar 

24 teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of ginger 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

3 eggs 

2 cupfuls of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter (melted) 


Mix the ingredients in order named 
and bake in an uncooked pie shell in a 
very hot oven for ten or fifteen minutes, 
then reduce the heat and bake slowly 
for a half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Cool and serve with whipped cream 
piled lightly on each piece. 

Salted Almonds 

Pour boiling water over 14 pound of 
almonds and let stand ten minutes, 
when the skins will slip off easily. Dry 
with a cloth. Into a frying pan put | 
cupful of vegetable oil and when hot 
add the almonds, putting in a few at a 
time. When a golden brown remove 
with a perforated spoon and place on a 
linen cloth. Sprinkle with salt; when 
cool they are ready for use. 

An unusual and appropriate center- 
piece to be used at a Thanksgiving 
dinner is one of the ship models now 
in vogue. The ship for this purpose 
should not be more than twelve or four- 
teen inches in length, with an appro- 


priate inscription, as, for instance, 
“Mayflower,” or “Spirit of Thanks- 


giving.”” One having as its cargo small 
colorful fruit and a small light at the 
bow is sometimes used. ‘This fruit- 
laden ship when placed upon a square 
or oblong mirror makes a very pleasing 
and unique centerpiece. Small stones 
banked around the edge of the mirror 
add to the effectiveness. 

A more simple and _ inexpensive 
centerpiece is made as follows: Secure 
a ma round, bright yellow pumpkin, 
cut one end off about one-fourth of the 
way down, remove the seeds, cut 
notches about one inch deep around 
the top, line with wax paper, and fill 
with fruit and nuts. This centerpiece 
with pretty orange candles at either 
— of the table is attractive and season- 
able. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have on hand a number of 
sets of the patterns for making toys 
at home that were offered last No- 
vember—for Billy Whiskers, Lucy 
Goosey, Clown Doll, Little Pig, and 
Baby Doll. This entire set of five 
patterns will be sent as long as 
the supply lasts, on- receipt of ten 
cents in stamps or coin. Address 
your request to Home Department 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Ahead of him, 





so much to master...all alone! 


Yet only you can care 
for him in little things 
like this 


What worlds he has to conquer— 
this boy of yours! How much he 
needs all the health and vigor you 
are giving him! 

Constantly you are planning for 
his success—caring i him and 
safeguarding him. Not just in the 
big ways, but also in those many 
small ways which only mothers 
understand. 

It is one of these seemingly small 
points which has recently at- 
tracted nation-wide attention in 
the public schools. It has been 
found that children’s grades and 
their entire health are vitally in- 
fluenced by the kind of breakfast 
they eat. The National Education 
Association and the American 
Medical Association now are urg- 
ing mothers everywhere to give 








their children a cooked cereal for 
breakfast. 

This slogan hangs today on the 
walls of over 60,000 school rooms: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
@ hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Only a hot cereal can supply the 
energy needed for the strain of 
school work. 

And ready for your boy is that 
one cereal which authorities have 
for thirty years recommended as 
ideal for growing children—Cream 
of Wheat! 

First, it brings an abundance of 
energy. Second, Cream of Wheat 
is easily and rapidly digested. 
Third, children love its creamy 
goodness. 

This little care in safeguarding 
your children’s health—start it 
now! Send them off to school to- 
morrow morning really prepared. 
Give them a steaming bowl of 
good old Cream of Wheat. 


1927, C. of W. Co, 
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This boy is the star runner on 
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FR E E— Mothers say this plan works wonders! 


To arouse your child’s interest in eating a hot cereal breakfast, 
send for attractive colored poster to hang in his room. There 
is a four week record form on it, which the child keeps himself, 
from day to day, by pasting in gold stars. Posters and gold 
stars sent free with authoritative booklet, ‘“The Important 
Business of Feeding Children,’’ 
Mail coupon to Dept. S-8, Cream of Wheat Co., 


Wheat. 
his team. One reasc ever Minneapolis, Minn. 
morning he eats a bot cerea 
breakfast — Cream of Wheat » 
a For a girl aged. 
) SS | 


Name and address 


and sample box of Cream of 


For a boy aged 
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THE FARM WOMAN’S RADIO 


T seems to me that radio is the great- 

est invention of modern days, for 
making the farm woman forget her 
isolation and loneliness. I feel that I 
couldn’t part with mine. It is a dear 
friend that keeps me in touch with the 
outside world. Its possibilities are 
limitless. We may learn more from it 
in a-year than in any other way. 

For a housewife to get the most good 
from her radio, it should be near the 
kitchen or easily heard from there. 
Mine is in the dining room. If this is 
not possible or practical, an extension 
cord may be applied to the loud 
speaker and it can then be placed any- 
where. 

I believe that the woman who is in- 
terested in practically all subjects such 
as homemaking, sports, farm programs, 
art, music, ete., will be able to profit 
the most by combining radio and 
housework. It is a wonderful combi- 
nation. 

All sorts of subjects are broadcast. 
At present I am taking a course in 
poultry from one of the large broad- 
casting stations. If supper isn’t quite 
ready when my lesson comes on the air, 
that makes no difference. I cau finish 
preparing it and listen at the same 
time. The morning exercises are broad- 
cast about the time that I wash the 
breakfast dishes. It is remarkable how 
quickly they can be washed to the 
snappy tunes being played, and inci- 
dentally I am getting exercise. 

This is followed by the Morning 
Family Worship. At this time, I like 
to drop everything and listen. One 
feels better for doing this and the in- 
spiration she gets helps her thru the 
day more happily. 

A number of women’s club programs 
are broadcast each day. I like one that 
is broadcast in the morning and usually 
do my ironing then. Thus I am able 
to store up information on many sub- 
jects and work at the same time. Try 
it, girls! That is a suggestion for the 
woman who is too busy to listen in. 

Here’s another especially if you have 
a small churn. Fill it, sit down near 
the radio, tune in, and let ’er go. If 
the noise of the churn is too loud use 
the headsets. I never will forget the 
first time my husband found me doing 
that. How he laughed, but I didn’t 
mind. You know we are doing good if 
we amuse others. 

I wonder if there are other women 
who dislike darning and mending as 
much as I. It’s not half bad doing it 
and listening to a World’s Series or 
football game. In fact, I forget I am 
darning! 

Good musical programs are put on 
the air each day. One can enjoy these 
while preparing meals or clearing up. 
I prefer to listen to music while doing 
tasks that require walking, and enjoy 
lectures at times when I can sit down. 

It is mighty fine to peel apples, etc., 
for canning, to the tune of some lively 
If one don’t care for that 
“Improving Your 
Appearance” (a subject al- 
; reat women) or 
some equally instructive subject. 

Homemaker’s hour is given several 
times a week, A mother may enjoy 
this while getting the baby to sleep. 
Again it may be advisable to use head- 
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resting to 
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The radio is a real “blues-chaser.” It 
makes the housewife forget how tire- 
some some of her work is and adds to 
her happiness tenfold. If she is able 
to discriminate between the good and 
the bad, and use her knowledge to the 
best advantage, she will be a better 
housekeeper and homemaker and have 
more leisure time. Much of the pain 
caused by housework is mental and the 
radio detracts attention from the un- 
pleasant tasks, thus soothing the nerves 
and saving energy. Oftentimes the 
work that we have to do isn’t so diffi-_ 
‘cult, but we dislike it and that is the 
reason we are exhausted when it is fin- 
ished. So why not try to find 4 way 
to forget it? 

I wonder if manufacturers of radio 
realize to what a great extent farm 
women are using them to make their 
work pleasanter and more profitable.— 
Mrs. H. R. 


DEFECTIVE B BATTERIES 


In some cases a receiver will give 
out a continuous crackling which re- 
sembles static. This noise will con- 
tinue even when the aerial and ground 
are disconnected, showing conclusively 
that the noise originates either in the 
set or in @he batteries. 

If the B battery is causing the 
trouble, it may be located by cutting 
out one 2245-volt section at a time 
until the noise in the speaker ceases. 

Another way of testing is to take a 
pair of head phones and fasten them 
to the terminals of the battery. Do 
not attempt to hold the leads on the 
battery as the current thru the fingers 
will make a noise in the phones. When 
the two phone tips are fastened to the 
battery, you should be able to hear no 
noise at all. 

If the battery is defective, there will 
be a continual hissing or crackling 
noise. Do not have the head phones 
connected any longer than necessary as 
there is considerable current flowing 
and the B battery will be exhausted in 
a short time. 

A transformer may also be tested in 
the same manner by placing it in series 
with the B battery and the telephones. 
A noise like static indicates a leak or a 
defective high resistance contact. It 
may or may not show an open circuit 
condition when a voltmeter is used. — 
K. B. H. 


POWER PLANT INTERFERES 


We have a light plant running in this 
town. It is a generator powered by a 
stationary engine. My aerial is located 
about twenty feet from this building. 
Every time this light plant starts for 
operation, I notice an interference that 
comes into my loud speaker. My aerial 
runs parallel with some of the light 
wires and telephone wires, and is not 
over twenty feet from these wires. 
Would this cause interference in our 
loud speaker? Kindly advise and oblige. 
—-G. W. F., Kans. ; 

There is no doubt that your inter- 
ference is coming from the light plant. 
This kind of interference is very diffi- 
cult to clear up. Here are some sugges- 
tions that may help you. Get your aerial 
as far away from the power wires as 
possible, and run it at right angles away 
from the wires. Have the slip rings or 
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commutator of the generator inspected. 
See that there is no sparking at the con- 
tact. Instead of using a ground connec- 
tion, put up another aerial as nearly 
under the first one as possible. Keep it 
not less than fifteen feet from the first 
one. Insulate it carefully, and attach 
it to the ground post of the set. If you 
follow these suggestions you may be 
able to reduce the interference consid- 
erably. You will probably get a little 
no matter what you do. 


EASIER TO TUNE 


I have a three-tube set with low loss 
condensers on it .0005 cap. I would like 
to know if I put on straight-line con- 
densers if it would make it more selec- 
tive.—L. H. B., Minn. 

The straight frequency line condenser 
will not make a set more selective, but 
it will make it easier to tune the lower 
wave stations. By this we mean that 
when two stations are actually inter- 
fering, the straight frequency line con- 
denser will not help matters, but it will 
put adjacent low wave stations farther 
apart on the dial so that you may tune 
as easily among them as among the 
higher wave broadcasters. 


BETTER DX 


Many times the owner of a tuned 
radio frequency set which isneutralized 
will complain that he is not getting the 
distant stations the way he did at first. 
This may be due to many different 
things but oftentimes the remedy is to 
change the settings of the neutralizing 
condensers slightly. 

According to all the rules, this ad- 
justment could be made at the factory. 
However, due to the use of different 
tubes or perhaps to the fact that the 
tubes have aged to a certain extent, it 
is very often possible to increase the 
range of the receiver by further ad- 
justments, 

When making this adjustment, mark 
on the condensers the position by 
means of a small scratch with a screw- 
driver. Then tune in one of the lower 
wave length stations to full. volume. 
The next step is to move both of the 
condensers one way or the other a very 
slight distance. 

Then swing the tuning dial back and 
forth and note whether the volume in- 
creases or decreases. If an inerease is 
noted, you are moving it in the right 
direction. Continue to change slightly 
until the set whistles as you pass the 
station. The adjustment should be 
made just below the squealing point on 
the lowest wave length station and it 
will be found that increased volume 
and better distance getting ability will 
be noted over the whole scale. 

Some types of sets have the neutral- 
izing condenser of the tube type while 
others are adjusted by means of a 
screwdriver from the top of the panel. 
It does no harm to try this out espe- 
cially if you mark the original position. 
There is always a chance of improving 
the reception and you can always go 
back to the old position if it cannot be 
bettered in any way. —K. B. H. 


Note.—Let our radio expert help you with 
your radio problems. Thereis ne charge for 
this service. Give as many details as possible. 
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Those who have seen it, heard it and operated 
it have named this model Bosch Radio the 
‘Little Wonder Six.” They have been amazed 
that a six tube, single dial radio receiver with 
such tonal quality and perfect performance 
could be purchased for so little as $68.50. Con- 
sider the features which make the Bosch Little 
Six an outstanding radio investment at its low 
price of $68.50. It is space-saving—but six- 
teen inches long. It has a Single Station 
Selector, electrically lighted; six tubes, vibra- 
tion proof mounted; aluminum chassis, light 
and strong; the Bosch Clarifier, the Bosch 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION, 


Chicago 


BRANCHES: New York 


Volume Control and best of all the famous 
Bosch tonal accuracy. The cabinet is walnut 
finished and its colonial simplicity of design 
adds to its richness of appearance. Bosch pre- 
cision workmanship and Bosch radio engineer- 
ing have so blended in the Little Six it is a 
revelation in performance in its class. The 
Bosch Little Six will appeal instantly to those 
who have waited for a space-saving, six 
tube receiver with power and Bosch tonal 
quality at a low price. A full description of 
the Bosch Little Six will be mailed on re- 
quest. See Bosch before you buy any radio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Detroit San Francisco 


Bosch Radio Receivers are licensed only for Radio Amateur, Experimental and Broadcast 
Reception. They are manufactured under patent applications. of American Bosch Magneto Corp. 
and are licensed under patent applications and patents of Radio Corp. of America and under 








Model 66—6 tube, table type 
single station selector $99.50 


These modele wired for battery or socket power, Bosch 
Nobattery ‘‘A”—Nobattery “B’’—both totaling $100 
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applications of Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc. 
All Prices Slightly Higher in Canada 





Model 87—7 tube, single station 
selector — loop operated $195. 


Model 78—6 tube with built-in 
speaker $195. Without $175. 
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Bors Your Everyday ‘Table 
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Look 


“Good Enough for Company”? 


JEAN RENN 


making a country call during 

which they had been invited to 
stay to dinner, two young things who 
lived—that is they thought they lived— 
in a city apartment. 

“T never tasted such magnificent food 
in all my born days!” the young hus- 
band declared. 

“Nor I!’ seconded the young wife 
generously. “But,” she added reluc- 
tantly, “I never did eat at such 
an unattractive table.” 

“Well, maybe if they'd 
known Wwe were coming—” 
began her husband in defense. 

“But you’re not helping their case 
any by saying that,” the young woman 
interrupted. “No woman has a right to 
sit her family down to such a table, 
even in secret.” 

“Well, I don’t think I could stand it 


[nak had just come back from 


as a regular thing,” confessed the man. 


“But that food—” 

All of which, listening on the side 
lines, set me to thinking abouf break- 
fast and dinner and supper tables in 
general, and country tables in particular. 
Now, it was plain to understand that 
those two visiting young folks thought 
that the main reason the table of their 
hostess had been unattractive was be- 
cause it was a country table instead of a 
city table. This I personally know was 
wrong, for some of the prettiest tables 
at which I have had the pleasure of sit- 








By 


Pretty dishes cost 

no morethan ugly 

ones. Don't be 
afraid of color 


ting, and unexpectedly at that, have 

been far from the city. 

On the other hand, I did secretly 
wonder if we country women" who 
are the kind who would have,at- 
tractive tables if we were in the 
city, don’t sometimes let our dis- 
tance from neighbors, the compara- 
tively long stretches between call- 
ers, and the often rough working 
clothes of*our men, discourage us 
from trying to make everyday 
mealtime anything but an eat-and- 
get-it-over-with proposition. If 
this is the case, then the joy is in 
danger of being taken out of eating 
together. And, when the enjoy- 
ment not only of the food but in 
the eating of the food is lessened, 
the health-giving power of that 


food is reduced. Not only is a careless 
table wrong from a sentimental stand- 
point, but it is wrong from a practical 
standpoint as well. 

One ment against “fuss and 
feathers” for everyday meals on the 
farm is that the country housewife has 
more work to do than the city housewife. 
Yes, but the city|woman hasn’t any 
more time. Each one has just twerity- 
four hours a day to spend, and we must 


remember that many things call the 
city housewife away from her home. 
As a rule, she spends less time in it than 
does her country sister. 


S°: the only conclusion we can come 
to about both country and city 
women is that, regardless of work and 
time, if they have a real desire to have 
inviting tables, tables that they need 
not be ashamed of even before chance 
guests, they will have them. 

Fortunate are the children who come 
from a home where even this small effort 
towards common beauty and rightness 
is daily made. It will help to set higher 
their other and more vital standards of, 
life, it will make them sure of their good 
manners when they are away from 
home, and un- (Continued on page 80 








The table between meals should look 

like the one above. Atrightis a simply 

dressed table, not too elaborate for an 

ordinary meal, yet nice enough for 
any occasion 
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When the ball 
goes round the 


end for 4O yds. 
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Nature always puts obstacles in our way. When 

men begin to study a new invention or dis- 

covery they find that there are many problems 

to solve before a successful 

device can be built, This was 

the case with the steam en- 

gine, the printing press, the 

automobile, the aeroplane, 

and every other major in- 

vention that you can think 

or. 

The vacuum tube is, perhap: 

one of the most remarkable 

inventions ever made. We 

found that we could use it 

to amplify the radio signals. 

But when we tried to tune 

SIGNAL VOLTAGES these amplifiers, so that 

GOING INTO AM- they would help us select the 

PLIBYING TUBE desired signal, we found that 
the vacuum had a tendency 

to misbehave. When a tube 

is used to amplify, the out- 

put voltage ismuch 

stronger than the input 

voltage. This is the natural 

result of the amplifi- 

cation. But there is a path 

back through the tube a 

through which some of 

the strong output voltage 


HIS new Crosley Bandbox 
6 TUBE RECEIVER @e /uxe 
is the national radio hit at °55. 


The ‘All American”? radio of 1928! With 
license to participate in the enormous radio 
resources of The Radio Corporation of 
America, The General Electric Co., The 
Westinghouse Co., The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and The Hazeltine and 
The Latour Corporations, the Crosley Band- 
box of 1928 is an “‘eleven’’ of super-efficient 
: .. features and amazing co-ordinated per- 
can get back to the input SIGN GES : ; 
side of the tube. This LEAVING tusk formance. In it are incorporated: 
voltage is then again FIED BUT SOME RUN 


amplified and again re- S2Nce AND CROWD 1—The best idea of balancing. 
turns, getting stronger jy with THE LIT- 


each time, the result being TLE INCOMING 2—The best ideas of shielding. . 
that the tube goes wild. SIGNALS 3—The best ideas of sharp tuning. 





Selected by Powel Crosley, Jr.; 
as ideal, acoustically and me- 
chanically for the installation 
of the Crosley “Bandbox.” Gen- 
uine Musicone built in. Crosl 
dealers secure them from their 
jobbers through 
H. T. ROBERTS CO, 
1340 S. Michigan Ave, 
icago, Ill. 
Sales Agents for Approved 
nsole Factories 
Showers Brothers Company 
The Wolf Mfg. Industries 
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It. becomes & miniature 4—The best idea of controlling volume. 
broadcasting station 5—The best idea of station selection. IMPROVED 
2 on its own hook. 6—The best idea of finish and color. M USICONES 
) if oy ee areas a second 7—The best idea of power tube use. a a tee 
<1] to ‘tha tapet. cenit, on ian 8—The best idea of console installation. eg 8 Ay 
/ ranged that the 9—The best idea of power supply connections fect Gffinities in 
voltage hich by enclosing all leads in a cable. ane, caedion: 
J thesbeh bE Ghats 10—The best idea of AC tube operation. ness for Croslep 
ond path is 11—The best idea of converting AC current to eae ‘aoae! ab 
NALS. RETURNING ——- necessary radio DC. Gnish stands oF 
Pe TeMaiae ac come es 7 a gh 
eanue Gana n> s Pa Operation of the Bandbox receiver from house current Mustcone as” pic- 
tube “itecit is possible with the AC model at $65, which uses the hee OO 9 
new amazing R.C.A. AC tubes. Power converter —isinch Ultra- 


We can prevent the trouble. wazeLTINE  pI- 


This ¢scalled “balancing” 
because the second path is 
adjusted so that it exactly 
balances the path through 
the tube. 

The Hazeltine ~ method of 
balancing (or neutralizing 
this path through the tube has 
several unique advantages 
over all other methods that 
1ave been proposed. This is 
why Crosley radios use the 


VIDES BOLSHEVIK 
VOLTAGES. 
BALANCING EACH 
OTHER BY OP- 
POSING EACH 
OTHER THEY 
CAUSE NO RUM- 
PUS IM THE TUBE 
AND PROGRAM 
SIGNALS GO THRU 
AMPLIFIER WITH- 
OUT INTERFER- 
ENCE, 


Hazeltine “neutrodyne” method. 





THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prices slightly higher west of the-Rocky Mts 


costs $60 more. 


These new Bandbox receivers are now on display at 
over 16,000 Authorized Crosley dealers. Their faultless 
reception of the many wonderful events constantly 
on the air is proving such a startling demonstration 
that a national enthusiasm sweeps the country in 
the natural exclamation—‘You’re there with a 
Crosley!’ If you cannot locate the nearest dealer, 
write Dept. 37 for his name and literature, 


Mustcone, $9.76. 








Crosley is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experimental and 


Broadcast Reception 
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It 


In the County” 
But the Neighbors Didn't Always Say That 


made our four-year-old boy when 

some people in passing our home 
made the remark, “That place does not 
look very neat.” He came to me and 
said, “I guess if they had as much work 
as we have, they couldn’t keep it pretty 
either.” Simee then he has had the 
pleasure of hearing such remarks as, 
“How beautiful,” and “Not another 
place like it in the county.” 

We once lived on a rented farm for 
seventeen years. That place boasted a 
cottonwood, two 
walnuts and four 
old apple trees 


if WILL never forget how angry it 


By MRS. J. C. IRVING 


struck Mattoon, Illinois, swept right 
over our present place. It seemed the 
Lord had been with us thru all of our 
planning as we had wanted to build 
the year before but somehow did not 
get to it. If we had, our home, like 
many others, would have been de- 
stroyed. We were unable to do much 
toward beautifying our home until the 
fall of 1918. We didn’t even get the 
yard leveled or the dirt hauled away 
the first year. 

Our first planting was fruit trees, 


grapes and berries. Like all other ama- 
teur gardeners, we planted our fruit 
trees too close to the house and had to 
reset them. Of course, this delayed 
their bearing. Our first order for shrub- 
bery included the honeysuckle hedge, 
rose hedge and about one-fourth of the 
shrubs. The rest of the shrubbery was 
added from time to time. 

The hedge does not show in the pic- 
ture. It takes in the south and east 
sides to the front, while the roses make 
a hedge to the west and north. 





when we moved 
on; when we left 
it was much more 
homelike, because 
of the things we 
planted. No doubt 
it was our love for 
seeing things grow 
that tempted us to 
plant trees, as we 
had no hope of 
ever owning the 
place. 

First the old cot- 
tonwood was re- 
moved from the 
front yard and a 
dozen box elders 
were planted. An 
orchard of apples, 
pears, peaches, 
cherries and plums 
followed. Then 
grapes, asparagus, 
strawberries and 
rhubarb were 
planted in the gar- 
den. While this 
may not seem like 
much, we felt that 
it was considerable 
labor and expense 
for beginners. 

We lived there 
long enough to 
reap some of the 
fruits of our labors 
and had the pleas- 
ure of seeing our 
plantings grow. If 
people who live on 
rented farms would only take a 
little pride in the places they 
call home for the time being, 
those places would not look so 
forlorn. 

Our present home, which is 
shown in the illustrations, was 
a naked fence corner in 1917. 
[t was in the spring of that year 
that we started to build. Our 
basement had just been com- 
pleted when the tornado which 























Front and back 
door views of Mrs. 
Irving’s home. 
The iris atthe left 
are a joy every 
spring and will 
take care of themselves. The 
Canterbury bells deserve a trial 
in every farm home garden 


Around the house we have spirea, 
kerria-japonica, butterfly bushes, mal- 
lows, golden syringa, and hydrangeas. 
The green and gold foliage makes a 
pretty variation. The trellises are 
covered with Thousand Beauty roses, 
woodbine, honeysuckle and clematis. 

Around and in front of the shrub- 
bery we have tulips which are alsa 
scattered among the iris along the 
front walk. The corners are filled with 
golden glow, mallow, (Cont. on p. 78 
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The Goal of Every Family Is An Attractive 
Home With Everything In It To 


Make Living Enjoyable 


Be picture above is an indication of what can be 
done in beautifying the farm home. There are 
thousands of such homes among the families of our 
readers; they must be sources of great satisfaction and 
happiness to the owners and members of their families. 
We believe that farming can be made profitable 
enough so that every farm family can have a good 
house, good buildings, good furniture; we're doing 
everything in our power to help you make your farm 
profitable enough to provide all of these things. 


And it isn’t always necessary to spend a lot of 
money to improve the appearance of your home and 
its surroundings. A great deal can be done by the 
proper arrangement of buildimgs and by planting the 
right kind of trees, shrubs and flowers in the right 
places. All these add so much to the beatity of the 
home. Such decorative landscape features are not 
particularly expensive, but they do require careful 
planning; and trees should be planted now to add to 
the future beauty of your farm landscape. 


Successful Farming’s Better Homes Department 


From the very first, Successful Farming has given 
special attention to many of the details of home man- 
agement—new recipes, care of the children, household 
conveniences, interior decorating, etc. 

But, starting with the October number, we began to 
enlarge this section and to cover fully, every depart- 
ment of home planning, landscaping, flowers, furnish- 
ing, decorating and management. We want this de- 
partment to be an inspiration to you and to fully 
meet every requirement of yours in the further im- 
provement and beautification of your home. It shall 
be our purpose to give you pictures and articles on 


beautiful homes so that out of the many, you may 
select the ideas that best suit your requirements. 

Our Better Farm Homes Department will not stop 
with simply helping to plan tae home and its sur- 
roundings, but will give special attention to interior 
decorating, furnishing of the home, and household 
conveniences that lessen labor and give you more time 
for other things. 

This, the November number is even more interest- 
ing than was the October number and some very fine 
articles along the same line are planned for the De- 
cember number. 


Be Sure To Read The December Number Carefully 


Of course, the regular departments will be fully up 
to their usual high standard. Among many other arti- 
cles there will be one of. the best on feeding dairy 
cattle that we have yet seen. 

The November number contains a discussion of the 
MeNary-Haugen Bill written by the man selected by 
the McNary-Haugen leaders. This will be followed 
in December by an article by L. J. Taber, National 
President of the Grange, on the Export Debenture 
Plan which the Grange has advocated for years. It is 
our hope that we can publish in future issues, every 


3 YEARS FOR 50c; - 


> = 6 YEARS FOR $1 


promising plan for the relief of agriculture in order 
that you may have the opportunity to study them all 
carefully and decide which one you favor. 

Fach issue of Successful Farming is being planned 
in advance more carefully than ever. It is our honest 
belief that you'll find it ever more helpful, more prac- 
tical, and more interesting than it has been in the past. 
By all means, see that your subscription is renewed or 
extended, and make sure that you receive every one 
of these future issues. Bargain Rates in effect until 
December 17th are— 


Use the special order blank enclosed with this copy of the paper. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 


Des Moines, Iowa 






































Gartha 
Washington ° 


‘Burns Wood or Coal 
Latest ~Addition to the Great. 


WASHINGTON 
LINE OF 
FURNACES 


Heats 5 to 7 rooms with circula- 
ting moist heat, most healthful 
known. Less sickness. Sets above 
the floor; handsome in its refined 
lines and rich with its Walnut 
Enamel Finish, it is none the less 
a wonderfully efficient heater. 


Its popularity has been enormous 
in the short time since its intro- 
duction. Burns wood or coal. All 
cast iron combustion chamber. 


FARMING 


New! 


Best Wood Burning 
Furnace Made. 
Takes a 20-Inch 
Stick. 
Note the Foot 
Warmer Feature. 


SUCCESSFUL 


Draw up a chair and warm your feet’’ 


This new feature will appeal to all as a genuine innovation. 
A door dropping down in front presents a most delight- 
fully convenient place to rest your feet and warm them to 
your heart’s content. Write for names of satisfied users. 


Free book, “How You Can Reduce Home Heating Costs” on request. 


FREE 
BOOK 














LEARN ELECTRI 
in 90 Days-without 


Books or ms 


Learn by doing; my new sure method will make you amaster 
of practical electiicity in 90 days. New $2,000,000 School; 
vast new equipment. Wind real armatures; wire real houses; 
build real batteries; everything real with an instructor 
available at your elbow, Coyne Graduates get posit 
leading to $50 a week and up. Free quployment service for 
life. Send now for big 56-page catalog FREE. Learn how 
you can prepare for the big pay class in 12 short weeks. 
The great opportunity of a lifetime. Act NOW! 
Electrical 


COYNE scuoor 


Not a Correspondenee School—H.C. Lewis, Pres.— Est. 1899 
§00 So. Paulina St., Dept.&7-6 Chicago, IIL 


Mr. H.C. Lewis, Coyne Electrical School, Dept. B86 
S00 So. Paulina Street, Chicago, ii. . - 
Please send me Illustrated FREE Book on Electrici aC 
No obligation. Also dctaiie on free Bad om apm ghee ggg 
radio, aeroplane and automotive courses that are included. 
NAMB. 20222020220-2020 0200-0 e ew cc wenn cece woe cnncenca 
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Be sure and read the ‘‘Thanks- 
giving Again!’’ article on page 
66 of this issue. 





re . 
ington, Oliver—fall size, la 
model completely rebuilt, and 
refin’ brand new. ices 
down to half. Act quick. 


$2 °~" and its yours Teal 


Just send izosr. ene eet address ond we will mail you our 

eetual photographs Tok Geeatlid wenehion te 

er asian or tar ‘He obligation whatever. Beil tins 
international Typewriter Exchange 
186-288 W. Lake St... Dept. 1362 .. Chicago, Ulinois 








of Pure Wool for 
Hand and Machine 
Knitting—also Rug 
Yarns. Orders sent 
C. 0. D. Postage 
Paid. Write for free samples. 50 cents 4 
oz. skein. Also wool blankets and sweaters. 
CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
WEST CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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lilacs, weigela, golden elder, Pride « 
Rochester and rugosa roses. Along t! 
rose fence, which is of American Pill 


| roses, we have narcissus, hardy phlo 


dahlias, 
annuals. 

The rose hedge to the back and north 
of the house is Excelsa. Since we trie: 
planting roses to make hedges, man 
of our friends have adopted that plan 
for their ramblers. 

The workshop to the back is covere: 
wild clematis and wisteria. | 
would like to suggest to anyone wishing 
a hardy, rapid and pretty climber plan 
that they use wild clematis. On th 
north side of the house are the hills o 
snow and the rugosa roses. East oi 
the house next to the hedge we have a 
row of peonies leaving just a path be 
tween the hedge and the peonies. Once 
in a while we have to take up some of 
our shrubs and make room for new. 

Father Helps With the Planting 

Some like flowers massed but we 
like a phlox, daisy, lily, or coreopsis 
peeking its bright face out from among 
the shrubs. Of course, the size of your 
yard has something to do with your 
grouping. The photograph does not 
show the grove but I would like to 
mention it as my husband and I set 


lilies, chrysanthemums ani 


| out a thousand catalpas and_ locust 
trees to the west and north of the barn 


to act as a windbreak. 

Our house is a modern story-and-a- 
half with basement, eight rooms and 
bath. We have our own light plant 
which furnishes light and power for 
the washing machine, iron, churn and 
separator. 

Our family consists of my husband 


| and myself and two children, a daugh- 


ter aged fifteen and a son aged thirteen. 
The girl will finish high school in Janu- 
ary and the boy starts his second year 
of high school then. They have both 
been taking music lessons on the piano 
since they were eight years old. Son 
also plays the saxophone and the clari- 
net. Their father plays the violin, so 
we have a trio. With two or three 
accompanying instruments they often 
appear in public. 

Keeping up the yard is our recrea- 
tion as we keep six cows, make butter, 
and do the farm work and raise 500 
chickens each year. To go back to the 
work of keeping up such a yard just 
let me say that trimming the hedge is 
father’s job, mowing the yard is son’s, 
and cleaning the flower beds and keep- 
ing the house is mother’s and daugh- 
ter’s. Everybody works at our house 
including “father.” 

The cost of our shrubbery and flow- 
ers has not been small. The same ef- 
fect might have been obtained, how- 
ever, with commoner varieties which 
would have been cheaper. But in June 
when our roses are in bloom people 
come for miles around to see them, and 
tell us there is nothing like them in the 
whole county. 
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USES FOR HOGS’ HEADS 


Many people waste the heads of hogs | 


at butchering time because they know 
of no way to use them up that appeals 
to their appetites. 


Souse, or head-cheese, or whatever | 


one chooses to call it, is an old-timey | 


way. Simply cook the bony portions 
until the meat is tender, tear or chop 


the meat into small bits, season, put into | 


crocks and let cool, when it is ready to 
slice and eat. 

In our home we make mincemeat, 
using whatever of canned fruit our pan- 
try contains. To about 2 pounds of the 
meat I use 2 quarts of canned apples, 
1 quart of plums, 1 quart of grapes or 


grape juice, 1 quart of peaches (berries 


or any other fruit may be substituted), 
and 2 pounds of raisins, Mix all to- 


gether and run thru a food chopper, or | 


chop fine. Mix.in a small portion of the 


meat liquor for richness. Add salt and | 


pepper and put in whatever other spices 
are preferred. Add 1 cupful of sorghum 
and vinegar, and enough sugar to sweet- 


en to taste. Cook all together for half | 


an hour or more, then fill jars full and 
fasten lids almost tight. Process in a hot 
water bath for half an hour longer, then 
tighten, the lids. 

This should make six or eight quarts 
of delicious mincemeat. 

The rest of the liquor we strain to get 
out any small pieces of bones, let cool, 
skim off the grease, then put it back on 
the stove and again bring to the boil. 
Now put in a small portion of the meat 
which has been minced or ground fine; 
add salt to taste and thicken with corn- 
meal like mush. Pour into bread pans 
or baking powder cans. When cold cut 
in slices half an inch thick and fry brown. 
Try it—you will want more next time. 
This is called scrapple, and can be kept 
in a cold place for a long time. 

The ears, tongue and feet we singe 
over hot coals to burn off the hairs and 
tough skin, then scrape clean, and cook 
until tender, not forgetting to add salt 
while cooking. When tender we pickle 
them in vinegar and spices. 

These are very savory dishes that 
even an epicure would delight in, all 
made out of good meat that is too fre- 
quently wasted on butchering day.- 
Catherine Clark. 


GOOD-NIGHT TILL SPRING 


Oh, the snow is awhirl at the windows 
today 
And Nature is making the beds, clean 
and white; 
She's flinging the sheets o’er the loam 
and the clay 
Where the tiny young seed babies 
cuddle up tight. 
A soft, comfy blanket of dark brown 
she spread 
Yesterday, on a mattress of deep red- 
dish hue; 
Another was yellow; the babies in bed 
Peeped up at the sun shining out 
from the blue. 
But now it is time that they fall fast 
asleep, 
Forgetting the world that is sparkling 
and chill; 
So Nature is spreading the snow sheets 
to keep 


Them all cozy tili Springtime, in | 


valley and hill. 
—lIrma True Soper. 
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Coleman 
Model No. 4 







O matter whether you live far out in 

the country or in a town without 

gas mains, you can now enjoy gas heat. The 
Coleman Radiant Heater furnishes plenty of 
clean, live heat—no matter where you live! 


The Coleman makes its own gas from 
any good grade of clean gasoline. Operates 
on the same simple and safe principle as 
Coleman Lamps and Lanterns, It’s porta- 
ble—use it anywhere, either with or 
without flue. No piping, no wiring, no in- 
Stallation cost. No soot, no ashes, 

The Coleman radiates a penetrating 
fan-like zone of clean, healthful heat—like 
sunshine. It is just the thing for the cool 
days of fall and spring when it’s too 
chilly to be comfortable, yet mot cold 
enough to start the furnace or stove. A 
real help during the severely cold spells 
of winter, too. Fine for any home, store, 
office, shop, etc. U. S. Prices: Model 
No. 2, with torch lighter, $27; Model No. 4, 
with match lighter and built-in pump, $30. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you the Coleman 
Radiant Heater. If he is not supplied, write us 


for descriptive literature and full information, 
Address Dept. SF-4. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
(Formerly The Coleman Lamp Co.) 
Factory and General Offices: WICHITA, KANSAS 
Branches: PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto. ONTARIO 


(RH4) 



























Gas Heat 
Wherever You Live 
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{ CoLEMAN 
Lamps & Lanterns 


Make and burn their 
own gas from any 
good gasoline. Light 
with matches. Give 
20 times the light 
of old-style oil lamps 
or lanterns. No wicks 
to trim, no chim- 
neys to clean. Can’t 
spill fuel even if tip- 
ped over; can’t be 
filled while lighted. 
Lamp, U.S. Price $9. 
Lantern, with separ- 
ate pump, U.S. Price 
$7.50; with Built-in 
Pump, $8.50. 
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Try it 
FREE 
For 10 Days 




















New you can enjoy the 
- comfort and conven- 
ience of a real, full-size Bath 
Tub in your home without the expense of plumbing and costly 
fixtures. Just to prove that this new amazing combination Bath 
Tub and Handy Kitchen Table is the greatest step-saving, 
Jabor-saving convenience ever invented for farm women, the 
children and the entire family—we will put a TABL-TUB 
in your home on 10 Days’ Approval and let you use it to 
your heart’s content. 


The TABL-TUB 


Combination Bath Tub, Kitchen Table and Laundry Tub 


The Tabl-Tub combines in one away with the fuss and muss of 
unit a big “man-size” Bath Tub the old wash tub method of bath- 











and a large, roomy, porcelain top 
work table for the kitchen. Think 
of it! A luxurious Bath Tub—a 
handy Kitchen Table—a Laundry 
and Rinsing Tub—a Lunch Table 
—or a Study Table— ALL IN 
ONE, at a price LESS THAN 
HALF the cost ofinstalling a reg- 
ular bath tub. The Tabl-Tub does 


ing. Saves steps, saves work, 
saves drudgery, and brings joy 
and better health to all the family. 
Endorsed and recommended by 
Home Economic experts and 
hundreds of enthusiastic owners. 
Strongly built yet light to handle, 
finished with indestructible Duco 
Enamel with a gleaming white 
porcelain table top. 


You Take No Risk—Use It 10 Days! 


If Not All We Claim, Your Money Promptly Refunded 


Thousands of Tabl-Tubs are 
being used with complete satisfac- 
tion. This is why we do not hesi- 
tate to place one in your home for 
10 dayson approval. Ifby that time 


the Tabl-Tub does not prove to be 
all we claim, return it at our ex- 
pense and we'll refund your money 
immediately. Write today for il- 
lustrated folder telling all about it. 


TABL-TUB—7005 Grant Ave.—Cleveland,0. 
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HEz’s an absolutely new, money-making proposition | 
that will bring you big profits—easy profits—QUICK 


PROFITS! You can make $50 a week in spare time— 


$100 in full time—taking orders for JIFFY GLASS CLEANER—a | 
cleans bg on } 
or | 


new, pure, harmless liquid that easily and instanti 
surfaces without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Unequale 
cleaning windows, mirrors, windshields, show cases, eyeglasses, etc. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Earn Big Money 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, stores, 
garages, etc., and take orders. We do not sell dealers, All busi- 
ness from your locality must come through you, and you alone get 
the profit on every order. Every demonstration brings you two to 
four orders. 
over the surface of the glass and then polish with a dry cloth. In- 
stantly removes all dust, dirt, grease and grime without streaking. 


After one application windows shine, gleam and sparkle like crystal | 








e 


Just moisten a cloth with Jiffy Glass Cleaner, rub | a ) 
| upon it, there are many excellent paints, 


—and stay 


ean twice as long. 


Albers Made $47 in a Day! 


Henry Albers, Ohio, made $47 in one day and 
he says that $100 a week is easy for him. 
Men and women eve.ywhere are making amaz- 
ing profits with Jiffy Glass Cleaner and my 
350 other fast-selling products. Chris. Vaughn, 
Ohio, made $125 in a week; L. O. Van Allen, 
Ill., averages more than $100 a week; Mrs. 
K. R. Roof, 8. ©., earned $50 in her first 
week’s spare time; Mrs. B. L. Hodges, N. Y., 
earns $18 to $20 a day; H. O. Hanson, N. D., 
makes $75 a week in spare time, You can 
make this big money, too! 


Send No Money 


I don’t want you to send me a cent. ‘All I 
want you to do is let me show you how you 
can make $50 to $100 a week, without experi- 
ence and without taking any course of train. 
ing. I agree to furnish everything you need, 
to tell you what to do and say in this easy, 
fascinating work. You positively take no risk 
whatever. You can’t lose a penny and yet 
you have a wonderful chance to reap big prof- 


its quickly. You can make $10 to $20 a day 
right from the start. 


Introduce Jiffy Glass Cleaner in your locality 
while it’s new. This is your chance to make 
more money than you’ve ever made before. 
Send coupon for f details—without cost or 
obligation to you! Act quick for big profits, 
Send coupon TODAY! 


THE JIFFY GLASS CLEANER Cc., 

3532 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
Please send me full details of your money- 
making proposition without cost or obligation. 
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(Print or Write Plainly.) 





| coat and be sure itis heat-proof. 
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YOUR EVERYDAY TABLE 


Continued from page 74 


ashamed of the hospitality they are 
able to offer others when at home. 

As to a description of what consti- 
tutes the simplest sort of attractive 
table at which every self-respecting 
housewife should wish to seat her family, 
I believe I cannot do better than to 
quote the conclusions of a small neigh- 
borhood club of women who recently 
went into this subject very thoroly. All 
were women of very moderate means, 
raising children and doing their own 
work—the sort of practical, reliable 
women to be found the country over. 

The first conclusion was that, above 
everything, a table must be clean. It 
was decided, too, that this usually made 
the large white damask cloths very 
impractical for everyday use in the 
average household, and that they 
should be used only when the table was 
specially dressed up. Small luncheon 
cloths which merely covered the table 
were voted to be not nearly so much 
work to keep clean and to be quite 
suitable, if attractive, for informal 
guests. The table coverings liked best 
of all, however, by this thoughtful 
group of women, for creating attractive, 
everyday tables, were sets of white or 
colored linen or cotton doilies. 


Yes, Doilies Are Practical 


Now don’t hold up your hands in 
horror at that idea. I’m speaking from 
practical farm home experience. Every 
woman who has used them knows that 
such sets can be used three and even 
four times as long as can the ordinary 
cloth. Using the larger cloths, one 
person may be able to make the cloth 
unfit for the next meal while with indi- 
vidual place doilies that one person 
would cause only one doily to be laun- 
dered. And think how much easier it is 
to iron a set of doilies than one large 
tablecloth! The painted oil-cloth sets, 
too, are both pretty and practical. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, 
that it is necessary to have variety in 
setting the table to make it interesting, 
and for this reason there should be two 
or more sets of doilies quite different 


| from each other for an occasional 


change. Colored doilies are especially 
cheerful for a table and if the material 
is of good quality and the doilies have 
reasonable care in washing they should 
not fade. Oval and oblong plate doilies 
are more practicable than are the round 


| ones that merely go under the plate. If 


a table is too scarred to use doilies 


lacquers, or varnishes from which to 


| choose to give it new beauty. Get the 


best quality you can for the finishing 
Very 
hot dishes, naturally, should be placed 
upon hot plate mats which have been 


| daintily hidden under doilies, or one 
| may use thick, folded clean napkins to 
| protect the table. 


Every table upon which food is laid 
requires a centerpiece. When the table 
is set the centerpiece may be fruit or 
flowers, and either fruit or flowers must 


| be fresh. Fruit about which little fruit- 
| flies are hovering would take any but 
| the stoutest appetites, and faded fiowers 
| are depressing and unwholesome to have 


about. Flowers are preferable to fruit 


| when they are obtainable, but polished 
| red apples in a pretty bowl make a 
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pen cheerful winter centerpiece for 
y occasions. The flower center- 
piece may stay on the table between 
meals, but the fruit must be put away in 
a cool, dark place. If possible to avoid 
it—and it usually is—do not allow a 
table to remain set with anything but 
the centerpiece between meals. If you 
have no flowers for the purpose of re- 
lieving its bareness, a pair of candle- 
sticks with a pretty, empty bowl be- 
tween them may be set on the bare 
table or upon a pretty central doily. 

Try not to use cracked or chipped 
china and glassware upon the table. 
If you like you may have “best” china 
for feastdays or perhaps the one best 
meal a day, but endeavor to have your 
family eat from presentable china every 
meal in every day. Blue and white 
china seems always to have an especial 
attractiveness, and, also, it seems to 
hold its color in the cheaper ware better 
than most of those with floral sprays, 
etc. Gold band china is always in ex- 
cellent taste and very pretty but it is 
likely to soon wear off {rom any but the 
better ware upon which coin gold is 
generally used. While china or porcelain 
with a white ground is the rule and is 
found in many exquisite designs, there 
is a richness about china having 4 cream 
ground that is very charming. For 
example, perfectly plain cream-color 
Wedgewood with fluted edges to relieve 
its severity is stunning and reasonably 
priced for the better dingerware. 

Buy open stock china, of course, in a 
pattern which you will be able to buy 
for years to come. Beloved of house- 
wives, and of the sort they like to hand 
down to their children, is fine Haviland 
china, made in France by an American 
firm, and sold here at prices not un- 
reasonable considering its beauty and 
durability. We have also beautiful 
wares made here in our own country, 


such as the Syracuse and the Lenox | 


china. 
Are You Ashamed of Your Silver? 


It is now possible to buy most ex- | 


quisite patterns of silver in either long- 


wearing plate or in solid silver, a piece | 
at a time, or in “chests” containing | 


different numbers of pieces which come 
at somewhat less money because of the 
purchase of larger quantity. Present- 
able silver, very carefully and regularly 
placed on the table, gives a touch of | 
elegance that even a man in a hurry 
takes time to appreciate. If silver plate 
is purchased, see that it is good plate, 
then wash it carefully after each meal, 
even tho the dishes go unwashed, dry it 
well, and polish it whenever necessary. 

To sum up the achieving of an attrac- 
tive table, if you will beware of using | 
soiled or ragged coverings, cracked | 
china, chipped glassware (don’t, I beg | 
of you, use jelly glasses on the table, 
except in dire emergency), and poor | 
silverware; if you will place your dishes 
on the table in orderly fashion, and 
your silver correetly (knife on right with 
blade turned toward plate, dessert and 
coffee spoons next to knife, and fork 
at left of plate with folded-napkin at 
left of fork), if you will use a pretty cen- 
terpiece, and have the table cleared 
before serving dessert, you will have a 
table of which you can be unashamed at 
any moment and over which the family 
will love to linger and become more 
chatty and more intimate as a home 
circle. 








The Vesta ISOLATOR Auto 
Battery—with the exclusive 
patented Isolator feature 
that locks the plates apart— 
minimizing plate buckling and 
short circuiting which is the 
cause of fully 75% of battery 
failures. 
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VESTA 


The signature of sincerity 
on the battery 
~for your car 
~for your radio 


bs Vesta name on a battery 
is an assurance of what is in- 
side the battery. It’s what is in- 
side that counts. You cannot see 
the inside when you buy a bat- 
tery but you can always look for 
the Vesta“signatureof sincerity” 
on theoutside. We’ve been build- 
ing batteries for 30 years and 
experience has taught us what 
is right. Today, the Vesta name 
says: “we made it—we’ve done 
our best—we’re proud of it.” 
There’s a Vesta dealer in your 
community—he’s well qualified 
to advise you on your battery 
needsfor both yourcarandradio. 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 Indiana Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Name 


Adddress 


Glass Case Vesta Radio “A” 
Ba ttery—with built- in hydro- 
meter. Water level in plain 
view and state of charge 
shown at all times. 


Read the story! 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 5. F.11 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, II! 


Please send illustrated stories on Vesta AUTO 
' or Vesta RADIO [ ] Batteries. 
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Vesta Radio “*A"’ Battery 
in rubber case. Built especi 
ally for radio use — with 
25% oversize separators 










Long life radio power 
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HROUGH the novel, steel-cane d ‘or panels 

of the TILEONA, the glowing fire within can 
be seen. This produces the coziest, most cheer- 
ful effect imaginable—just like a fire- 
place. In fact, the TILEONA, with its 
beautiful enamel finish worked out in 
an inlaid tile effect, isa modern tile fire- 
place! 


a ee ans 


The TILEONA heats from 3 to 5 rooms. 
It heats by circulation. The cold air goes 
in at the bottom and passes over the in- 
tensely hot inner unit and vapor pan, 
passing out at the top in the form of healthful, 
moist air which circulates to all parts of the 
rooms, 


The TILEONA burns any kind of coal, wood or 
coke. Its extra-large combustion chamber pro- 
duces the finest-burning fire you’ve ever seen. 
There’s no hum, no roar—just a big, steady fire 
that throws off a tremendous heat. The TILE- 
ONA will hold its fire 48 hours. And it will cut 


your fuel bills way down. 


November, 








The TILEONA comes in several finishes of 

enamel. Is quickly cleaned with a dust cloth. Per- 

fectly safe for children, as the outside enamel 
does not get much warmer than the 
room temperature. 


Hundreds of dealers are featuring the 
beautiful, distinctive TILEONA, and the 
other attractive Circulator Heaters which 
we make. Go and see them. Mail us the 
coupon below, and we will send you a 
descriptive circular and name of nearest 
dealer. 


Orbon Stove Co., Belleville, Ill. 
Mfrs. of Quality Stoves and Furnaces for Over 25 Years 


¥ 
it «& 


.47ive 


ORBON STOVE CoO., Belleville, Ill. 


Send me free Descriptive Circular of the New 
TILEONA Circulator, and name of nearest dealer, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


1y27 















We Copy Grandmother's 


Quilting 


Old-Time Stitchery Makes Bedrooms Beautiful 


By EMMA S. TYRRELL 





UILTING 
ismorethan 
a@ pastime. 


It is an art, an art 
with a growing fas- 
cination. After 
working out one 
design, we are 
tempted to do another, and another, 
until quilting has become a hob- 
by. And why not? It is a most 
worthy means of self-expres- 
sion, and one available to 
every woman who loves to 
make fine stitches. The last 
year or two has seen & 
great revival of the lovely 
things that were cherished 
a few generations ago. With 
the coming back of four- 
= beds, black walnut 

ureaus and the like, it was 
necessary to revive the old- 
timey dexvigns in needlework to 
make appropriate covers for these 
beds and chairs and bureaus. Even 
those of us, however, who have no 
particular family heirlooms to cherish 
may enjoy the vogue for pieced an 
quilted and patchwork things to our 

? content, for we can make our 

own which in turn we may hand down 
as heirlooms to generations that are to 
come. 

Do you sometimes pity the pioneer 
women of this country? I don’t. Only 








100a—3425 inches 





agen who are without beauty are to 
ye pitied; and these women had much 
veauty in their lives which we some- 
times fail to appreciate. Wher we 













Patience, courage, and happiness —these 
are the fruits of quilting 


lovingly examine these old quilts, some 
of which took months or even years to 
finish, worked in as they were along 


with the rearing of large families, the 
spinning of thread, the weaving, and 
all the other things that they had to 
do—we realize what patient, fine char- 
acters they were that took pride in the 
careful stitching of each bit of beauty 
into every quilt. All the old quilts were 

either pieced or patched. The 
“patched” we now call appliqued. 

To our great-great-grandmothers 
the pieced quilts were the pick- 
up work for all spare mo- 

ments, while the patched 
quilts were their especial 
pride and delight. No 
wonder that they were fine 
characters, with quilt-piec- 
ing to teath them patience 
and to give them time to 
meditate and invite their 
souls. 
The actual quilting, of course, 
was usually done at quilting 
bees, when neighbor women 
crowded around one quilt and had 
a merry time. Sometimes, however, 
an “old maid” aunt or cousin came to 
the house and did the quilting, charging 
the enormous sum of 25 to 50 cents a 
spool, or sometimes a dollar and a half 
a week! 

The designs used in quilting are 
interesting to us because we know that 
they had to be originated by the women 
themselves; they could not send away 
for a pattern. (Continued on page 8&4 





The two motifs at right are 
easy to copy. For 104,rulea 
paper into 2-inch squares, and 
draw curved lines as illus- 
trated; for 105 rule %-inch 
squares, and draw in the lines 


= - 
102—3210% inches 


108—above, 144212 inches ; 
below, 4x14 inches 












107—12 inches in diameter 
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Patterns 





may be secured by mail frem Department Q, Successful Farming, 





Des 


Moines, Iowa, at 10 cents each 
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Yesterday— 
perhaps a gift of 


bric-a-brac 
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the means of entertaining from the very slar! 
—al such a moderate cost! 


In the homes of the younger set, gay with many friends, they 
seem to entertain constantly—spontaneously. Such ready, care- 
free hospitality, even on a modest income, is co much easier 
today. Now a complete silverware service is available at a cost 
surprisingly moderate! Today you will find in the ‘‘Case of 
Plenty’’ an assortment without a superfluous item, but ample for 
all daily needs and for entertaining, in Wm. Rogers & Son Sil- 
verplate—guaranteed without time limit. QThis complete ser- 
vice includes 8 each of the standard table pieces, and the sup- 
plementary pieces such as iced tea -poons, coffee spoons and 
salad forks. It also includes serving pieces and 2 carving set too 
— 86 pieces altogether. The gift of Hospitality is the “‘Case of 
Plenty’. Ask for it by name—in a choice of beautiful patterns. 


Wi. ROCERS © SON 


Triumph Pattern aa ee 
Tea Spoons $3.50 per doz. TRO a 


A SLICE OF BREAD 
PROVES IT! 


OU will find that Ceresota made bread will keep fresh, 
moist and wholesome longer. The reason for this is 
that Ceresota Flour is milled 
so that it will take more water 
to the pound thanother flours. 
This means a better, longer- COUPON 
keeping loaf. 
Ceresota is a real health flour, 
It is unbleached and is known 
to thousands of housewives as 
“The Prize Bread and Pastry 
Flour of the 
World.”’ It gives 
wonderful results 
in pie and cake 
baking. 
Look for the Boy 
on the Sack. 
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Sent postage prepaid 


- MAIL TODAY 


12 magnificently colored 
—complete instructions to 

ful Japanese water colers— 
and the set of Japanese water 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
our beautiful painting book, 


airy story. 
eresota”™ 


CLIP COUPON 
THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING 


48 pages- 
COMPANY, 
Here is my 10c for y 


Adventures oi ( 


colors. 


isting Book for the Kiddies —10c. 


Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


Name... 
Town 














Many of these designs are still in use, 
while other new ones are worked out 
from time to time as they are needed ‘to 


| fill a space. 


The easiest and the usual. way of 


| marking a quilt for quilting is to make a 


pattern from stiff paper or cardboard, 
cutting out around the outside design, 
and making small slits or holes along 
the inner lines thru which a lead pencil 
point may be inserted. The old way of 
doing was to mark the quilt after it was 
in the frames, marking a “reach’’ of 
twelve inches at a time, quilting that, 
rolling it under, then marking the next 
reach, and so on. The easiest way, I 
find, is to mark the entire top after sew- 
ing the blocks together, placing it on 
the dining table and marking with faint 
lead pencil unless the material is dark; 
in that case use chalk. 

A fancy design is used only in the 


| plain blocks. If the pieced or appliqued 
| blocks are outlined with quilting, it 


brings them out better. This practice, 
too, brings out the blocks in low relief 
on the back, so that when the quilt is 
turned over it is a lovely white spread. 

For filling in lines, use straight, slant- 


| Ing, or curved lines, squares or dia- 
| monds. Use whatever sort of design the 


pieced or appliqued blocks seem to call 
for, being sure that it will not detract 
from the fancy quilting design that you 
are using in the plain blocks. In the old 
quilts we frequently find the initials of 
the quilter or of the child for whom the 
quilt was intended tucked away among 
the other designs. Sometimes we find 


| a quilt dated, or a pair of twin hearts. 


Occasionally an old quilt is found which 
has a pocket sewed in the lining, as a 
hiding place for keepsakes and valu- 


| ables. There is much of sentiment as 
well as beauty handed down with them. 


Putting the Quilt Together 


The back or lining of a quilt should 
be the same size as the top. It may be 
white or a delicate color to match one 
of the colors in the design. To put it 
together, first wrap the quilting frames 
securely with strips of muslin, to which 
the edges of the lining are then stretched 
and sewed very carefully with stout 
thread so that each side is perfectly 
straight. Next spread very carefully, 
being sure that there are no lumps or 
ridges, one layer of cotton or sheet wad- 
ding. Some who love to do exquisite 
quilting always use the sheet wadding 
that comes in quilt size, as it makes 
the finished work so beautifully smooth. 
I have heard, too, of using cotton 
flannel for this padding, first cutting off 
the selvage edges and laying the strips 
so that they meet with almost no over- 
lapping. 

Next the top is put in place, with 
greatest care in order not to disturb 
the padding, and is stretched and pinned 
or basted to the edges of the lining. 


| When a “reach” has been quilted, have 


one person at each end of the quilt roll 


| it under, replace the bolts, then quilt 


the next reach, and so on until the quilt 
is finished. When it is taken out of the 
frames the edges are bound, in a color 
that matches either the lining or some 
color used in the top. 

Don’t be afraid to try your own 
hand at making up a quilting design! 
We ought to be ashamed to admit that 


| our own ancestors were more ré 
| sourceful and more artistic than we 


ourselves are. 
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AN INVITATION TO JOIN 


The American National Red Cross 
will hold its eleventh annual Roll Call 
from Armistice Day thru Thanksgiving 
—November 11-24—when all are cor- 
dially invited to become members of 
this great organization. Membership 
dues paid at that time maintain the 
work of the Red Cross—local, national 
and international—thruout the coming 
year. A dollar invested in this enter- 
prise pays big dividends in happiness 
and comfort for someone who would 
otherwise have neither.—Home Depart- 
ment Editor. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


A 16-page booklet picturing and 
describing more than 30 lovely 
old and new quilting patterns, all 
of which may be obtained from 
Successful Farming, has been pre- 
pared as a service to our readers. 
It will be sent promptly on receipt 
of ten cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing this little 
pamphlet. Send ten cents in coin 
or stamps to the Home Department 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and ask for the book- 
let, “Old-Time Quilting Patterns.” 
You will find it interesting reading 
as well as a valuable source of old- 
fashioned quilting patterns. 











A SUGGESTION 

Often one finds a pretty picture in a 
magazine perhaps that would fit nicely 
into a vacant wall space. 

Cut out the picture neatly and cut off 
all undesirable lettering, or cover up by 
pasting on bits of harmonious paper. 
Then paste it onto a piece of stiff card- 
board the same shape and size as the 
picture, or a trifle larger. On the back 
of the cardboard at the top fasten the 
ends of a three-inch piece of pretty 
twine by pasting a small piece of cloth 
over them. This leaves a loop at the 


top by which the picture can be hung. 
I have utilized eight of last year’s 

Successful Farming covers in this way. 
~Hester French. 
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* Fou Mothers 
Asked 


For quick-cooking oats with that rich Quaker Flavor 





We offer it in Quick Quaker 


The world’s fastest hot breakfast 


OTHERS with the problem of 

making children like cereals 
will appreciate Quick Quaker— 
quick-cooking oats with the world’s 
supreme oat flavor retained. 


Quick Quaker has the fine Quaker 
flavor, the creamy deliciousness of 
real Quaker Oats. A flavor it took 
some 50 years of mi!!#ng to perfect. 
A flavor no other oats in the world 
can boast. 


Children who ordinarily don’t care 
for cereal take to Quick Quaker 
instantly. The difference is great 
and surprising. 

Quaker milling, too, retains much 


of the “bulk” of oats. The bulk that 
makes laxatives seldom necessary. 


Thus protein, carbohydrates, the 
important Vitamine B and bulk are 
combined to make Quick Quaker 
an excellently balanced food. 

See that you get Quick Quaker 
when you buy quick-cooking oats. 

Cheaper Than Substitutes 
Get genuine Quick Quaker. Comes 
in full 55 ounce (3 full pounds and 
7 ounces) packages. That means 
over 30% more oats per package 
than many substitutes. 
Hence real Qnaker 
costs LESS. Thus, ii 
you accept a substitute 
youaloneare the loser. 
Look always for the 
printed weight on all 
oats that you buy. 


















































JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 
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Next to sleep, nothing rests you like 
a cup of really good tea. 


Then why not tea at its best— 
Japan Green Tea? 


For Japan Tea is tea in its natural 
state, uncolored and unfermented, 
with all the flavor-laden juices of 
the fresh leaves preserved by im- 
mediate sterilization. 

Take it steaming hot. Drink it 
slowly. Linger over it. 

See how it refreshes you! Drink 
it with every meal and at least once 
in the afternoon, whenever you feel 


tired. 


Specify Japan Green Tea 

aged 
forthe home under various 
well-known brands. Sev- 
eral grades and prices. 
The best you can buy will 
cost you only a fraction of 

a cent ad cup 
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WHY THE FARM WOMAN 
STANDS BY 


Continued from page 65 


leave her home and her husband. So 
far as I know, it is a divorceless neigh- 
borhood. In fact, I cannot recall any 
farm woman of my acquaintance who 
has been divorced. I would venture the 


| assertion that divorces are almost un- 





known among farm people, but some- 
one would probably pop up with statis- 
tics to show that 1 am very much mis- 
taken. 

Here, then, is the conclusion as to 
why the farm woman stands by: not 
only her love for her husband, but the 
love of all the things that go to make 
up her home, with its responsibilities. 
To train our girls in this love of home 
would greatly diminish the business of 
the divorce courts. 

The mother who assumes ali the 
responsibilities about the home, in order 
that her daughter may have a carefree 
girlhood, is depriving her child of one 
of the most priceless opportunities; for 
who can have a deep-seated love for 
home in her heart, if she has never con- 
tributed to that home? We cherish the 
things we work to acquire; what comes 


| without any effort is not often appreci- 


ated. The girl who is not taught to love 
and cherish her home is not so likely 
to love the one her husband gives her. 
Having no real conception of what 
home means, she regards its unaccus- 
tomed tasks as drudgery, and it is not 
hard for her to leave it when she decides 
to break her marriage vows. 


| Happiness is a Quality of Thought 





The woman who lives in the country 
is almost sure to discover that happi- 
ness is a quality of thought; that it is 
not at the mercy of environment and 
not solely dependent on another per- 
sonality. That was not God’s plan for 
humanity, tho a great many people 
think it is. If it had been, He would not 
have ‘added so much else to our lives. 
He would not have put so much beauty 
about us. We would have been without 
“the wide horizon’s grander view.”’ We 
would have been without the flowers 
and all the lovely growing things that 
are here apparently only for our enjoy- 


| ment. We might have missed the stars 


| and the sunsets. We might have missed 


the pleasures of seed-time, and the 
promise of harvest, and the glory of 


| autumn, when hopes are realized and 


the barns and the bins are full to over- 
flowing. 

There are golden opportunities for 
most of us who live in the country in 
winter. Hours in which we may lay 
aside our material work and renew our 
acquaintance with the greatest men and 
women of the world, thru their writings; 


| hours when we may travel in many 


| and 


lands, among many peoples, to learn 
finally that we.are all very much akin 
after all, amd that the human heart 
knows much the same longings, hopes 
ambitions, wherever it mdy be. 
Hours in which to meditate on our 
blessings, and to realize that God has 
work for us to do, whether we live in 
the quiet of the hills, or whether our lot 
is cast in the ceaseless round of the 


| crowded town. 


j 
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not cone, secret 


‘of wonderful 
‘tone from the 
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|e Musico $7975 / Prices slightly higher 
bin Super - rf west of the Rocky 
Mountains 


EROSLEY 
MUSICONE 


If you cannot locate your nearest dealer, 
write Dept. 37 for his name and literature 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley Jr., Pres. Cincinnati, Ohio 





y= by a fascinating 
easy method you 
can make them your- 
self at home—so natu- 
ral, so perfect, in form 
and color that your 
friends will insist they 
are real. And they 
will stay fresh and charming for weeks! 


Making beautiful flowers of Dennison Crepe Paper 
is one of the most popular new arts. It’s surprisingly 
easy, costs so little and there are so many ways to 
use them. For you can make flowers of every kind 
—roses, poppies, lilies, carnations, gardenias, poin- 
settias. In the house they add a colorful decoration 
for table or window. They are smart for personal 
wear. You can make them as Christmas gifts, for 
your church, your school, or you can make money 
selling them if you wish, 


Special Demonstration Offer 


Sothat youmay proveto yourcomplete satisfaction 
how easily you can make flowers by this new plan, 
we will send you FREE instructions and sample 
materials for making beautiful roses. Send coupon. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 23-L 
62 East Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
I am interested in your new method of making 
Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free sample 
| instructions and materials for making Roses. 


Why not let us send you some of the famous 
books of Dennisoncraft? Simply check those 
| you want and enclose 10 cents for each. 
_...Crepe Paper Costumes ....Sealing Wax Craft 
| ....Table Decorations .... Weaving Paper Rope 




















AUGUST CONTEST WINNERS 


August, hot tho it was, did not deter 
ihe women readers of Successful Farm- 
ing from thinking about Christmas, 
and writing down their best ideas to 
submit in the contest that was an- 
nounced for that month. As many as 
possible of the prize-winning letters 
will be published in the December issue 
of this magazine, in time to help the 
rest of us with our plans for Christ- 
mas. The winners are as follows: 


First prize, $5—Mrs. John R. Eads, | 


Pike county, Indiana. 


Second prize, $3—Mrs. Lula C. Reed, | 


Washington county, Arkansas. 


Third prize, $2—Mrs. W. A. Mathews, 


Medina county, Ohio. 

Five special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. 
Pansy Rapp, Powder River county, 
Montana; Mrs. Thalus Huston, Mc- 
Donough county, Illinois; Jessie May 
Schlarbaum, Henry county, Iowa; Mrs. 
E. M. Holden, Whatcom county, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. John Leffler, Madison 


county, Nebraska—Home Department | 


Editor. 








MAKE AN AVIATOR DOLL 


With interest in aviation running 
high thruout the country, small won- 
der that the children have gone wild 
about airplanes and aviators, Wouldn’t 
you like to make your little girl or boy 
happy with a “Lindy” doll like the one 
shown here? Doll, costume and all are 
easy as can be to make, following the 


pattern that we have prepared for you. | Me 


The doll measures 17 inches tall; the 
suit is made of khaki or tan sateen, or 
iny material of that color that you 
may happen to have. 

To secure the pattern for both doll 
and eostume, including boots and «ap, 
send three two-cent stamps to Home 
Department Editor, Successful Farm- 


ing, Des Moines, Iowa, and ask for the | 


CU ) /X*\ Pree errr reer rrr rr rrererererririri iii iii 


aviator doll pattern —G. A. C 
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It Costs Nothing to Enter 


FARMIN 


22,000.00 


for helpful opinions 
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Here is an opportunity to turn your knowledge 
| about oat flakes into real money. All you have 


| to do is answer three simple questions. 
be helping us and helping yourself, too. 


1 Fireless Cooked—At The 
@ Mill—For 12 Hours 


Why, in your opinion, has no other miller of quick- 
' cooking oats ever been able to successfully imitate 
the delicious nut-like flavor and unusual quality pro- 
duced in the genuine 3-Mixure Oar Frakes by our 
|mew and exclusive process—which includes fireless 
| cooking—at the mill—for 12 hours? 


New Nut-like Flavor Found 
e in No Other Oats 


What, if any, new and distinctive features have you 
discovered incookingandeating the genuine 3- Mimuts 
Oar Faxes that have not been fully described in 
our advertising or on the pack- 
age, and is our trade-mark suf- 
ficiently striking and distinc 
tive to avoid substitution? 


Do Women Want 











You'll 


Cash Prizes ‘ 
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It will help us to know what 
women think about the gen- 
uine 3-Minute Oat FLaxes— 
and weare willing to pay them 
for telling us just three things 
about the only oat flakes that 
is fireless cooked—at the mill 
—for 12 hours, 


Just answer three 
simple questions 


Selected plump white oats—still in their hulls 
—are placed in huge cookers where they cook 
in their own moisture and aroma for 12 hours. 
This brings out to the fullest extent all the deli- 
ciousness of the grain —and imparts a new, nut- 
like flavor to the genuine }Muyute Oat Faxes. 


Such processing costs us from 20% to 25% more 
than the ordinary method of preparing quick- 
cooking or rolled oats, but justifies itself by the 
extremely high quality attained in the genuine 
3-Minute Oar Faxes. 


Cooks Thoroughly in Exactly 3 Minutes 
Our new and exclusive process of fireless cooking 
at the mill for 12 hours dextrinizes or breaksdown 
the starch cells—and, as a re- 
sult, the thorough cooking of 
the genuine }Munute Oat 
Frakes is completed on your 
stove in exactly 3 minutes. 


e Premiums or Our First Prize.......--..--. $1,000.00 It is this processing that 
Highest ? Third Prise -...2.22., 25000 | makes the Pups Shans 
In your opinion, do women want Fourth Prize............ : 50.00 Oat Fraxes different and dis- 
| Premiums or coupons with each oe pegertaoest 0s 25.00 tinctive in flavor—the only 
| Dackage of oat flakes they buy One Hundred Prizesol.. 5.00 oat flakes that cooks thorough- 
| or do they want us to do our One Mastned Pelsese! 2:50 ly in exactly 3 minutes. 
fF mgige ey age One Thousand Prizes of. ‘1.00 
| new nut-like vor, qui 
‘digestibility and superlative at ek eee aeons A Sample Package to Try 


: 
2 
zg 
4 


quality produced in the genuine 


In order that you may inti- 


3-Minuts Oat Faxes by fireless SESS Seeees ay Cat eatoues of ths pees ; ; 
|cooking—at the mill—for 12 Prizes will be awarded by the following mately acquaint yourself with 
| hours? = Hea. E. T. Meredith, formerty U. 6. the vast difference between the 
| This New Process Imparts aa Dr. Harry M. Gage, umn y MavutzO ATPLAKES 
| @ Delicious! Different Pres. Coc Cedar Rapide, lows. and ordinary “ae peeps 
Ae A Contest oats, we will gladly send you 
Flavor to Oats SS ee Ss a sample package to try in your 

The genuine 3-Mrmute Oat  . ._ {ear own home. Merely tear out 
| Frakes is different from any {ape and send us the coupon with 


| other oat product you have 
| ever tasted because it is pre- 
| pared by an entirely new and 
|exclusive process of fireless 

cooking—at the muill—for 





3¢ to cover mailing charges 
and we will forward your 
sample package and our inter- 
esting booklet immediately. 

<? Tree More Cerears Co. 








| 2 hours. 





Package bearing this 
“Jobatidegoaien 


Regular Package 10¢ © 
Family Size 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada | 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Treaes Mrvuts Cerearts Company, 
733 16th Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Please send me a sample package of the genuine 3-Mixuts 


Oar Faxes and your booklet. Enclosed find 3¢ for postage. 


My Name... etic s cece sdestaces oceuQseteredens 
My Address. ....+0 Gildas édaedteredecvbt6s tres terrake 
My Groter’s Name..ccsccsccsescseesccecsreseseeeeeeeee 


My Grocer’s Address. ...0.ccccccvcccescessesecsssssence 





As a lesson in English enter your school, or one of 
your classes, in this $5,000.00 Cash Prize Contest. 
Think what you can do for your school with one of 
the big Cash Prizes. Fill in this coupon and we will 
send you our suggestions and a supply of our inter- 


To the Teachers who read the Rural Schools Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Rural Schools Bureau of Successful Farming. 


esting booklet, “The Story of 3-Mrmure Oar Faxes,” 
which tells all about oats. The booklet is educationai 
and will help your scholars write better answers. Mail 
the coupon to the Three Minute Cereals Company, 
733 16th St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Name...... canes Pas bce 08 0cckeven Cres cgesdsivorevess satinb.cbeae- Number of booklets needed. .....+.+ ‘ 
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bunch of grapes at the well curb 

and came slowly. “Well, of 
course, we wouldn’t live way over here 
in this old shack, but it won’t hurt to 
look.” 

“It isn’t a shack. It’s dear! So 
quaint and old-fashioned. I just know 
the furniture will be lovely.” 

“Well, all I see that’s quaint and 
lovely is dust and spiders. Oh, no, 
goosie! I didn’t really see a spider, 
but they are probably here in flocks. 
There! Well, it isn’t bad looking, is it? 
Gee, I'll bet that stove has cooked a lot 
of pancakes: for some hungry fellow. 
It looks just like my grandmother’s 
kitchen, Jean. She died when I was a 
little shaver. Say, look here! Here’s 
the ironing board, and the coffee 
grinder and all the thing-u-ma-jigs that 
you cook with, you know.” 

Jean was exploring the cupboards. 
“The dishes are real nice, and lots of 
them! Things aren’t very dusty. I 
guess that woman that takes care of 
things must have dusted lately. Let’s 
go in the other room.” 

There were five rooms, all furnished 
in rather old-fashioned style, but things 
were good. There were lots of win- 
dows and a big fireplace in the front 
room. Jean had just opened the closet 
door in the bedroom when a voice in 
the kitchen made her scream. Before 
Russell could get to the door, a little 
woman in a dark silk dress and lace 
collar came in. “O, Mrs. Dean,” faltered 
Jean from the bedroom door. 

Mrs. Dean didn’t wait for an intro- 
duction. “I just stopped in to tell you 
that the furniture and everything is for 
sale with the house. You see the daugh- 


R ner threw the half-eaten 









ter is so far away, and she didn’t 
want any of the things. Mrs. 
Troxel has the business part of it 
to see to, but we neighbors are 
all interested. I believe they’re 
only asking .$2,000 for the place, 
including the furniture. Oh, I 
know it’s old, but the base burner 
heats all the rooms real well, with the 
fireplace in the other room for cold 
days.” 

Jean was very quiet during the walk 
home. Russell’s jokes were greeted with 
a faint smile—quite unlike her usual, 
cheery giggle. “Look here, kid! You're 
not thinking about that old house, are 
you? Why, cat’s foot! What would 
people say? We couldn’t get in with 
the right sort, or entertain, or any- 
thing, there. We'd have to do the thing 
all over, and buy new furniture and 
everything, and then it’d be an old 
thing made over. Dad always said it 
didn’t pay to remodel an old house.” 

“No, I know. They say it doesn’t. 
I always thought it would be fun, tho.” 

It was almost bedtime when Jean 
came over to her husband and sug- 
gested, “Let’s go down on that side 
porch a little while. It’s so warm and 
nice, and the moon is beautiful tonight. 
It seems a shame to go to bed yet.” 


HEY had been there all of ten min- 

utes. “Jean, you aren’t a bit like 
yourself tonight. Are you worrying 
about the house or what?” 

Jean pulled her coat closer about her 
shoulders and leaned back a little in 
her chair. “Rus, I’ve been thinking 
and I have a sort of plan. I’m afraid 
you won’t like it much at first, but I’m 
going to tell you about it anyhow.” 

“Something about that old house, I'll 
be bound. You’ve hardly said six words 
since we were out there.” 

“Well, yes—it is. I’ve been think- 
ing a lot ever since Mrs. Mayhew 
showed us that bungalow the other 
day. I just know it would be wrong 
for us to do that. I never thought 
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The Slipper That 
Fit Jean 





Part Il 


“Jean, you aren’t a bit like yourself 
tonight. Are you worrying about 
the house or what?” 


much about such things, but I know 
papa says it’s better not to start too 
ig. 
“That's all out of date now days, 
Jean.. You know, I just read a story 
in this week’s———” 

“Yes, I know. I saw that, too. About 
the people that moved to a more fash- 
ionable part of town, got a car and 
everything, and then he got a big pro- 
motion. Well, my plan’s like that. I 
want you to get that old house, and 
we'll live in it a while, and save every 
way we can, and then in a year or two 
—maybe a little longer—anyhow, when 
we can get some ahead, we'll move over 
in the west part and maybe build. 


H, I know! You wanted me to get 

acquainted a lot, and get into a 
club, and entertain and everything. 
But that takes lots of money, Rus, and 
I'd have to have more clothes, and 
they’re so high now.” 

“Well, maybe. I see your plan. You 
mean you think my way’s all right, 
getting in and all, but you think we 
ought to wait a year or two?” 

“Russell, I believe I want to show 
the folks at home that I can save, and 
keep a budget, and make over my 
clothes and paint floors. You see, just 
before I came away—I heard—some- 
body—say I. was extravagant, and I’ve 
been worrying ever since. Please say 


“Well, I guess so. I’d better walk 
over and look at the foundation and 
roof and chimneys. Maybe they’re try- 
ing to put something over on us.” 

“O Rus, they aren’t! They want to 
sell, because I expect this daughter is 
pretty well off, and she doesn’t want to 
bother with it. Oh goody! I'l go 
over first thing in the morning and see 
this Mrs. Troxel, and look all over the 
house again. It’s just like a dream or 
a fairy tale—buying all those things in 
the house. Of course, we'll have to 
put some of it up in the attic and buy 
a few new pieces, but (Cont. on p. 90 
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more value, greater satisfaction 
and absolute protection in prod- 


Your Unquestioned Guarantee 
of Clean, Long Wearing and 


Economical Work Garments is this 
UNION LABEL 


OY 








This Union Label is 
positive proof that the 
garments were produced 
in clean, bright, sanitary 
plants by highly skilled 
operators working under 
ideal conditions. 








This Union Label iden- 
tifies the utmost quality 
in work garments. It is 
used exclusively by re- 
putable manufacturers 
who are proud of their 
products, 
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When you buy Overalls, Trousers, Work 
Shirts, Combination Suits, and Play Suits, be 
sure that they bear the Union Label as it guar- 
antees big, full, comfortable cut, skilled work- 
manship, longest wear and greatest economy. 
In addition, the Union Label is your protection 
against prison-made work garments and those 
of doubtful origin. 


In every locality there are dependable stores 
that sell Union Made work garments which 
bear the Union Label of the United Garment 
Workers of America.. These merchants de- 
serve your patronage and confidence because 
they are protecting you from inferior mer- 
chandise and prison filth by selling garments 
that are 


















UNION MADE 


z BEWARE OF PRISON-MADE WORK GARMENTS 


For a few cents a day, convicts are sold to prison labor contractors and forced to make work 
garments, by the contractors’ henchmen. They must produce a certain number of garments daily, 
regardless of their health or ability. Prison work rooms ofttimes reek with disease and odors, but 
this is of no concern to the prison labor contractor. The garments made in these prison pens are 
dumped on the market, and sold under fake and misleading labels. Prison labor contractors do not 
want you to know the truth. 


Prisoners should be used in making goods for state purposes only. They should also be 
used in occupations that will train them to properly fit into the economic system after 
they have been freed. Some states have recognized the injustice of the contract prison 
labor system and do not permit prison-made goods to come into open competition with 
the products of free labor and enterprise. All other states should follow this leadership. ] 
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AMAZING Book Lhe National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


Ittakes you behind Prison Walls of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
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‘Proud to Ownlt 
Happy to Use It” 


That’s the opinion of every 
woman who buys the new Full- 
enamel Copper Clad. 


You—also—will recognize it as the 
range which far surpasses your 
dream of what a range should be— 


So beautiful you want it. 

So good you buy it. 

So satisfactory you keep it— and 
praise it to your friends, 


36 Reasons ~ 


There are 36 reasons why the 
Copper Clad is the world’s fin- 
est range. Here are just a few 
of them: 


Heavy, lustrous porcelain enamel. 


Beautiful blued top—needs no 
blacking. 


Thermos body—requires less fuel. 
Lined with pure sheet copper. 
Mirror finished aluminized oven. 
Extra heavy adjustable fire box. 
Concealed hinges and catches, 
Double walled doors with air space. 
Indestructible drop forged back flue. 
One-piece solid top base. 

Extra size ventilated warming closet. 


Mail the coupon and get the 
pictures of the Copper Clad in 
actual colors. Read the 36 rea- 
sons and you will realize that 
your dream of a perfect range 
has more than come true, 


FILL OUT AND MAIL, 


Copper Clad Mallesble Range Co. 
St. Louis, U. 


Send free pictures Z the new Full-Enamel 
Copper Clad and booklet containing 36 reasons 


why 
Copper Clad is 
The World’s Greatest Range 














| patronage. 
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Continued from page 88 


most of it is good.” She chattered till 
far past bedtime, and Russell got rather 
enthusiastic, too. 

“T guess you'll find your dream a 
pretty dusty one,” he said, to tease her. 

“Oh, no! Mrs. Dean said tonight 
when I went out to the door with her 
that as soon as they sold it, a woman 
was coming to clean it all up—wash 
the windows and everything.” 

Less than a week later they found 
themselves nicely settled in their new 
home. As they sat at lunch that first 
day, Jean was ecstatic. “O Rus, isn’t 
it just perfect? The dining room fur- 
niture isn’t bad at all—they’re using 
these tables again—and this big win- 
dow is wonderful. It’s so much fun to 
have a house. I did get so bored over 
at that hotel. I’ve been having the 
most fun this morning, looking thru 
everything.” 

The next day there was more to tell. 
She finished, “But I’d sort of like to 
have some callers. I don’t suppose I 
will—over here. I didn’t care a bit 
for Mrs. Mayhew—I shan’t miss her 
any. Maybe that Mrs. Dean will call, 
tho. She seemed friendly.” 

Mrs. Dean did call that afternoon. 
“T’m so glad you are settled and think 
you will like it,” she said, as they sat 
near the cozy little fire Jean had 
kindled after lunch. “I don’t suppose 
you like the carpet ‘in here, but it’s 
good and you can have Mrs. Hess take 
it up and you can have a rug made of 
it. I did that with some of mine. 

“I’d paint and varnish the floor 
around the edge, and with your new 
rug, you'll have a pretty room. Of 
course, you'll do such things yourself. 
I’m glad to see you folks seem'so sensi- 
ble. Most young people these days 
seem to think they must have the 
world with a fence around it when 
they get-married. I’d be glad to show 
you how I did mine if you'd like me 
to.” 

Jean thought she detected a hint of 
She assumed the little air 
of dignity her husband had admired. 
“Thank you very much, Mrs. Dean, 
but we'll probably get a new rug for 
this room. We are talking of having 
a hardwood floor put down, too. Isn’t 
this the oddest old furniture? We are 
storing some of it in the attic, and I 
have given a few pieces to Mrs. Hess.” 


RS. DEAN didn’t stay long after 

that. Jean knew she had been hor- 
rid, and as she walked down to meet Rus- 
sell that afternoon, she scolded herself. 
“There now, you’ve probably chased 
away the one friend you might have 
had. Whatever did you tell her all 
that foolishness about a hardwood floor 
and new rugs and furniture for? That 
would be ridiculous—to spend all that 
money on the house, when you want to 


| be so saving, too.” 


Her conscience hurt her all evening, 
tho she said nothing to Russell. “Bill 
was right, I guess,” she said to herself 
as she went dismally to bed. “I am 
extravagant and I guess I’d show it if 
we went to live in a coal shed. I’d 
have to have the shovel nickle-plated!” 

She thought hard the next few days, 
and decided to try Mrs. Dean’s sugges- 
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A beautiful per- 
manent OAK 
FLOOR isan 
investment. 


Add value 


to your farm home 


Lay oak over old worn floors—for 
beauty, cleanliness, less housework, 
increased value to your property. 
Modernize each room at slight cost, with 
a floor that is permanent. You can do the 
work yourself during winter 
months, one room at a time. 
No woodwork is disturbed; 
you lay right over the old 
floor. 
Write for this booklet 


containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1275 Hearst Building CHICAGO 


Popular ? 





You Know It? 


Why not learn to play? Music will open 
wide the doors of ] success to you; make 
you many fine Lo nee. center of 

interest and popularity everywhere. 


Learn Music Quickly and Easily 
Fou nced knew nethingabsstmasictobecia. 
We give you persona ividual instruction 
right from thestart. You will be surpeiced and 
delighted to find that music can be made so 
easy and interesting. Over 200,000 successful 
Students, Musicians and Teachers endorse and 
a our ath 3 Come 5 in pine 
10 rumpet, oice, anjo, icnor banjo, 
Sionich Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Organ, 


Send for Beautiful NewCatalog, FREE 


It will tell you all about this great Schoo]—now in 
fits 25th cuaeeaiel sears our exceptionally low prices 
and easy terns, and how you can — ily and easily 

ity and earning oppor- 
being te to eae Send for this 


CADEMY OF MUSIC 
702 East 41st Street, Chicago 


gain the pleasure, po 
tunities that Music will | 
wonderful book NOW 


NATIONAL A 
Dept. 16 











‘Sea Day a= 


~and a 
Write quick for new proposit on. 
I offer you achance toearn $8.00 
a day commissions and a new 
Chevrolet Coach, for demon- 
strating and taking orders for 
Comer All-Weather Topcoats 
and Raincoats. Spare time. t ) 
No ex mce required. Sam- 





ple Darht Free Write now. 
COMER MFG. CO., Dept. 75-H, Dayton, Ohio 











tion about painting and varnishing. 
With the help of the busy drug store 
clerk, she chose ground color paint and 
colored varrish, which were the mate- 
rials for making over soft wood floors, 
he told her. Russell laughed at her, 
but did not object. 

When the carpet was up, she was 
horrified by the great cracks between 
the boards. The clerk had said some- 
thing about erack filler, but she hadn’t 
understood, and had forgotten to ask 
him about it. She mixed the ugly tan 
paint according to the directions and 
labbled the new brush into it, flapping 
the brush back and forth on the floor 
is she had seen painters do, but the re- 
sult was rather disappointing. 

The cracks stood out like ruts in a 
muddy road. She got several paint 
spots on the fluffy house dress she 
vore. Suddenly she dropped the brush 
ind stood up, ‘stretching her aching 
ack. “I’m going straight over to 
Mrs. Dean’s and ask her how to do it. 
[ was a silly stuck-up goose, and I’m 
going to tell her so, and beg her to 
forget how snippy I was and tell me 
how to fix these horrid old cracks.” 


T dinner she told fRussell all about 
<2 it. “She was just so sweet about it. 
She came right back with me, and told 
me what, to buy, and how to put it on 
ind everything. She says this floor is 
in lots better shape than hers was, and 
she said if I got this done and liked to 
do it, she’d show me how to do the 
other floors. 

Russell got up from his place and 





went to sit on the window seat near | 


Jean’s chair. “Well, little wife, I guess 
there’s no danger of your getting lone- 
some if you do all that. Your talk is 
all full of ‘she said.’ You like this 
Mrs. Dean pretty well, do you? What 
does her husband do?” 

“Mercy, I don’t know, Rus. I never 
thought to ask her. I s’pose he works 
in the mill.. Most of the people over 
here do, don’t they?” 

“Why, I thought so kid, but Jim 
Stanley—he’s the cashier, you know— 
said lots of nice people—I mean— 
people that are somebody—lived over 
here. Maybe we'll like it after all.” 

The days and weeks flew by after 
that. Jean was so busy and happy 
that she hardly realized Thanksgiving 
day was so near until she noticed the 
ealendar one morhing. “I did think 
the folks would ask us home for 
Thanksgiving, but they haven't said a 
word about it. I suppose we might 





just go, but I don’t quite like to. Let’s | 


get a chicken and have a spread—just 
is two lonesomes,” she said cheerfully. 

The day before Thanksgiving was 
beautiful—more like early October 
than late November. Jean had spent 
much of the time in the kitchen and 
was resting when Russell came home. 
He was bursting with news. “What 
do you know about it, Jean Grover 
Davis? What do you suppose I found 
out this afternoon?” 

Jean was anxious to learn the news. 
He seemed so excited about it some 
way, as tho it was something big. “I 
can’t guess, tell me!” j 


“Your Mrs. Dean came into the | 
1 . - 
bank, and one of the fellows said, | 


‘There goes the boss’ sister.’ Yes, sir! 
She’s Mr. Sellard’s sister! Wouldn’t 


that jar you? He said her husband | 
taught in the high school. It’s funny 
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Pyorrhea penalizes 
4 out of every 5 


What a grim penalty Pyorrhea exacts for 
neglect! It spreads its poison through the 
system, undermines health, destroys precious 
youth. And four persons out of every five 
after forty (and thousands younger) get caught 
in its relentless grip. 

But you need never fear Pyorrhea. Go to 
your dentist at least twice a year. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan's pre- 
vents Pyorrhea or checks its vicious course. 
It firms the gums and keeps them healthy. It 
protects teeth and keeps them white. 

It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and contains 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 

Safeguard your health! Start using Forhan’s regularly aoe 
morning and night. Teach your children the same good NE 
Se today, Atall druggists’, 35¢ : 
an . 


Forhans for the gums 
MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


You can be sure of this 


Thousands are keeping breath sweet and frésh this new 
way. We promise you'll never go back to ordinary 
mouthwashes that only conceal unpleasant breath with 
embarrassing odors of their own after you have used 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it, 
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10 DAYS 


Kerosene Light ‘Triac 


BEATS GAS OR ELECTRICITY 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns 50 hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal oil.) No odor, smoke or noise, no pumping up, 
easy to operate, won't explode. WON GOLD MEDAL. 
GUARANTEED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal 2 a white light. -4 not satisfied, re 
turn at our expense. given anyone showing us an 01 
lamp equal in every way to this NEW MODEL 8 ALADDIN. 
GET YOURS FREE ¥2,%2%:2°50°%%." 
each locality to whom 
customers can be referred. In that way you may get your own 
without cost. Be the fortunate one to write first for 10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 
MANTLE LAMP CO., 324 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 
LARGEST KEROSENE (coal oll) MANTLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
Make big money spare or full time. Our easy seiling plan makes experi- 


A enis Wa nied ence unnecessary. We start you without money. Sample sent for 10 
¥ days trial and GIVEN FREE when you become a distributor. 






















TWICE THE*:LIGHT 
ON HALF.-THE OFL 
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“Nothing takes 
the place of 
Old Hickory” 


“I have cured my own meats 
for twenty years. Old Hickory 
Smoked Salt is the most practi- 
cal, economical and _ satisfactory 
method i ever used.” — 
C. H. Mannon, Kewanee, II. 


Me MANNON uses his regular cur- 
ing formula, merely substituting 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt for ordinary 
curing salt. Old Hickory is pure table 
salt smoked with hickory wood smoke 
by the Edwards process. You get the 
exact flavor you desire, a beautiful 
brown color, uniform cure from rind to 
bone and no smoke-house shrinkage when 
you cure your meat with Old Hickory. 


More than a million farmers owe their 
meat-curing success to old Hickory, the 
original and always genuine smoked 
salt. It is sold by leading déalers at 
trading places generally, Ask ‘or it by 
name and be sure you get what you ask 
for. You can identify it by the distinctive 
yellow and blue label on every ten pound 
drum, with the Old Hickory Trade-Mark 
exactly as it appears here. 


Write today for FREE SAMPLE and 
booklet No. 431. 


THE SMOKED SALT CO. 
411-431. Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


[EI SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


* 


The Smoked Salt Co., 
411-431. Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE SAMPLE of Old 
Hickory Smoked Salt and Booklet No. 49}, 


Name 
Address 


My Dealer is.. 
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caught on that day you went to the | 


club meeting at Mrs. Dean’s.” 

Jean was speechless. At last she 
said faintly, “Why Rus, Mrs. Dean’s 
my best friend. She seems to think 
such a lot of me, and I just love her. 
We run back and forth all the time. I 
can't believe it some way. Mr— 
Sellard’s—sister!” 

Just then a car stopped at the front. 
Jean peeped out, then gave a little 
scream, and ran wildly out the front 
door. “Mother! Daddie! Helen! Oh, 
Folks! Is it really you?” By this time 
she had reached the car and was hug- 
ging each in turn. 

“We just thought we’d come over 
and eat Thanksgiving dinner with you. 
Mother has enough packed away in 
these baskets to feed a full sized army. 
You said you had lots of room, and 
some of us can go to that hotel if it’s 
too crowded.” Mr. Grover looked about 
him at the newly finished living room. 
“Well you are pretty comfortable here, 
I guess.” 

“Isn’t it gorgeous, Daddie? Now you 
know what I was writing about. Just 
wait till you see the rest of the house.” 

Of course, they had to see the house 
—all of it—and when they were back 
in the living room again, Jean said 
yroudly from her place on the arm of 
0 mother’s chair, “Now isn’t it great? 
I’ve worked pretty hard, but it didn’t 
cost so very much. It’s lots nicer than 
I thought it would be.” 

“It’s a real nice place, Jean,” said 
her father. “I’m glad you got it in- 
stead of that $7,000 one you wrote 
about first. Property’s going to take 
a tumble one of these days and these 
new bungalows will sell a lot cheaper.” 

“And to think it’s all because of 
what Bill said,” went on Jean happily. 
“It hurt at the time, but I'll thank you 
all my life, Bill.” 


ER brother looked astonished. 
“Why, what in Pete’s hat did I 
say?” 

Jean told him how she had started 
down for her umbrella and heard his 
criticism of her extravagance. 

“But now I’m glad you said it. I'll 
always thank you! I’m afraid I did 
eat money, and your saying that was 
just what I needed to wake me up.” 

Suddenly Bill’s puzzled face cleared. 
“Oh, I know what you're raving about 
now! I never meant you at all—that 
about eating money. Jim Sloane and 
I were just doing our part of that darn 
schoolhouse play we gave the next 
week,” 

Jean gasped a surprised little “Ob,” 
and Bill went on. 

“I could say that speech backward. 
‘Gee, I’m glad she’s gone! I'll have u 
little money to spend now. She just 
eats money!’ I was talking about my 
car. oim never could remember what 
came next. That’s why you didn’t 
hear him say some slush about cheap 
cars. Why, Jean, you simp! I’d never 
say that about you!” 

Jean flushed at the rear of laughter 
from the family, then joined in at last. 
When she had laughed till the tears 
came, she turned to her brother. “I 
may have been a simp, but I did- have 
sense enough to know J deserved it. I 
guess the slipper fit me all right, or I’d 
never have put it on. Anyhow, we've 
got our dear little home.” 

[THE END ] 
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HEN it comes to reshad- 

ing your home, isn’t it 
worthwhile economy to buy 
shade rollers that are sure to 
give you faithful service for 
years to come? Make certain 
then that your dealer supplies 
you with Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths — mounted on Harts- 
horn Shade Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHADE 


PRODUCTS 
Est. 1860 


A shade is only 
as good as 
its roller 
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Cuticura 


Shaving Stick 
Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 
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A KITTEN TALE 


It was Betty’s birthday and she had 

such a happy time! When she went 
down to breakfast in the morning there 
were ever so many packages around her 
late. 
There was a sweet little silver brace- 
let from Daddy, a new blue silk dress 
from mother, a box of candy from 
Brother Bob and some eute hankies 
from Sister. 

Then the postman brought her a 
package from Uncle Will—half a dozen 
gay balloons with directions telling how 
to play volley ball with them, a lovely 
pencil box and a book. 

It was bright and sunny that morn- 
ing but after dinner it began to blow 
and cloud up and it made Betty so 
afraid. 

But you see she was going to have a 
party and she was so afraid the small 
guests would not be allowed to come if 
it stormed. 

But about three a great truck drove 
up—a nice, cozy, covered one. It was 
just full of kiddies and they tumbled 
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out and in just as it began to sprinkle. | 
What? Oh, out of the truck and into | 


the house, of course! 

After a while they had ice cream and 
cake. Betty cut the cake herself, the 
loveliest fluffy cocoanut cake with 
eight pretty pink candles on it. 

It was beginning to get dark and the 


clouds were hanging gray and low. | 
They had just decided to tell some | 


stories ~till Ben came for them when 
there was a queer sound at the door. 
Then there was.a low cry. 

Betty jumpéd up. “Why, it sounds 
like Sport! Has he been out in this 
storm? He knows better than to come 
to the front door!’ 


But when she opened the door | 


cautiously, sure enough there was 
Sport, pawing at the screen. 


When she held 


stepped carefully in with his fore feet 
and dropped something on the mat, 
then backed out and ran around the 
house. 

“Oh, it’s a kitten!’’ cried seven voices 
all together. * 

It was, tho it looked just like a small | 
ball of wet black fur. It was a tiny 
kitten and when Betty picked it up she 
saw it had a white nose and four white | 
“socks” and a little white vest and | 
collar. 

“Oh, Mother!” she cried, as Mrs. | 
Blair came into the room. “Just look | 
what Sport brought me for a birthday | 
present! Isn’t it a dear little thing?” 

“Oh, my dear! I don’t think we want 
a cat!” said her mother coaxingly. 

“Why, Mother! [ must keep Sport’s 
birthday present!” cried Betty, coaxing, 
too. “You see, Mother, Sport trusted 
me. He brought this poor little thing 
in just knowing I would take care of it!” 

Mrs. Blair smiled. It did look that 
way, really. So the kitten was wiped off 
and dried and fed and put into a nice | 
basket bed. By the time the party 
broke up it was the happiest kitten in 
all that town.—Beulah Rose Stevens. 
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the screen open, | 
Sport wagged his tail like a pin wheel, | 
round and round, he was so glad. He | 








America’s old, reliable Radio 
Corporation (# 


ara 
test 6, 7 and8 tube Miraco sets 
‘the most enjoyable per- 


formanceobtai leinhigh 
radios.’’ Unless30days’ usein your 
home fully satisfies you a Miraco 
is unbeatable at any price for 
beautiful, clear cathedral tone, etc.—as used 
razor-edge selectivity, powerful 
Gistancereception, easy operation, 
etc.—don’t it! Your verdict 
final. Save or make lots of money 
on sets and - oy for 
testimony o 
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Evenings 
This Winter 


Three lessons FREE— 
sent on request — will 
give you a start. Thou- 
sands of boys and young 
men—also girls — have 
quickly learned to play 
this easiest of all instru- 
ments—the 


Helps you to be popular socially, to earn extra 
money “‘on the side,” besides affording great 
pleasure throughout life. Ady Saxophone sent 
on trial and easy payments arranged. 


FREE Sax Book 


de Contains first lesson chart and 

pictures of full line of Buescher 

» Saxophones. Sent FREE — just 
402 send a post card. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2104 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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500 Farmers to 
Go Into Business 


Stop renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products to your neighbors 
Easy to sell monthly $250-$500 worth of 
flavors, spices, food products, toilet prepara- 
tions, medicines, soaps, veterinary and poultry 
products. Over 150 different daily necessities 
used by yourself and your friends. No selling 
experience needed—We show you just how to 
succeed. Low prices. Good values... Com- 


plete service. For free particulars 


Send this coupon! as a= = m= 
W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. Peet. ssi 8 
Please tell me how I can make more money & 
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Me and my wife and my stump-tailed dog 
Crossed the stream on a hickory log. 
The log did break and we fell in, 
And all I saved was my jug of gin. 
OLD SONG 


80 years aGo, when “The Little 
Brown Jug”’ was still a respected in- 
stitution, the two Smith Brothers 
in Poughkeepsie, New York, discov- 
ered a better a way to help people 
escape coughs and colds. Since then, 
many, many millions of people have 
depended on Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops—the cheapest health insur- 
ance in the world! 


Put one in your mouth whenever 
you are exposed to wetness, dust, 
germs, raw winds and, particularly, 
when you havea cough. They safely 
protect and gently medicate the 
throat tissues. They quickly soothe 
irritation, relieve hoarseness, ease 
and stop the cough. Your whole 
throat is cooled, cleared, refreshed. 


Sc. Two kinds: S-Bs or Menthol. 


Put one in your mouth at bedtime 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 
Cough ‘Drops 








Match Light, GEN ERATORS 
Match Light 

Fit COLEMAN, DIAMOND, SUNSHINE, AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE, NU-LITE, “MW” and other lamps-lanterns. 
Guaranteed 2 years. Makesyour light likenew. Does 
away with all generator troubles. More light. Less 
gasoline. Mantles last longer—do not blacken. 

Stop buying new generators all the time. Order 


today. 35c each prepaid. Be sure to 
state make of light. FREE circular 
showscutsof generators forallmakes. 


Fire MANTELS 


Fibre 


Do yee have trouble with your mantles 
cracking or falling off easily? Send l5c for 
sample. Guaranteed strongest mantles 
made. Fits all makes gasoline, kerosene, 
air-pressure lamps-lanterns. State if, you 
have 1 or 2 mantle fixture. 2 for 30c; $1.00 
ned doz. for 2 mantle lights; $1.20 per doz. 
1 mantle light, prepaid. 
free outfit.840to 
Gasoline and Kerosene Lamps , Lanterns, [eeoperweck ooll- 
Heaters, Flat Irons Camp § Stoves, Oil| Bz, most com- 
Burners. Write for Free Cir piete line. 


PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO., 369 nave Bidg., Tinley Park, til, 
SAS 2S 
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Play While ¥ tou 'Pay/ 


A marvelous ir, dis 
selectivity. 6 tenet "scltllominateds, 
Beautiful cabinet. Easy monthly pay- 
mente wie you enjoy poues -wide pro- 
RE’ = and Call k 
fie < Catalog contalsing ae Se 
io mehicai Write lay for 
A 1c UTO & aae S Tis co. 
RRY SCHWARTZBERG 
Dept. 377, Racoviedas Radio Bidg.. | City, Mo. 
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MUSIC AND POPULARITY 


Have you ever noticed that the young 
people who seem to be the most popular 
at any social gathering, whether it be 
at home, school or church, are the ones 
who are able to help entertain the others 
in a musical way? Has it ever occurred 
to you that you might be included in 
this group if you were but prepared to 
take your place with the entertainers? 
The person who can play an instrument, 
almost any kind, or who can sing is 
received with open arms in company be- 
cause of his ability as an artist or per- 
former. One must, of course, be at least 
passably good before undertaking to 
entertain in this way. 

Even if a person cannot perform in 
any way it is very helpful for him to 
know something about music and to be 
able to speak fairly intelligently on the 
subject in a general way. It is an excel- 
lent thing for you to be a good listener 
but it is even better for you to be able 
to discuss in a sensible manner the num- 
ber to which you have listened. 

Familiarize yourself with the stand- 
ard compositions by use of the phono- 
graph and if possible get copies of the 
music of which you have the records 
and follow the music as the record 
plays. Then you will have a great deal 
of enjoyment out of trying to play it 
yourself and thus further familiarize 
yourself with it. 

You need not be a thoro musician in 
order to make yourself interesting to 
other music lovers, and the efforts 
which you will have put forth will not 
have been in vain.. 

Do you know what it means to be a 
good listener? Never talk or giggle 
while you are listening to music, for by 
such actions you interfere with the 
pleasure of others and stamp yourself 
as bad-mannered.—Bertha Averille. 
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Casters on the woodbox turn hard 
work into play for the youngsters. 

The next time a recipe calls for sour 
milk and there is none available, try 
adding a teaspoonful of vinegar to a 
cupful of sweet milk. The result will be 
the same as if sour milk had been used. 

With part of a snap fastener sewed on 
your apron belt and the other part on 
your stove holder, there will be no mis- 
laid holder just when it is most needed. 

Right! Turn over a new leaf. You 
need not mention to anyone the number 
of the page. 

When a cake burns at the bottom, as 





| it sometimes will, let it. cool and then 


scrape off the burnt portion with a nut- 
meg grater or other small grater. 
Those who find it necessary to baste 
things before sewing will find it much 
quicker to use pins, as there will be no 
basting threads to remove when the 








garment is finished.~-Mrs. M. V.S 
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tone system gre tion. One 
, latest shielded coubivection puts | West- 
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r tone quality. Ourretail pricesarelow factory 
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Given to Introduce 
America’s Greatest 
Home Light Value 


: Amazing Offer—2 Lamps 
for the — of One! Valuable 
& Diamond Utility Lamp given FREE to 
, quickly introduce greatest lightim: ment 
of age, the new A 
Beautiful Burnished ivory Shade 
H7/\X4 Handsome Antique Bronze Base 
Wa) ‘Anna Charming hand colored rose design on 
ONAN burnished ivory shade. Rich 
MiTTT II Tip bronze base. Brilliant, soft, white 
re light, restful toeyes. 20 times brighter 
than wick lamps at half the cost. 
cas (eokeu). Beaptte crkero 
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AGENTS: 
Make Big 
Money 
New plan. Simply ac- 
cept orders and dis- 
tribute. Free Lamps. 
on experience nor cap 
No obligation. Write today——at once, today for saute 


THE AKRON LAMP CO. territory and Fi 
231 LampBidg. Akron, Ohio LOX ter. en 
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efor -1’" Offer, Free 
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HOLLAND PRINTS 


Wonderful ~~ are bindin 
pictures. TY a gh ie — 
ord. Samp! le "y land print from 

your amputee for 10c. 

FRANK SCOBIE, 42-D, SLEEPY EYE, Mmm. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


“T think there is company down. | 
stairs.’ 

“How do you know?” 

= just heard Mamma laugh at one of | 
Papa’s jokes.” 


AND THERE IT ENDED 


The stingy farmer was scoring the | 


hired man for carrying a lighted lantern 
to call on his best girl. 

“The ides a,” he exclaimed. ‘When I 
was courtin’ I never carried no lantern. 
I went in the dark.”’ 

“Yes,” said the hired man sadly, 
“and look what you got.” 


Mother: “Bobby, 
eating nuts in the street car, I hope you 
didn’t throw the shells on the floor.” 

Bobby: “No, mother, I put them in 
the pocket of the man who sat beside 
me. 


A NEW “BLIND” 


A small storekeeper, much to the 
astonishment of, his neighbors, suddenly 
decorated his ‘shop window with a 
gorgeous new blind. It was the sensa- 
tion of the day, and few of his brethren 
failed to make some remark to him 
about it. 

“Nice blind you’ve ‘got there, Isaac,”’ 
said one. 

“Yes, Aaron.” 


“How much did it cost you, Isaac?” | 


“Tt didn’t cost me anything, Aaron. 
My customers paid for it.” 

“What! Your customers paid for it?” 

“Yes, Aaron. I put a leedle box on 
my counter, ‘For 
paid for it.” 


A pacifist gentleman stopped to try | 
to settle a juvenile row. 

“My boy,” he said to one of the com- 
batants, 
Book says about fighting?” 

“Aw!” snorted the youth, “fightin’ 
ain’t one of them things you kin get out 
of a book, mister.” 


ETHIOPIAN GRAMMAR 


A colored school teacher is credited 
with the following: “The word ‘pants’ 


am an uncommon noun, because pants 
am singular at the top and plural at the 
bottom.” 


“do you know what the Good 


e Blind,’ and they 










when you were | 
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[CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


enables you to make 
an endless variety of 
wholesome, healthful 
fogds—Cakes, Cook- 
ies, Biscuits, Dough- 
—all evenly 
raised and properly 
baked. Try it and 
learn why it 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers 


21 Rochester pvonue 
Kalamazoo 


¥ Stoves 
larnazoo. 
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use the RAPID Cutter. Endorsed by lead- 
ing culinary experts. Indispensable for 
salads. Made of steel, five knives, light 


weight, agreeable to use, easy to clean, 
guaranteed for ten years. 
At your dealers or mailed for 50c. 


BLUFFTON SLAW CUTTER CO., 2, Jay St., maneeenaee 


Shawinigan Carbide 


If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 
for home lighting and cooking—write 
SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
110 William Street, New York City 








Nomatter where you live you 
ean have the convenience of 
instant gas heat. The new 
Sanshine ' Radiant Heater 
makes and | urns its own gas. 
Costs less than 1% cents an 
hour. Easily carried from 
room to room, Better hen 
coal or wood. No pipin 
installation expense. Noc rt 
No ashes, Nosmoke, Noodor. 











HEATER COMPANY. 
431 Sunshine Bidg.,K City, Me. today for ful I Gieemotion, 


















he Candy Business is the only business where 
the LITTLE FELLOW has the Big Fellow at 
(a — Turn your Kitchen into « email 







a om ~y Ae very 6 ‘first day. Meng now 
no capital. Trade Secrets taught by man who n 
big success himeelf. We durniah terle FREE BOOK 


la Scho t. 
Dept. Rg e312 apitet Candy Sch < cs 





TAKE ORDERS cried cits: 


goods, 

e cles, er Seat auto 

and tractor olis. No capital ot or bond ri ia We de- 
liver aad colitect. Permanent business. pay. Write 
at once. HITCHGOCK-HILL CO., Dept. “se Chicago 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





And then I discovered 
what a modern Singer will do” 


T USED to think a sewing machine 
was just a sewing machine—to 
sew seams and make ordinary dresses. 
And then I discovered what a modern 
Singer will do. 

“For years I had been getting along 
with the machine mother had, but this 
fall we were all agreed that I should 
have a new one. It was to bea Singer. 
I guess that is the fondest wish of 
every woman who sews. And my hus- 
band says, when you buy any machine, 
make sure it’s one that has a service 
shop nearby. 

‘So just three weeks agowe stopped 
at the Singer Shop in town and selected 
one—and from that day sewing has 
been an entirely different experience 
for me. The machine runs so easily, 
so smoothly, so quietly that it is a 
positive delight to sew. 

“Yesterday I planned these pretty 
new curtains for the windows and had 


themall made and hung inthree hours, 
I bound the edges of a little dress for 
Marian and made ruffles for another, 
all in a few minutes. And I’m making 
three lovely dresses for myself. It’s such 
fun to sew since the Singer Company 
has published its new book that shows 
step by step just how to make dresses, 
Now, I'm going to have more clothes 
than ever.” 

There is an easy wayto prove to your- 
self what a modern Singer will do. The 
nearest Singer Shop will gladly send a 
machine to your home to use for a few 
days on your own sewing. You may 
have your choice of the widest variety 
of models—electric, treadle and hand 
machines. And any one of them may 
be yours on a convenient plan by 
which you will receive a generous al- 
lowance for your present machine and 
your new Singer will pay for itself out 
of savings on the clothes you make. 


Ready! A New Practical Sewing Book, ‘How to Make Dresses”’ 


Ifyou wouldknowhowdelight- 
fully easy it is to make smart, 
becoming clothes for yourself, 
get a copy of “How to Make 
Dresses”, just published. It is 
a practical step-by-step guide 
to the swift creation of lovely 
frocks, prepared by Mary 
Brooks Picken, America’s fore- 
most dressmaking authority. 


Simple, easy-to-follow instruc. 
tions, with more than 100 il- 
lustrations. Worth many times 
its small cost. Only 25 cents 
at any Singer Shop (see tele- 
phone directory for nearest 
address) or send 25 cents, 
coin or stamps, to Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., Dept. 54-Y, 
Singer Building, New York. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


{ 
t SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
| Dept. 54-Y, Singer Bldg., New York 


I enclose 25 cents. Please send me a copy of 


low to Make Dresses’”’, 


Street (or R. F. D. 


City or Town.... 


3) County 
If you would like to have a new Singer delivered to your home 
for free trial on your own sewing,-check here 








Copyright U. 8. A. 1926 and 1927 by The Singer Manufacturmg Co. All rights reserved for all countries 
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PLANNING YOUR NEXT 
NEW DRESS 


Continued from page 69 


and whipped down. This makes a beauti- 
ful binding for either silk or georgette. 

In making dresses like 3144 or 3131, use 
a blouse lining underneath to get the 
right effect at the waistline and to pro- 
vide the best general effect as shown. 

For designs like 863 or 728, if a 
definite blouse effect is desired, use 
either a lining to hold the blouse to 
position, or fit the belt snugly. 

The sleeves are very simple, finished 
merely with a band that harmonizes 
in trimming with the collar finish. This 
band is snapped with two fasteners at 
the inside seam. The sleeve opening is 
hemmed inconspicuously. 

In making a skirt as of design 863, 
seam the skirt up, put the hem in and 
press the plaits, and then make any 
adjustments in length at the waistline. 

In making a skirt like design 3144 
with its jaunty front flared portion, be 
careful in joining this flared section with 
the other edge of the skirt to keep the 
edges of the front gore uppermost in 
pinning and basting so: that the slightly 
bias edge may be blended into the 
straight edge without its drawing or 
puckering. « Because of the fullness of 
this flared portion, it is best to face such 
a skirt, making the facing of the same 
material, if the dress is silk, and cutting 
it so that when finished it will be about 
two inches wide. If the skirt is of velvet, 
face the skirt with silk of a color to 
match the skirt. Manyof the smartest 
new dresses are faced with a contrasting 
color that is very effective. In such an 
event the facing should be at least three 
inches deep and put on with very great 
care, as should any trimming feature. 
Trimming unless it is applied beauti- 
fully is best omitted, a point always 
to be remembered in making distinctive 
clothes. 

Ir. considering. the new fall fashions, 
remember that the new dresses should 
give evidence of having more material 
than your last season’s dresses. They 
should have an easy fit and not seem 
tight. The shoulders and sleeves must 
fit perfectly, and the neck have a soft, 
graceful collar line that is first of all 
becoming. The waistline should. be 
very snug and a little bit higher than 
you have been used to. The exact posi- 
tion of the waistline is said by some to 
come in the very center of the dress; 
that is, divide the length in two 
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Smart and Wearable Styles : 
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S158 893 8% 3153 









3158—A Lovely Sunday Dress in silk or bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 356—-Many Materials Are Possible. De- 
woo! crepe. It is designed for sizes 16 and of 46-inch material. signed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years 
18 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 3153—Cleverly Tailored Model. It is de- Two yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
In the 36-inch size 3% yards of 40-inch ma- signed for sizes 18 years and 36 to 46 inches of 27-inch contrasting will be needed for the 
terial with 3% yards of ribbon are required. bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 2% 8-year size. : 
898—Softly Becoming Is This Dress; it is yards of 40-inch material with 1% yards of 366—Smart Frock for a Juv*or. Designed 
designed for sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, and 40-inch white and % yard of 32-inch black for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, The g 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. For the 36- material. 8-year size requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma £ 
inch size 3% yards of 40-inch material are 192—-Dotted English Broadcloth is used. terial with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
required, with % yard of 27-inch contrasting Designed for little girls of 2, 4, 6 and 8 2932—Slenderizing New Apron. Designed 4 
and 6 yards of ribbon. years. The 4-year size requires 1% yards for sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 44 inches z 
893—Ideal for Travel. Designed for sizes of 32«inch material with % yard of 27-inch bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 2 
6, 18 and 20 years, and 36 to 44 inches contrasting. of 36-inch material with 7 yards of binding. 
















Patterns may be obtained by mail at 12 cents each from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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s|| Dont neglect a Cold 








. Townsend, Hackettstown, New Jersey G 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Healthy babies are happy babies 
and this ideal condition is due large- 
ly to good food so well planned that 

rith but little digestive effort all 
nutritive elements are readily taken 
into the system in suitable amounts 
to nourish completely every part of 
the body. 


Mother’s milk is a perfect food, 
yet full and complete nourishment 
may be supplied for the baby de- 
prived of human milk by following 
the carefully studied plan which 
has made Mellin’s Food well known 
throughout the world as a scientific 
modifier of milk for infant feeding, 

Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 


Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass.. 




















BEAUTIFUL, WARM BED BLANK- 
ETS OR AUTO ROBES IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR WOOL! You can 
double the value of your wooi, by 
our unusual extra profit plan. 
Thousands of satisfied customers 
have made this extra profit. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or costs refund- 

ed. Payment for blankets can be 
made in all wool, or part wool 

and some cash. 

Let us send you complete de- 

tails. You will be amazed at 

this wonderful oppor- 

tunity. 


Mail coupon below today 


CHATHAM MBG. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 











CHATHAM MBG. CO, 

110 Chatham Road 

Winston-Salen, N, C, 

Please send me complete information 
about your ExTRA PROFIT PLAN, 























WHY THE McNARY-HAUGEN 
BILL IS NEEDED 
Continued from page 13 


cussed inside congress and _ out. 

The cotton people supported this 
measure, because with its aid the cotton 
growers could raise funds to be used in 
a year like 1926 to finance the with- 
drawal and withholding of the portion 
of the crop that is unsaleable at a fair 
price, until a short crop brought a better 
a such as 1927 would have afford- 


Growers of crops like wheat, of which 
@ relatively small portion is exported, 
could use the equalization fee to finance 
the export sale of the surplus, in order 
to secure a tariff-protected price on the 
remainder. 

The cornbelt’s chief crops—corn and 
hogs—have relatively low duties under 
the tariff—15 cents on corn, 50 cents a 
hundred on hogs, 75 cents a hundred on 
fresh pork, 1 cent a pound on lard, and 
2 cents a pound on ham and bacon. 
But if the tariff is inadequate, the time 
to remedy this defect is when the next 
tariff bill is being framed. 

In addition to what good it might do 
thru making the tariff effective on corn 
and pork, the McNary-Haugen bill ap- 
plied to the cornbelt would enable corn 
growers to undertake and finance a 
storage program which would even out 
the peaks and valleys of corn produc- 
tion over a period of years, so that the 
cornbelt hog population could adjust 
itself to a new condition of stability. 

Hog raisers under present conditions 
are always trying to adjust themselves 
to a radically fluctuating corn supply, 
and to unstable feed prices. When corn 
is plentiful and cheap following a big 
crop, there is a scramble to get into 
hogs; when corn is scarce and high, 
there is a scramble to get out. If the 
McNary-Haugen bill corrects this situa- 
tion by leveling out corn supplies and 
prices thru storage and carry-over, it 
would introduce an era of stability in 
the cornbelt. 


ARIOUS counter proposals for farm | 


relief that have been advanced pro- 
fess to have the same objectives as the 
Surplus Control bill. They ought to be 
examined and contrasted with the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. : 
There are the proposals to loan the 
cooperatives government money at low 


| interest, in the hope that they will 


attend to the withholding or with- 
drawing, and the disposal of crop sur- 
pluses in the interest of all the pro- 
ducers. This was the essence of the 
Fess and the Crisp bills which congress 
rejected. The trouble with this pro- 
posal is that no cooperative can afford to 
take the risks involved in handling the 
surplus for the whole crop, unless prac- 
tically all of the producers are members 
of it. There would be losses on the sur- 
plus portion of a crop if the cooperative 
were to attempt to maintain a tariff- 
protected domestic price by selling the 
surplus in export at world prices. If the 
cooperative attempted to saddle such 
losses on its members alone, it would 
soon be forced to quit. If a cooperative 
attempted to buy a surplus off the 
market to stop a price decline such as 





Just Rub 
Away Danger 
Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take & 
chances. Atthefirst | 
warning sign, rub 
Musterole on the 
chest and throat. It 
tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 
Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 
to break up acold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili- 
tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, 
pains in joints and chilblains rub on 
Musterole. Keep a jar handy. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also madein 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole, 
Jars & Tubes 





Just OutiX.c". 


of Household Rubber ucts in- 











REMOVES DANDRUFF 
_e STOPS HAIR FALLING 


) RESTORES COLOR / 
~~ BEAUTY TO GRA 
» AND FADED HAIR 
» GOFEF122 at all druggists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
Wh ashin | hale always use 


orest 











“What Jesus Means 


To Me” 
By Rev. Miles Hanson 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE 


Please address C. H. PARKER, Room 11-C 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 














ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S-52 Years of Hits 
Comedy-Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs,Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Make-up Goods, 
Minstrels, Blackface Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 
7. 3. DENISON & CO., 623 $. Wabash, Dept. 143, CHICAGO 

deforms teeth and jaws. Causes s 
T H U M stupid appearance. Our booklet sent 

on request, describes patent arme 
SUCKING splint that absolutely prevents it. 

Give age of child. Write today. 
Children’s Supplies Co., Bex 15, Hastings, Nebr. 
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occurred in cotton in 1926, and store it 
for later resale, it would be in the same 

redicament unless it held off from buy- 
ing until prices struck bottom, in which 
case it would be no more effective in 
stabilizing prices than any private profit- 
seeking corporation. 

In contrast with this plan, the 
MeNary-Haugen bill would finance such 
operations as were undertaken, by draw- 
ing its fund from the entire industry 
benefited. 

Then there is the proposal recently 
announced from the Black Hills, to 


appropriate $300,000,000 government | 
money to be loaned to commodity | 


stabilization corporations to finance the 
withdrawal and disposal of surplus 
crops. It is suggested that if losses de- 


veloped the government fund would 


stand them. 

This plan, proposed by Secretary 
Jardine, was turned down by the wheat 
associations to whom it was presented, 
first at Kansas City, later at St. Paul. 
Farm leaders who have expressed them- 
selves upon it, say that agriculture is 
not looking for a subsidy; that while 
some losses are likely in handling sur- 
pluses in such a way as to secure a net 
gain to the producers, the government 
should not be asked to pay them. That 
is the responsibility of the farmers who 
grow and market the crops benefited. 
Furthermore, they say, if only such 
operations are conducted as will lead 
to profits on the surplus portion han- 
dled, the farmers would be left pre- 
cisely where they are today. 


HE McNary-Haugen bill that con- 

gress passed last winter was far 
different from the one originally intro- 
duced in the winter of 1923-24. It had 
been modified and broadened durin 
three and a half years of study asl 
debate in congress. 

In its senate passage on February 
llth it commanded a favorable vote of 





57 percent of the Democratic and 52 
percent of the Republicans voting; it is 
interesting to note that the percentages 
were precisely the same when it passed 
the house on February 17th. 


Probably no other measure before | 


congress in recent years has been so 
widely debated or so persistently mis- 
represented. It is doubtful if one out of 


a hundred of those who condemned it | 


thruout the country, ever read the meas- | 


ure 


it offered no government subsidy; it in- 
volved no buying or selling by a gov- 
ernment agency. It did not attempt to 
annul, but on the contrary it aimed to 
make very definite use of, the “law of 
supply and demand.” 

It would have enabled farmers who 
produce wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
swine or rice to hold excess supplies off 
the market until they were needed; 
or to divert excess supplies from the 
domestic market to the best markets 
outside the United States, in a manner 
that would prevent foreign prices for the 
surplus from determining the prices in 
the home market. 

It would accomplish these ends, not 
by interfering with the individual 
farmer as he marketed his crop, but by 
financing agencies to go into the ter- 
minals and buy up excess supplies when 
they are thrown on the market, and 
store or dispose of them then or later 


to the best advantage of the producers. | 


It fixed no prices; it guaranteed none; 
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WALTER FIELD CC., Dept. U 1452 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Monarch Wall Construction 


A—White ename! steel outer x 
B— Dead air space. — 
C—Heavy steel piate. 
D— Asbestos board to insulate. 
E—Vitrifused'Steel to prevent rust. 
F—Maileable iron ing 
solid base for riveting joints. 


ene 
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your dealer or write us. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE Co., 








pon 
ppers usually sell tor Toc to #100e pair 
5 iy us' d . 
COLORS: Blue, Rose, Green, Red or Purple. 
Women’s and misses’ sizes, 2}4 to8. Wide widths, 
FREE Just write usa letter, enclos- 
a re LE Sat entero endaloce 
you want, pair o —— will ipped ° 
all postagecharges paid. Not over 4pairtoacustosoer. 

















high School] Course 
in 2 Years 


You can complete this 
H School 





America’s 
ood Cooks 


forming 


It is easy to own a Monarch 
you buy on the Monarch 
Practical Payment Plan. Ask 


OICE of 





EAUTIFUL it is, to be sure. 

Gleaming white—the pride of 

the kitchen. But the real rea- 
son good cooks prefer the Monarch 
is that they can depend on it for 
perfect baking—not only when it is 
new, but for many, many years. 
When YOU buy a new range, re- 
member that the need for strength, 
durability and permanently tight 
joints is just as important today as 
as it was long years ago, before 
white enamel ranges were thought 
of. These qualities are built into the 
Monarch just as they always have 
been. Unbreakable malleable iron, 
hand riveted joints and Vitrifused 
fuel linings to resist rust—all are 
there, underneath that beautiful 
white body. 


Some folks think it is economy to 
forego the pleasure of a new Mon- 
arch Range and do not realize that 
it is rank extravagance to keep on 
using a leaky, fuel-wasting old stove. 
Think this over. Your Monarch 
dealer will be glad to explain ali 
about it. 



























MALLEABLE 
RANGE 
2518 Lake St., Beaver Dam., Wis. 





















ESCRIBES favorite varieties of hardy, 
vigorous, Ozark Mountain-grown fruit 
trees, berries, roses, shrubs, etc., noted for 
growing and bearing qualities. Contains val- 


tains a large t of valuable tnfor- 
mation.’*—“Your Catalog is the most attrac- 
tive, instructive and convincing of the many 
i've seen.”” Send a postcard to- 
day for your FREE copy. r 


Salesmen Wanted 


We have a new, ibensl eales prope 
sition. Good money for spare 
tie Gola pleasant ou work. 


Neosho Nurseries Co. 
1127 Elm, Neosho, Mo. 















ui your old kerosene lamps and 

fanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 

@ Noemoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 

¥ @@ Over « million satisfied users. Guaran 

SAM cafe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
FF RSI 50 cis. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.26. 

a to Your money back if not satis{led. 


WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 
64Clark Building Grand Bapids, Mich. 
















Farm Photos are Worth Keeping 





The QUICK, EASY, ARTISTIC WAY. 
Fine for post cards, clippings, etc. Sold 
by photo supply dealers everywhere. Adime§ | 
brings full package and samples to try. 


ENGEL MFG. CO. Dept. 2Y,_ 4711 N.Clark, Chicago MM. 





| VIRGIN WOOL YARN biter st vatecin Bam 


ples free. 


H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine 


ia, 


FOR BIGGER 
PAY! 


Earn more money, thousands 
of fine ebances in this new eld. 
Write today for AMAZING FEE BOOK. 
We train you quickly, easily at home in epare 
. Barn while youlearn. Many special features. 
—send for Free Book teday. No obligation, Write 


Nationa! Radie Institute, Deps OF-1, Washington, D. 






























BIG CANDY FACTORY NEEDS AGENT 


We make the best chocolate bars and chewing gum. Free sample 
Write Gordon Candy Co, 1416 Vine St. Dept 1476, Cincinneti, O, 













































“Making the Ledger Balance 


November, 1927 


With Leghorns 


N 1921 E. J. Rodekohr, 
f proprietor of Grand View 

Farm, Lafayette county, 
Missouri,-had a flock of 348 
barred rock and white leghorn hens 
that averaged 104 eggs for the year. In 
1926 he had 998 white leghorn hens 


that had an average production of 142 


eggs. This record is all the more 
remarkable when we realize that 


By BERLEY WINTON 


5. It is easier to breed white-feathered 
birds than the parti-colored breeds or 
varieties. 

6. Since the most discriminating egg 


since 1923. This, in a large 
measure, accounts for the ap 
parent decrease in the averag: 
egg yield. The larger the flock 
the more difficult it is to obtain a hig 
average egg production. 
The chicks on this farm are generall: 
hatched in April and not later than the 
first half of May. They are fed 
on a growing ration and broode: 





poultry raising is only one of the 
major operations conducted on 
this 240-acre grain and livestock 
farm. Rodekohr produces a large 
amount of corn, wheat and hay 
and is a breeder of both duroc- 
jersey hogs and Holstein cattle. 

When asked how he became 
interested in chickens Rodekohr 
remarked, ‘I began to notice in 
the farm account record that our 
chickens were returning a large 
profit for their feed and the time 
and labor spent with them.’”’ The 
reader will do well to note in the 
above quotation that not only the- 
feed bill but the valuable elements 
of time and labor were taken into 
consideration in determining the 
profits derived from the poultry 
flock. 

Such a detailed and accurate 
record of the farm business is 
kept that Rodekohr, like an effi- 
cient department store manager, 
knows exactly what branch of his 
farm enterprise is paying. He 
does not depend upon his neigh- 
bor or the tax collector, or per- 





on fresh ground where conditions 
are favorable for rapid growt! 
and normal development. 

The poultry outlay on Grand 
View Farm consists of six poultry 
houses and five portable colon 
brooder houses and one mammot! 
incubator. These houses are light 
dry, well-ventilated and comfort- 
able both during the winter an‘ 
the summer months. 

In order to reduce the cost o 
handling the flock and to mak 
conditions more favorable fo 
maximum egg production, eac! 
house has been well equipped 
with nests, mash hoppers, wate 
stands and other home-mad 
labor-saving devices. On Octobe 
31, 1926, the houses and equip- 
ment were appraised at $3,227 
and the stock at $1,510, making 
a total investment of $4,737. 

According to a bulletin issued 
in 1924 by the agricultural eco- 
nomics department of the Mis- 
souri college of agriculture, the 
annual feed bill for the average 
farm hen amounted to only 66 
cents. Rodekohr fed on the-aver- 








chance the sheriff, to tell him 
what has paid, and more impor- 
tant, what has not paid, 

A study of these farm accounts, 
no doubt, gave rise to the fact that dur- 
ing the latter part of 1921 the breed of 
chickens on this farm was limited to 
white leghorns. The barred rocks were 
not discarded because they failed to 
show a profit, but 
because the white 


Rodekohr shows a good hen 


market in the United States demands 
white eggs, the white leghorn is the 
breed and variety for me. 

Rodekohr’s figures show a gradual but 
consistent growth of the poultry busi- 


age for each of the six years listed 

herein approximately $1.70 worth 

of feed to each of his hens, and for 
every dollar’s worth of feed given, a 
return of $2.32 was received. 

His hens were supplied with both 
grain and mash in the right proportion 
thruout the vear. The mash on Grand 
2 View Farm is fed 
in cafeteria style— 
that is, in open 





leghorns showed a 
larger profit on this 
particular farm. 
todekohr reasoned 
this way: 

1. Since leghorns 
are smaller than the 
barred rocks, more 
of them ean be 
housed within a 
given space. 

2. Leghorns con- 
sume a smaller 
amount of feed than 


hea V ier 





do rhe 


mash hoppers. The 
grain ration, made 
up mostly of corn, is 
ilways given in a 
deep litter of straw 

The home-mixed 
mash is composed ot 
bran, shorts, corn- 
meal, and 10 per- 
cent by weight of 
high grade tankage 
and 1 percent of 
salt. In addition, 
skimmilk is given 


+ 








breeds. 

3. Leghorns have 

no doubt been bred 

for high egg pro- 

duction over a longer period of time 
than any other one breed. 

1. It is not a safe policy to keep light 
and heavy breeds of poultry under 
exactly the same methods of housing, 
feeding and management. 


Flock and house on Rodekohr’s farm 


ness and a remarkable increase in the 
annual egg production. Incomes were 
closely associated with the average 
annual number of eggs produced per 
hen. There has been an unusually 
large increase in the size of the flock 


to the growing stock 
and the laying hens 
thruout the year. 
Then, too, grit, oys- 
tershell and water are freély supplied. 

A large number of farmers eliminate 
their poor producing hens and late 
maturing pullets at one general round- 
up during the summer. A more consis- 
tent policy is fol- (Continued on page 102 
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The World’s 
Greatest 
Authorities 
Recommend 
Genuine 
Flex-O-Glass 


When Fiex-O-Glass was first 
in uced, leading author- 
ities on poultry husbandry 
and plant culture wondered 
whether or not the strong 
claims made for this amaz- 
ing material were true. Fl 
tested Flex 

oughly—they found it wnully as wonderful as 
om and they recommend it to you. 

ead what their scientific tests revealed. 


‘ The American Medical 


Association Test 

The American Medical Association tested 
Flex-O-Glass for 65 days and found it raised 
more chicks than any other material. They 
put 11 chicks under glass and 16 under Flex- 

O-Glass. After six weeks half those under 
aan died. All but three under Flex-O-Glass 
were alive and each weighed one third 
more than those under glass. This means 
that with Ylex-O-Glass you can Fr. twice 
as many chicks with a third more weight 
per chick at no more feed cost. 
The American Medical Association also 
found that Flex-O-Glass was not affected by 
months of exposure to wind, sleet, snow and 
rain. The result of Ly A test with chicks 
under Flex-O-Glass is the reason why this 
great scientific authority meld 92,500 Lag 4 
(members) to recommend our 
only for os house use but for Neath 
roomib--eneienee porches, etc. You are safe 
in accepti 7 fhe, recommendation of — 
American cal Association, Order 
ine Flex-O-Glass for your whole farm yow. 


The British Illuminating 
Soci Test 


pretest a 








The British Illuminating Soci 
py at of hen = 16 weeks and fed 


4 eggs. This proves the Ultra- 
Woe aye alone, which Rit lass ad- 
mits from the sun, sees t 373 eegs. “God 
moves in & my Si wer, His wonders 
to perform.” 


Kansas State Experiment 
Station Says— 


“Some excellent results have been 
by practical poultrymen who have 
substitutes, which will allow the 
the health giving yd of sunshine, toa 
considerable greater extent than glass.” 
Chemist Says— 

Dr. Morse, for 45 years Cosening Chemist 
of Conn ecticut, says 5 = Congretiatons are 
due you, Your ents I heartily cor- 
roborate. FLEX-O- =GLeASS makes hens 
lay, because the which 
penetrate it make Leap? healt! emically 
aceite: and power of 


Users Prove What Scientists 
Discovered 
J. W. Widmer of Sryircevae Ta., writes 


iw =, Feb before instal 
oa bls’ hen ‘hou cr — calling 










Minnie Foster of Schaghticoke, N. Y., writes 

that her twelve hens under Flex-0-Glass 

gave her 8 to 10 every day thru the cold 

weather while her father’s 50 hens (without 

: - Flex-O-Glass) gave 

only 3to5eggs aday. 

Mrs, Wi. wate! 
Poskin, Wis. 
























Fd, it for our little 


What e Fh Fiex-0- -Glass, you can do. 
All I you weed te is Fen 0-Glane : vigure ep how eee 
you p or your ry houses, porches, doors = 
windows—then then order genuine Fiex-0-Glase Now . 


There is Only One Fiex-0-Gilass 
pre act Flex- enu- 
loth base sar a scien Viciet 
ie, ocente the most Ultra 
time is doubl vane 
to a, rain, a and | 


‘End Fiex-O0G Higa ef a 


r. There is om one Fie 
ted for your 
‘action. prgtectiog. Get, the —— 














SUCCESSFUL 





Capture the Winter Sun’s Heat 
Health and Vitality EASILY 





Beyond all doubt, Flex-C-Glass 
has done more to increase the profit 





n oduce and ultry farming than) 
anything else ever offered the agricultural and 
poultry world. Flex-O-Glass is not just an inex- 


nsive substitute for glass—it is not merely a 

nandy, cheap repair for glass windows. It is a profit 

earner—it is the practical means of put the 
sun to work for you. 56 





FARMING 





PaT. PEND.—T. M. REG. 


Weatherproof— Unbreakable 























® does what Glass Can’t— 
admitst ra-Violet Rays 
You have read about Ultra-Violet rays; how they 
make hens lay in winter; how they make chicks, 


»igs and plants grow faster and stronger; how they 
od children fiealthy and disease free. Great 


scientists thru their writings in the leading farm 
ut these wonder ra 5 


magazines urge you to 
work for you. What they mean is—FLE. 
GLASS your whole farm! 


Don’t let ur porch 
be a cold, yur pen 








joy a warm, sunlit 
room flooded with Ultra-Violet rays. Yes for work, 
reading, rest or health room. Also makes a hea:th- 
ful children’s Lary house as the Ultra. lolet rays 
overcome ox 8 Adee oi legs (rickets). The Ameri- 
ends Filex-O-G 


— ~ ~~ ation recomm lass 
or a. ‘ake their 
YOUR porch NOW. 

Brea oy ° 

Ju ‘en 

eK 
money on gpensive glass a 
and’ windows. Tack Flex-O-Glass—only 3c a 
tet over se! Wind-proof, water- 


Replace Broken 
Window uioker. 


eee for garage, | fe, bara, 
dows. Poul pw dey do 

Pnina x-O-Giass; 
— + a* better in rooms with 
Fiex-O-Glass windows— chil- 
dren Go better in school rooms windowed with 
Flex-O-Glass. Remember! No mill work needed. 
Just cut with *iears and tack on. Stays bright and 
fresh many seasons. 


Makes Hog Houses Lighter 


Hog houses must be 
light. Flex-O-Glass 

ndows make interior 
much lighter than glass 
because sunshine is dif- 
fused and sent to every 
inside corner. Little pigs 
grow pouss Ops zi + 
ready for market earlier—when given ultra-violet 

rays thru Flex-O-Gtas3. 











Use It on Your 
Brooderhouse 


Put chicks in a Flex-O- 

Glass Brooderhouse. 

The Ultra-Violet Rays 

will keep them free from 

rickets. You'll get broilers for market and id laying 
ullets a third earlier. Use 15 yards of Flex-O-G 

yd chicks. Read in left column how i laen 


cal Association proved the value of Fiex-O- 
raising chicks, 





Glass to anyone 
HOTBEDS 


they don't die woes 
transplanted. 
Glass doesn’t chill “ike 
lass does and it holds heat longer. Sashes 
hter and easier to handle too. Use fe Flex-0 Glass 
on your hotbeds, cold frames and greenhouses. 












Gather Eggs 


All Winter—Like in Summer 


There’s a cold storage egg shortage now. Egg prices 
WILL BE HIGH again THIS winter. Will you have eggs 
to sell at a big PROFIT, or will you feed your hens for 
nothing? Invest 5¢ per hen—the winter market price of 
just one egg—in FLEX-O-GLASS. Put it on a scratch 
shed, or on your pe oultry house front, and on windows 
in place of glass. The Ulira-Violet rays this wonderful 
material admits will keep your hens healthy and active 
and they’Il lay to the limit in this cozy, warm, sunlit room 
—even in zero weather. Your hens, under Flex-O-Glass, 
will pay back the cost of this material in a fewdays—then 
they’ll pile up a golden harvest of egg profits all thru the 
cold months. Thousands and thousands of poultrymen 
ave thislastyear. YOU can doit THIS year. 15 yardsof 

-O-Glass is all you need for 100 hens. Covers scratch 
shed 9 x 15 ft. Use same 15 yards in the spring for baby 
chicks. They’ll grow faster and won’t get rickets. See 
OurS pecial Guarantee Offer on this exact amount, below. 


p Shears ane Seek Oe 












— glass at. house windows wii 
pare Vice ray admitting material. It’s very eas 

~O-Glass every window on your farm. Just cut 
O-Giaes to size and nail on. Wind can’t tear it off. Rain, 
' gnow and sleet does not affect it. 


Be Sure to Get the Genuine 


Flex-O-Glass is teed most durable and best. It is ranteed to 
admit the most Ultra-Violet rays from sunshine. If it does not makegood— 
= will, If you are not pertectly satisfied, you get your money back without 


Flex-O-Glass 80 wnooad™ monee to protect yow 









rmits you to 
days at our risk—plent; 
long enough to start your pene layi 
they doin summer—plenty long enoug 
to prove its amazing value as @ 
rch enclosure or on storm 

oors and windows. Act 
at once on our Spe- 
cial Offer. 


use Flex: 















FLEX-0-GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1451 North Cicero Ave. 


Dept. 23 





Chicag 0, Hil. 





-O-GLASS MFG. 33 
PA Clases hve CHICAGO, TLL. 
Spend andenst $... Shion vet Seen 
a ee nes . yards of Paes 
if 
sam ies aie Wore 
m days f may returait and you wi. efund 
pW! uestion. 
* 
100 yda. or more at i ee ee 
Boe per yard $90.00 @ nowy 
+ SSS EERE HERETO HHH HHH 
B BR. PF. Di. cccccccsccccccces + Mts ccovecsees: 
Ly A we opes eeenes sees seueeseces 


60 
Pi nake ie uae, nh hed prep hi £- ede fe LA 










Winter Watering made Easy 


by the cleanable ‘THERMODRINK”’ 


Closed in Use 


A New Creation by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of brooders: Nothing like 
it for simple and practical op- 
eration. Thoroughly insulated 


Makomb Cleanable 
Heated Fountain 


Sanitary, easily cleaned and 
filled; no corks or screw plugs. 
Watersall around; Lamp burns 
20 days. Makes excellent baby 
chick fount when used without 
heater. Your dealer should have 
these products. If he hasn’t, 
order direct. Use this coupon. 


to keep water warm in severe weather. 

Simple locking device permits easy and 
quick removal of bottom for 
filling and cleaning without 
disturbing top insulation. 


Without 
Heater 


$700 


AMERICAN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Macomb, Illinois G-! 
Gentlemen: I enclose remittance for fountains as follows, with the understanding that I am buying them 


on a Satisfaction or my money back basis. 


3 gal. Thermo 


Indicate quantities. ] 


5 gal. Thermo 


Send me your brooder fiterature [] 


6 gal. Heated Fountain 








i. Make Layers Out of Loafers 
To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green feed, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted oats are best. 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 
eweetest sprouts with t least work. I will send, 
plans for making this Sprouter with description of Little 
Putnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
ints of oil. Burns a month without trimming or filling. 
‘atented burner. Nothing like it. Send me $f.95 and your 
dealer's name and I will send you this wonderful stove by 
parcel post prepaid to your door. If not satisfied, return it 
in 10 days and I'll refund money. 
{. PUTNAM, Inc., Route 1172-0, Elm N.Y. 


Rhode Island Red Raisers 
Are Making the Bic.Money. 


They learned how by read- [1 

ing the R. 1. Red Journal. [| 

Mrs.Ferrin,lowa farm woman, é 

cleared $1755.31 from 207 Reds in 3 

one year. We tell you how she did it, and 

how othersare making like profits. You must have 
the Red Journal to make biggest Red s. Spe- 
cial information on mating, breeding, feeding, 
buying, selling, etc. Send 
subscription—12 big issues. 


Rhode Island Red Journal, 37 Democrat Building, Waverly, lowa 
75 103125 Weekly 
i PAID AUTO EXPERTS E 
eraseee seperti 8 woke, Tick cones PRE 


375 to $125 weekly or rum your own 
Special offer now in » Aw 

Railroad Fare and Board Paid 
while learning. Electrical course FREE to those 
who enroll soon. Write school nearest you. Get 
big auto book FREE. 
McSWEENEY AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOLS 
Cinc. O., Dept, X-304, Cleveland,O. 





only 25c for one year | 


Starts Hens Laying 


Costs Nothing to Try 
A letter from Miss Dama_ Wright, 


Vernonia, Ore. has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 


plenty of eggs. She says: 

**Late in October, our fifteen hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them 
Don Sung, and for ten days they still didn’t 
+ & But on the eleventh day they laid 
thirteen eggs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Sung has done for our egg basket.*’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab- 
lets which Miss Wright ee are opening 
the eyes of chicken raisers all over America, 
The tablets can be obtained from the Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 266 Allen St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pouitry, raisers whose hens are not laying 
well should send 50 cents for a trial package 
(or $1 for the extra large size, holding three 
times as much). Don Sung is positively 
age to do the work or money prompt 
y refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to. start giving Don 
Sung to your hens, so you will have a good 
supply of fresh eggs all winter. 


AATN! 


“Stands them on their heads” 


Must kill rats or your money back. 
Not touched by dogs or cats. Never 
fails"say thousandsofusers.At deal- 
ers or 35¢c prepaid and guaranteed, 





Liquid Veneer Corporation, 3122 
Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











I on er 
Productive Lands 
Crop payment or easy terms— 

} along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
i way,in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 


fares. H, W. BYERLY 
11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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MAKING THE LEDGER BALANCE 
WITH LEGHORNS 


Continued from page 100 


lowed by Rodekohr. He disposes of all 
loafers and unthrifty pullets when they 
are first observed. This saves feed and 
provides more room for the remainder 
of the flock. 

Quality eggs are produced and a dis- 
criminating market is sought for their 
disposal. Most of the eggs produced 
during the late summer, fall and winter 
months are shipped directly to com- 
mission firms in New York City. The 
eggs produced in the spring by the 
Certified Breeders are used for incuba- 
tion purposes and the surplus hatching 
eggs are sold in the form of | baby chicks. 

In the fall of 1920 Rodekohr enlisted 
in the certified breeding project which 
is carried on by the Certified Poultry 
Breeders’ association in cooperation 
with the poultry extension service of 
the Missouri college of agricuiture. In 
1926 he had 486 high quality breeding 
hens selected. All of these hens will be 
mated to pedigreed male birds whose 
dams have an authentic trap nest record 
of over 200 eggs in one year. A com- 
parison of the 1921 average egg produc- 
tion with that of later years certainly 
justifies a continuation of this method of 
breeding. 

Altho Rodekohr is busy with his farm 
work, his efficiency has made it possible 
for him and Mrs. Rodekohr to install 
the modern conveniences in their home. 
Close attention and careful plans have 
been made for making the housework 
easier and the home more comfortable 
for Mrs. Rodekohr and the family. 

He also has time and is prominent 
in promoting the social and educational 
work of the community. In all of these 
activities he has had the inspiration and 
guiding hand of Mrs. Rodekohr. 


CODLIVER OIL REPLACES SUN- 
LIGHT 


We have raised barred rocks for sev- 
eral years and while always having 
good results, we had one trouble every 
year during February and March; the 
pullets began eating their eggs. 

Having read so much about the ef- 
fect of codliver oil on poultry, we de- 
cided to try it last fall. We got a box 
of a commercial codliver oil compound 
and began feeding it in November, a 
teaspoonful per day in mash at noon. 

In this part of the country there is 
very little sunlight to be had during 
the winter months, and ours was not a 
well lighted house, but it did have 
ventilation. 

Our pullets began laying in Decem- 
ber. They averaged 21 eggs each per 
month. During the entire winter we 
did not get any soft-shelled or abnor- 
mal sized eggs, and the pullets came 
thru the winter in perfect health and 
did not acquire the egg eating habit as 
in previous years.—Mrs. A. K., Mich. 
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vantage in selling live poultry direct to 


THE GREEN FEED PROBLEM 


fhé major problem of successful 
poultry feeding revolves around the 


effective use of green feed and direct | 


sunlight or their equivalents, according 
to D. CG. Kennard and R. M. Bethke of 
the Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

Winter offers the hardest portion of 


this problem. The above investigators | 


have found that high quality, leafy 
legume hays are satisfactory equiva- 
lents of green feed. Red clover, alfalfa 
or soybeans are about equally valuable. 

The usual method of feeding the hay 
is to cut it in one and one-half-inch 
lengths. It is then put into a wire net- 
ting basket feeder and kept before the 
hens at all times. The hay may also 
be tied in bundles and suspended five 
or six inches from the floor. About six 
pounds are required per bird from No- 
vember to May. 

Ordinary alfalfa meals do not show 
any advantage. A very high quality 
leaf meal may sometimes be obtained. 
It may be mixed in the mash at the 
rate of five to ten percent by weight. 

Use sunlight thru open front houses 
whenever possible. When weather condi- 
tions require the house to be closed, use 
a glass substitute rather than regular 
window glass. Use codliver oil to sup- 
plement the sunligtt. 


WINTER FEEDING SCHEDULE 


The poultry department at the Ne- 
braska agricultural college offers the 
following winter schedule: 

All day: Dry mash in feeders. Pro- 
vide fourteen feet of feeding space per 
100 hens. For breeders add one pound 
of codliver oil per 100 pounds of mash. 

5.a.m.: Turn on lights. 

Have fresh water available. 

7a.m.: Feed germinated oats at the 
rate of three ‘pounds dry weight per 100 
hens. 

10:30 a. m.: Feed moist mash in 
clean, protected feeder. Soak mash 
eighteen hours in sour milk or water. 

3:30 to 4:30 p. m.: Scatter five to 
eight pounds of yellow corn per 100 
hens. 

Open windows daily when the weather 
permits. If lights are not used, feed 
scratch grain the first thing in the morn- 
ing and germinate oats one hour later. 
Use lights very moderately if at all for 
breeders. 





SACKING LIVE POULTRY 


Paper sacks can be used to good ad- | 


the consumer who stops at the road- 
side market. Tie the feet of the fowl 
nd tear a hole in the bottom of the 
ick about the size of a silver dollar. 

Place the bird in the sack with the 
ead sticking thru the hole and then 
ike a second string and tie the open- 
ing to the sack around the bird’s legs. 





The legs stick outside but the bird 
innot kick or flop. It can be carried 
inder the arm of the buyer without 
risk of soiling the clothes. There is no 
langer of finding dirt in the bottom of | 
he ear. This method of sacking the 


rds is also useful when poultry is | 
id live weight on city markets.—R. 
‘+. K., Mich. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





“bring IOOO 
in Winter Egg: 


“I put up $6 worth of GLASS CLOTH on my hen house last fall and sold over 


1000 worth of 


gs during the winter. How is that for a profit? I have 382 


e 
. C. R.L. Reds. ‘This is the first winter I ever made good ; i 
GLASS CLOTH the credit and recommend it to adm So toy a i tee. 
It makes a warm, light, dry house even in zero weather.” A. J. K,, lowa. 


Who else wants big money this winter? Itiseasy. Just put up big 





<5 - : r 
Fred Turner High winter prices bring bi 


GLASS CLOTH windows on the sunny side of your hen house and let 
in the sun’s ultra-violet energy rays. Science says hens stop laying in 
winter because plain glass windows shut out the most important rays 
of sunlight. GLASS CLOTH makes an amazing difference. 
ultra-violet rays flood in. Hens lay like it was June. 
scratch and exercise. wae peneiye disappears. Egg glands function. 

g big egg profits. 


It lets 
They pep up, 


500,000 people now use 


iginator GLASS CLOTH. It is the new, better, modern way. Experts recom- 


Or 
of GlassCloth 
Trial Offer below. 


mend it. Start right this winter. Put up GLASS CLOTH. 


See our 


The NEW SUPER-STRENGTH 


GLASS CLOTH 








A new, super-strength material is being used in GLASS CLOTH this year. At no 
increase in price we have doubled its value. No ordinary accident can tear it. Gives 
more years of wear. Each yard is marked with the name “GLASS CLOTH”. See it 


5 litt 


when buying. Accept no other. 


Nine people, total 
weight 1062 pounds, 
standing in the center 
of a frame of ournew, 
super-strength mater- 
ial. Sa as boot 
leather.’’ Hail cannot 
damage it. Gives long- 
er and better service. 
No increase in price. 
There is only jone 
GLASS CLOTH. Be 
sure you get the gen- 
uine. 


Egg Money All Winter 


best_ results make big 





For 
GLASS CLOTH windows an 
let in lots of sunlight, Hens 
absorb ultra-violet reve 
h through theskin, Someof the 
most successful users put 
GLASS CLOTH clear across 
the south side of the hen 
Sones. Le way hang t abundant light all day long. 
‘wo popular t o ouses are 
shown here. They may give youa ' ———— 
suggestion for your own building, 
For details get our catalog. 
GLASS CLOTH is_ cheap. 
The extra egg yield from 
@ few winter days will 
more than pay for it. 


Sold by Dealers and by Mail 


Genuine GLASS CLOTH _is made only by Turnef Bros. 

under exclusive patents. There is no other like it. Real 

GLASS CLOTH is a super-strength fabric specially treat- 

ed to “ake it transparent, waterproof and weatherproof. 

Originated in 1916 and proven by 11 years of success. 
GLASS CLOTH is sold by thousands of dealers. But if 
our dealer does not carry i+, order direct from the fac- 

. Mail orders shipped promptly. 

LASS CLOTH comes in rolls, one yard wide and any 
length. It can be cut with knife or shears_to the size 
wanted and can be tacked over the opening. Far easier to 
put up than glass, Costs about one-eighth as much. Ad- 
mits a soft, even light that fills the whole enclosure. 
Better than glass as an insulator against cold. 


Turner Bros. 
Bladen, Nebr. Wellington, Ohio 












—— 





Make Your Home Winter-Tight 

To make fine storm doors and windows, simply tack 
GLASS CLOTH over your summer screens or onto home 
made frames. You Will be amazed how warm it wil! keep 
the house, even in coldest weather. Saves doctor bills. 
No chilly draughts across the floors, GLASS CLOTH is 
also ideal for enclosing porches and sleeping porches. Just 
like adding a new room to the house. The cost is very little. 

Makes good, inexpensive windows for barns, hog houses, 
garages and other outbuildings. 


he NE 
TRIAL GEFER 


$5.00 brings big roll 45 ft. long and 36 in. wide. 
(Covers scratch shed 9x16 ft.) If, after ten days” 
use you do not find it better than glass or any sub- 
stitute, return it and we will refund your money, 
Common sense instructions, “Feeding for Eggs,” 
gamples and catalog free on request. For smaller 
quantity, $3.50 buys a 30 ft. roll and $2.25 an 18 ft. 
roll, If your dealer does not have Glass Cloth, 
order from us on the coupon, 


Mail the COUPON! 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 843 

Bladen, Nebr., Wellington, Ohio 
I enclose$......... for which send me postpaid...... roils 
of GLASS CLOTH as advertised. If not satisfied 
after 10 days use 1 may return it and you will refund 
my money. 





Address . 






Town.........+« - State 8 
eeeeeeaeeae Seeeeeeeteeeeeerereseeseeeee 


Copyright, 1927, by Turner Bros, 
















































= 
OR the price of two 


eggs <<), per hen 


you can keep 
PILOT BRAND 


Oyster Shell Flake 
before each hen faa year 
‘round and get more than 


30 extra eggs 7), That's 


mighty profitable (sian it? - 


Sold everywhere 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 
One Broadway, _ New York, N.Y. 

















Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly. 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds or roup start- 
ing in their flocks will be interested in 
a letter written by Thomas Pulliam, 
Shiveley, Ky. He says: 

‘*T have had birds with their eyes closed 
and every form of roup, and saved every one 
of them. Last winter I had a Barred Rock 
cockerel that was nearly dead. He had 
dropped from 7% to 2% pounds, I gave him 
Roup-Over and it worked like magic. In two 
weeks, he was back on the firing line and 
fighting every rooster on the place. I can’t 
understand why people let their birds die 
with roup, when Roup-Over will save them.’’ 

It is amazing how quickly and easil 
colds and roup can be ented by this method, 
If the trouble is already started, a few 
drops of Roup-Over, applied in the nostrils, 
will usually banish every symptom in one 
day. Better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole flock 
against roup, colds, and other epidemics. A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained 
by sending fifty cents (or $1 for large size 
holding 3 times as much) to The Bugrell- 
Dugger Co, 512 Postal Station Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. As Roup-Over is guaran- 
teed to do the work or money refunded, it 
costs nothing to try. Readers will find it en- 

a tirely different and much 
quicker in action than any- 
thing else ever tried for 
roup and similar infections, 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


MORE SANITATION, LESS 
MEDICINE 


Poultry diseases caused by neglect of 
sanitation are becoming more serious 
each year. At poultry clinics it has heen 
observed that flock after flock is in- 
fested with intestinal worms, while 
other diseases have developed as com- 
plications. Veterinarians are con- 
scientiously advising some owners to 
discontinue raising poultry tho the 
worm problem on many farms can be 
handled thru a system of sanitation. 

Farmers must not be misled regard- 
ing the relative value of medicine and 
sanitation for this purpose. Medicines 
will not solve the poultry disease prob- 
lems directly associated with insanitary 
surroundings. Tod many farmers are 
attempting to do the impossible, that is, 
to give medicine to a flock that really 
needs sanitation. 

Sanitation costs less than medicine. 
One farmer was recently interviewed 
that had paid thirty dollars for medi- 
cine for his flock of poultry. This money 
would have more than paid for tempo- 
rarily fencing fresh ground, cleaning 
and disinfecting houses. Money spent 
for remedies will only temporarily 
influence the course of disease in flocks 
that are suffering from parasitic and 
bacterial dieases traceable to contami- 
nated ground. 

In checking up the character of a 
disease in any flock, it is important that 
a man get in touch with his local veteri- 
narian and have affected birds autop- 
sied. A correct diagnosis is the first 
step in treating and preventing disease. 
If tuberculosis is present the flock should 
be tested; if cholera or typhoid the 
veterinarian can prescribe valuable ine 
testinal antiseptics; if it is coccidiosis 
certain medicines are helpful. 

No medicine, however, can be re- 
garded as an equivalent or substitute 
for cleanliness. Medicines are valuable 
but a limited aid unless the flock is kept 
under sanitary conditions and on clean 
ground.—Dr. Robert Graham, Uni- 
versity of Llinois. 





ARE THE PULLETS LAYING? 


What your pullets do right now 
will make the difference between 
rofit or loss on your year’s work. 
There should be no excuse why 
early hatched, well-matured pullets 
should not be laying high priced 


Are you doing your part? We 
have a booklet that will help you. 
It contains 64 pages and no adver- 
tising matter. The price is ten 
cents and the title is, * 
Poultry Flock.” Successful Farm- 
ing Book Department, Des Moiaes, 
owa. 











Sunlight doubled the hatchability of 
eggs at the Ohio agricultural college. 
From five to seven days after the hens 
were placed in the sun a decided im- 
provement in the hatchability of the 
eggs was noticed. Codliver oil also 


causes some increase but not so much | 


as sunlight. The oil also increases the 
general health of the hens. 
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Roupisa most contagious disease—almost every 


flock suffers from it—especially in the cold, wet 
seasons. Watch for these symptoms—watery nos- 
trils and eyes, wheezing, sneezing, rubbing head 
against back, swelling of the face between eye and 
beak, gradual closing of the nostrils, catarrhal 
odor. t's Roup— 


Be Ready with 


Conkeys 
ROUP REMEDY 


Just put itin the drinking water.'Chickens doctor 
themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves the 
fowl. Equally important as a preventive, for it 
keeps ane ome getting a start. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 25c, 50c, $1.00; 134 
Ib. can, $2.35; 5 Ib. can, $5.50; all tpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, Soe, 60c, $1.20; 
1% Ib. can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces that 
swelling of the membranes in the eyes and other 

laces caused by colds or other roupy conditions. 
events cankers from forming. Squirt it into 
eyes and nostrils. ( 
Eastern Prices— Packages, 5c; 
Bis, Sincere sales 

Colorado. 3 and West—Packnges, 
60c; pint, $1.45; $2.40; gallon, 
$8 00; all ’ 

2 ultry Book is well 
worth S0c. Sent for 6c in stamps. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, 0. 





Sample Bottle of 


ree SPOHN'S COMPOUND 
FOR POU 


A time tried remedy for 


Canker, Colds, etc. 


U on thousands of farms for 

33 years. Recommended by 

fay ~—8 y+ Bi H 

of trouble. Sold’at all drug stores. 

Convince yourself. Write for free 
eample ond 

Spohn Medical Co., Dept. 5!1Goshen, ind. aba, 

oT) ee 2 ares 

















ri ng. 

RICE toint: page 
catalog of novelties, tricke, pussies 
and unusual! articies. 

postpaid. Stamps accepted. 


JOHNSON SMITH &CO., Dept. 14 RACINE, WISCONSIN 





G64 BREEDS Moi ttcss turceysand 


eese. Choice, pure bred northern 

Fowts, eggs, chicks, incubators at low 
America’s great poultry farm. At it 35 yrs. 
‘ Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
Ys R. F. Neubert Co., 80x826, Mankato, Minn. 





WHITE LEGHORN retiree cunt if 


ordered now for spring shipment. Si by 200 to 293 
egg males. Egg bred 28 years. Winners 20 egg con- 
tests. Shipped C. O. D. Catalog, special price bulletin 
free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels at low prices. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


F money making Pigeons sre illustrated in natural 
poo in our big Pigeon and Poultry Catalog. It tells 


| how to feed, b eed, hatch and rear Squabs and 
Poultry for profit. Write today for FRE& BOOK 


FRANK FOY, Bors CLINTON, IOWA 





DUCKS—GEESE 


) Make money raising them. Write for 
epecial low price list of my 17 Mammoth pure- 
bred varieties. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Murray McMurray, Box 8, Webster » lowa 


re 3 CHICKS. C. 0. D. 527.ef532° 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 
Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355W.4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 
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HEAT IN THE HENHOUSE 


Does it pay to heat the henhouse 
duting the coldest days in the winter? 
Snap judgment would have about as 
many different answers to this ques- 
tion as there are snappers. 

But E. L. Dakan of the poultry de- 
partment of Ohio state university has 
done some investigating to,get at the 
facts in the case. Out of the several 
hundred demonstration farms in Ohio, 
he found three farm flocks that were 
kept by men that seem to be of about 
equal ability. These three are located 
in Williams county, Ohio. 

They follow about the same feeding 
methods and employ about the same 
skill and management. They are neigh- 
bors and they frequently talk things 
over among themselves so there is con- 
siderable uniformity in their methods. 
Two of these flocks were leghorns, one 
consisted of Rhode Island reds. 

One leghorn flock was not heated, 
nor was the fleok of reds heated but 
the other leghorn owner had a stove 
in his henhouse and with it he took the 
rough edge off the cold snaps before 
they settled down on the combs of the 
hens. Whenever the weatherman pre- 
dicted a cold spell, the one man would 
have his stove ready to fire up and 
when the temperature got down around 
20 degrees he would touch it off. 

A wire screen was put up in front of 
the stove so the hens could not scratch 
litter around it. It was not fired con- 
tinuously, only enough to raise the 
temperature of the house a few degrees 
and keep the water from freezing. 

The unheated leghorns. showed a 
marked reduction following the cold 
wave the last of November, then while 
the temperature was up for about 15 
days, egg production moved up gradu- 
ally and then when that stinger came 
at Christmas time, egg production 
started on the downward toboggan and 
did not again climb until the tempera- 
ture started to climb. 

The heated flock held its production 
about steady until the seasonal rise 
caused by expectation of spring, while 
the unheated Rhode Island red flock 
made an almost steady upward move- 
ment from the beginning. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PAN-A:CE-A 


starts both pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 





ARE YOUR moulted hens back on 
the egg job? 

Are your pullets laying? 

Is their feed going to flesh or 
eggs—which ? 

What you want is to start the 
feed the egg way. 

Do it with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a_is a tonic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 

That’s when you get the eggs. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 
the egg basket. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. 

There’s a right-size package for 
every flock. 

100 hens the 12-lb. pkg. 

60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 

200 hens the 25-Ib. pail 

500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 





REMEMBER—Whien you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 





The heavy breed did not show the 
effect. of cold like the light breed. It 
paid and paid handsomely for the leg- 
horn man to provide a little heat, 

Dakan recommends that  brooder 
stoves be used for this purpose, that 
they be placed on the floor and the 
hover be left on if it is possible to take 
care of the stove without removing it, 
and that a screen be put around the 
stove to keep the hens from scratching 
the litter up against it—I. J. M., Ind. | 





NEBRASKA POULTRY COURSE 


The annual poultry short course of 
the Nebraska agricultural college will 
be held January 17 to 20, 1928. The 
fields of poultry feeding, hatching, 
brooding, health and marketing will be 
covered. Details may be obtained from 
the department of poultry husbandry, 
college of agriculture, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

pees ~ 

Are your hens getting enough oyster- 
shell? If every hen got all she needed, 
the annual consumption would be more 
than twice as great as it is now. 


J. W. MILLER CQ., Box 24, Rockford, fll. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 


American Poultry Journal 


QOidest, Largest and Best. Established 1874 
1 Yr. 25c oA); 5 Yrs. $1 2%; 
Averages over 100 pages per issue. Tells how 
to feed, house and breed. How to secure high 
egg production. How to hatch and rear poultry successfully 


Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 


gMoney | 








American Swineherd 


Tho Hog Farmer’s Paper. Est. 1885. 


1 Yr. 25ce%" 5 Yrs. $1£"; 
Filled with pract ical common-sense »—~ 
information of money-making value to every feed r ar ~' 
rower of hogs, Helps you make money from the herd, 


113-536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
























FEEDING 
SECRETS 


) Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
| Get eggs when prices are high. Raise 
chickens the Poultry Tribune way. 
New methods of feeding, housing, 
marketing, etc., that you can use. 
h Practical articies every month by 
, successful poultrymen. free breed 
> picturesin — colors. Pe ache 


1 yr., SOc; 3 
POULTRY TRIBUNE | 





of the Manet acturers 0! ar 
years nd your dealer's 1 and we w 


DARLING & COMPANY, v 8. Yards, ok! ‘8, Sowa TL. 
Manufacturers of Digester Tankage, Special 















Box 52, Mount Morris-IWinois Bone Meal and Fertilizers 
sais CHICKS MAKE HENS LA 
FREE Book son roree FOR 2 CH KE N a 
Givea Money Making Secrets of Poultry Rais- sere oe Oe, “a — 


ing. Tells how to hatch, care for and feed chicks 
until fally grown. Gives plan of a4 oaltry, and # 
Brooder How escribes Miller’s ““IDEAL”’ IN- & 
CUBA TORS: with — o Turn ire J 4 
and Coa! burning BROOD) Y teas for tehing — 
Baby Chicks — BARG AIN PRICES. WRITE TO 1 


MANN’S “"Sone currer 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clegs. 


$0 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
. W. MANN CO., Gox 98, , MILFORD, MASS. 
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Wholesale mer- 
chants tell us they 

vy better prices 
Pr eggs with firm, 
strong shells. 


BUILDS SHELLS: FIRM 
oe HIGHER 


Because REEF BRAND is di- 

gestible four hours faster, it 

farntcbes more egg shell than any other cal- 

cium carbonate content. It contains over 

98%% calcium carbonate and comes to you 

pure, clean, odorless and dustless, packed 
in heavy, 12-ounce burlap bags. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. 

GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC, 


833 Howard Ave. New Orleans, U. S. A, 


ce 996% Digestiblein 8 Hours 5 
CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 





Send the FREE Dookles “How to 
get 24 eggs for 5c” 


Name 





Address: 
My Dealers Name 














or | 


WatTCH your fowls for signs of 
roup — sneezing, swollen eyes, 
watery discharges, cheesy for- 
mations in nostrils. 


At first signs, crush and dis- 
solve Dr. Hess Roup Tablets in 
the drinking water. That will 
immediately remove the sources 
of infection, and your flock will 
begin to doctor themselves. 

In chronic and advanced 
stages, bathe the head and swab 
out the mouth and throat with 
a stronger solution. 

They stay in solution, Only_one 
thorough stirring is necessary. Your 
birds get the same medicine whether 


it be the first or last drop. That’s 


important. 
GUARANTEED 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 








Dr. Hess 
ROUP TABLETS 





68 BREEDS seer ney uty 
come dusty, 


Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks, 
incubators & brooders at lowest prices. 
America’s great industry. My 46th year. 
W.A. Weber, 80x 14, Mankato, Minn. 





HUNTING HOUNDS Cheap; Trial. 
Dixie Kennels, B-9, Herrick, Illinois 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


MINERALS STOPPED EGG 
EATING 


Last year I had much trouble with 
my hens eating eggs. They also formed 
the habit of feather pulling. I tried 
everything but found nothing that 
seemed to help matters any, especially 
the eating of the eggs. If ‘the hen did 
not eat the egg herself as soon as it was 
laid, a dozen hens would be waiting 
for it. 

At last I talked with the county 
agent. “Do you feed minerals?” was 
the first question asked. Of course, I 
used salt in their mash and occasionally 
helped myself to a mineral mixture my 
husband kept on hand for the pigs, but 
so far as making it a part of their daily 
mash, I had not done so. 

The county agent then recommended 
either to mix my own minerals from a 
formula or to secure a sack of some 
well-known product on the market, and 
start in on my hens, as both of their 


| vices were largely due to a deficiency 


in their ration of some element for 


| which they had a craving. 


I purchased a ready mixed mineral 


| mixture to begin with—using some- 


| the hens were still on range. 


what less tankage in the mash, while 
It soon 
made a decided change in the flock. 


| The hens were out of the houses, busy 





at the feeders, instead of watching the 
nests or picking at one another. This 
year I have had no recurrence of the 
trouble, whatever. I have learned that 
the production of eggs, as well as the 
hen’s body, both require mineral mat- 
ter. 

My pullets developed large, wide, 
deep bodies this year by the use of the 
mineral mixture in the mash. I also 
keep the hopper well filled with oyster- 
shell and ashes, both coal and wood, 
are kept where the hens can have ac- 
cess to them.—Mrs. J. C. C., Iowa. 


POULTRY HOUSE CURTAINS 


The open front, semi-monitor houses 
are widely used thruout the middle 
west but curtains that can be let down 
in stormy weather are lacking on many 
of them. 

A frame of 1x2-inch spruce shingle 
lath was built to fit each opening in 
the front of the scratching shed on the 
R. R. Grimes farm in southeastern 
Iowa. The corners were made by just 
lapping the strips of wood, no joints 
or angles being used. 

Unbleached muslin was then tacked 
over each frame. Two hinges at the 
top of each frame held it to the house. 
When not in use, these curtains were 
hooked up to the roof out of the way. 

They let in a great deal of light and 
ventilation is sufficient without the 
presence of drafts. If the curtains be- 
they are swept with a 
broom. Only during severe wind, snow, 
rain and very cold “weather is it neces- 
sary to use the curtains. But at such 
| times they prove their worth—A, M. 
| W. , Lowa. 
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10% Collis Process 
Pure Dried Buttermilk 


will increase the egg-producing 
value of any laying 

Find out how much buttermiillc is in the 
mash you feed. You pave s — to know. 
Hemo—edd 10%. I Geo —— an- 
other 5%. But be # of 


ous of milk is the best oe 
ean 

Be = ie _— 
the la’ 


protection and a healthy flock. 
lenty of milk also to 
t eggs while eggs are 


FREE—40-page 
pictures. Waite f for it. 
dealer’s name. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 575 CLINTON, IOWA 


511 Rats Killed 


At One Baiting—Not a Pgieon 


“First night I put out the new Rat Killer, 
counted 282 dead rats,” writes Pat Sneed of Oke. 
homa. “In three days’ time I had picked up 511 
dead ones. A pile of rats from one baiting.” 

Greedily eaten o: 

P bait, Affects Brown 

Rats, Mice and 
Gophers only. Harm- 
less to other animals, 
poultey or humans 

ests die outside, 
away from buildings. 

So confident are the distributors that Imperial 
Rat Killer will do as well for you, that they offer 
to send a large $2.00 bottle (Farm Size), for only 
one dollar, on 10-Days Trial 

Send no money—just your name and address 
and the oy eps will be made at once, by C. O. D 
mail. If it does not qaokty Sf kill these pests, your 
dollar will be cheerfully refunded. So write today 
to Imperial Laboratories, Coca Cola 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


puis manual with 70 
ell us your feed 








y Fencing, Gates, Steel P: 
Barb Wire, , Poultry Fence, Metal or Read 
. House and Barn Paints, write 1 for m 
Cat Price C 2 Catalog. h My new cut — I surprise 
customers to a million, 1 can no 
give BIGGER valees at BIG savings ip ‘price, 
Py Paid Factory Prices 
EST—my QUALITY eusrantesd the 


Cat Price ge oder thi Book 
pe ~ A .. 18 
@easod. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. Dept. 2206 Cleveland, 0. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


aland Reds — Chin 
‘AKE BIG MONEY We Saoels Stocks 
and pay you following prices for all you raise: 
Beigian Hares $2 each—New Zealands $3 each 
—Chinchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
32-page illustrated book, catalog and contract, 
also copy, of it Farming : a eats, tells he ow A 
raise skunk, mink, fox. etc., for rofits, for Add 
QUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 40,Holmes, Park. Missour? 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


heap. Fur Finders, Money Makers. 
part Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
equipment. Dog supplies.Catalogue. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, DII5, Herrick, Ills. 


FUR RABBITS 


Second to Silver Foxindustry. 
Send for information. 


Pound Rabbitry, Cathay, N. D. 




































SUCCESSFUL 





‘Wanted—At Once 
' 65- -$60 a Week Men 


Five honest, reliable men in each 
of the states listed, are invited to 
take a week’s training at our ex- 
pense, to find out for themselves 
that they can make an income of 
$60 a week working for us, col- 
Jecting renewals and selling new 
subscriptions for Successful Farm- 
ing. We have many men who do 
better than $60 a week. 


Ohio lowa 

Indiana Minnesota 
Michigan Oklahoma 
Illinois Kansas 
Wisconsin Nebraska 
Missouri South Dakota 

North Dakota 
The position is permanent. 


Chances for promotion are good, 
To be one of the lucky five in 
your state write now to: 


The Meredith Publishing Company 
163 Success Building Des Moines, lowa 





















FORDSON TRACTOR 


STARTER 


wi igtart the e Fordson or Ford- 
r 
and quickly, © even in sero wort 


The is indispensable 
for overhauling or start- 
\™ ing movor in the frame 


without removing. Will 


















fit a few other 
makes of tractors, It has no 
equal, Wt. about 50 Ibs, Guar- 
antee: Your money back after 10 
days trial if you —~4 not ¢ fully satis- 
fied. ly $1: F. O. B, Shen- 
an . lowa. 

JOHNSON BROS. CO. 
Shenandoah, towa. Booklet FREE, 











GUARANTEED: To 
tnteaguce our Kargain Jewelry 
Elgin Watch Catalog we offer this, elegant 
watch, Am. lever movement, nickel sflver-piated case, stem wind 
and set. Fully guaranteed by million dollar co. Accurate time keeper. 
Sine ecial sale See Fire 98. Send no mone Pay postman on arrival, 
tch is yo Sausiaction guarante ~ pt r money getunded, 
,. "ARINSLEY CO.,Dept. 102,236 NORTH CLARK ST.,CHICAGO 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 








Put one on— 
thepainis gone! 





8) MOINES Brooder House 


The standard house for 
brooding chicks or housing 
laying flocks. Over 500 car- 
loads sold last year. In- 
creasedegg production 
pays for it now, gives you a 
modern, sanita er 
house in the spring. Three sizes 


all built r lumber in 
gtandard nits, $45.00 0 and up. 

our dealer or write, 

.¥.St. DesMoines,!a. 









Moines 5 Site & Mtz.Co. 6: eas 
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7 Gc to help mail. 
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TOP-DRESSING WINTER WHEAT 


Continued from page 7 


of the shaker shafts. The chemicals 
are delivered into the machine at the 
rate of 150 pounds per ton of dry straw, 
after being regulated according to the 
weight of the first few loads of bundles, 
minus their weight in grain as deter- 
mined by machine measure. The piles 
are made flat and low with a height of 
about six feet, 
ply the water necessary to start 
process and the weather man will see 
to adding water occasionally later. on. 
This method starts the process and 
keeps it going with the least possible 
labor and fits it well into the farming 
scheme by getting the wheat straw of 
one crop ready for a top dressing on 
the next one. The success of the first 
trial has warranted the repetition of 
the practice and general adoption by 
Mr. Poirot on his 1,800-acre farm. 
The adoption of the practice by Mr. 
Poirot is not merely a matter of change 


in style, but the outcome of results 
convincing him of its wisdom in terms 
of dollars and cents. For every ton 
of straw threshed in August, 1926, 


about three tons of manure were pro- 
duced, costing about 85 cents per ton, 
and ready to go back to the soil* by 
December. This treatment followed 
that of lime and acid phosphate with 
distinctly beneficial results to the qual- 
ity of the wheat and decidedly helpful 
effects on the stand of alsike and sweet 
clovers. 

With the big need for improved fer- 
tility, because of the nitrogen and 
humus shortage in his soil—as is true 
of many soils—Mr. Poirot finds the 
artificial manure final boost to 
clovers. These then serve as soil build- 
ers to the corn, soybeans, or other fol- 
lowing crops, all of which show a dis- 
tinct response when the second clover 
crop or only its sod is tt arned under. 

Artificial manure production offers a 
change in our style of dressing winter 
wheat by reworking the cast-off clothes 
from one crop into a new garment for 
the next. At present the high cost of 
ammonium sulfate militates somewhat 
against the general adoption of the 
process, but recent reduction, as well 
impending possible future reduc- 
tions, in price of nitrogen thru its fix- 
ation from the atmosphere hold out 


as the 


as 


hope for possibilities in artificial ma- 
nure making as a farm practice. It 
will serve not only to make possible 


extensive top dressing of winter wheat, 


but will add nitrogen to the soil, will 
get the straw back as added organic 
matter or humus so rmauch needed on 


the land, will get rid of straw piles rot- 
ting down in utter waste of fer- 
tility, and will replenish the supply of 
manure so seriously deficient in present 
methods of farming. 


soil 





“Infectious Abortion of Cattle.’’ 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1536, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FARMING 


so that the'rain will sup- | 
the 


WON'T ee BREAK 
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tes Ultra Violet Rags 
Pe Indoors Throughe 
CEL-O-GLASS 


OU cn keep your egg baskets 

full all winter simply by using 
CEL-U-GLASS for your poultry and 
laving house windows 
This remarkable material brings the 
vitalizing Ultra-Violet rays of the sun 
indoors and keeps poultry and live stock 
in healthy condition. Just like turning 
your chickens outdoors—except that 
CEL-O-GLASS protects them from 5 
outdoor weather. : 


Tests Prove that CEL-O-GLASS 
Admits Ample Ultra-Violet Light 
Numerous tests made by Experimental 
Stations and the actual experience of 
thousands of poultry raisers prove that 
CEL-O-GLASS lets through a sufficient 
quantity of the Ultra-Violet rays to sup- 
ply all that is needed. These stimula- 
ting rays prevent “weak legs’’ and other 
ailments and make hens lay — even 

when they are kept indoors. 


CEL-O-GLASS Is Unbreakable, 
Durable and Economical 
CEL-O-GLASS is the original unbreak- 
able glass substitute. Durable and wea- 
therproof. Keeps heat in—keeps cold 
out. Economical—saves repair bills. Put 
CEL-O-GLASS in your poultry houses 
now and reap the benefits in more eggs 
and healthier chickens all winter long. 
Be Sure You Get the Genuine 
There is only one genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us for the name of one near 
you who can. Free sample and instruc- 
tive folder No‘10 gladly sent on request. 














































ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. : 
21 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. \) 
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21 JEWEL ~£Extra Thin 


STUDEBAKER 


The Insured Watch 
































A Sensational Offer! 
Only $1.00 and you get the fam- 
ous 21-Jewel Studebaker Watch 
direct from factory! Balance 
in easy monthly payments! 
Lowest prices ever named on 
flar quality. You save 30% to 50%, 
Ladies’ Bracelet Watches, Men’s 
Strep ae. Diamonds and Jew- 
eiry also sold on eas, ayments, 
This Company is directed by the Studebaker Family 
of South Bend, known throughout the world for 
three-quarters of a century of fair dealing. 100,000 
satisfied customers. Send coupon at once for full 
particulars of our amazing offer. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


copy of our beautiful, new, si 
color catalog will be sent Free to anyone sending the 
coupon below. Shows80 magnificent, new Art Beauty 
cases and dials. Latest designs in yellow gold, green 
~ and white gold effects. Exquisite thin models. 

asterpieces of the watchmaker’s craft. 

cold, isochtuntors anf © positions: "An feameene poets 

‘ a sitions, icy i 
given free—insuring the wateb for your lifetime! Hs nf 


Special Offer: Watch Chain FREE 


To those who write at once for free Cata we will 

etpegperticclare at our wpostel offer of an exquisite Wateh 
. otter ol 

the coupon at ence—belce it Rami by ae rpemae: Sure 

sv UDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 


ected by the Studebaker Family—three-quartere 
cen_ury of fair ‘ 


watcues % * "fh Mbkis JEWELRY 
Dept. P-727. South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address; Windsor, Ont. 


| SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. P-727 South Bend, Indiana 





lease send me your free Catalog of Adva 
Watch Styles and particuiars of your$1 downoler. 


a Please send me Jewelry Catalog free. 
| Meme. 
Street or R. F. D. 
City or Post Office. 





























Far Prices High This 
You can make big money trapping. 
Sam Ross, Cass Co, Mo., made over $500 last 
season just in y oe time, shipping his furs to '% 
Biggs at K.C, Get ready now! Traps, Animal 
Baits, Guns and All Supplies AT BARGAIN PRICES! 


cay o--FREE CATALOG of 
Trappers’ Supplies 


Contains the Latest Game Laws and 
Trapping Secrets. Send postcard or 


clip this ad and write your name and 
address on the margin of the page. CARGAIN / 
E. w. BIGGS e co. | 7,2!) 


3514 Biggs Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE BATTLE WITH BARBERRY 


Continued from page 14 


in this way that the rain and hot 
weather cause the rust to develop, but 
without the barberry the rust cannot 
live thru the spring months.” 

“That doesn’t sound exactly logical 
to me,” said the farmer, “for I have 
always understood that hot weather 
and rains cause the rust. But I’ve been 
thinking if that were true, why has not 
the rust attacked the other barley fields 


and all parts of this field in the same | 


way?” 

“Do you know of any common bar- 
berry bushes growing near here?” asked 
the inspector. 

“Yes, there are some growing in the 
yard, but I never suspected that they 
spread stem rust.” 

He led the government workers over 
to some big barberry bushes growing 
along the fence separating the barley 
field from the lawn. These bushes 
were heavily infested with rust. In 
every direction for at least twenty feet 
from the barberry bushes the barley 
was completely ruined by stem rust. 
The amount of infection dwindled off 
as the men walked away from the 
bushes, but for several rods it was re- 
sponsible for much dameze. 

The federal -inspectors explained to 
Mr. Rupert that he was fortunate in 
that the rust had not spread far. They 
told him that the wind carries the rust 
from the barberry bushes to grain 
fields many miles away from the near- 
est. barberry. 

Mr. Rupert was convinced. He called 
in several of his farmer neighbors and 
a banker from Belvidere to see the 
plain case of rust damage as caused by 
the barberry. They were all so deeply 
impressed by this case that they signed 
a statement which read as follows: 

“To Whom It May Concern—I have 
examined, the barley field near the com- 
mon barberry bushes on the Edward 
B. Glass farm in Section 8, Belvidere 
township, Boone county, Illinois, and 
the ruined barley near the barberry 
convinces me that the loss of small 
grains due to black stem rust may be 
very great. In fields located some dis- 
tance from the barberry, practically no 
stem rust was found. ‘In this case the 
common barberry was proven to be 
very harmful, and I favor the eradica- 
tion of all common barberry bushes.” 

This is just one of the hundreds of 
cases whére the barberry has been 
found guilty of harboring and spread- 
ing the devastating black stem rust to 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye. Grain 
farmers in the spring wheat region 
have often seen their most promising 
crops ruined by the far-reaching hand 
of the black stem rust. 


It has been known for many years | 
that black stem rust is more noticeable | 
in communities where common bar- | 
berry bushes are growing. In the year | 


of 1755, farmers in Massachusetts no- 


ticed that their wheat near barberry | 
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**The Kingdom 
of the Sun”’ 


MARION COUNTY 








Stand High in Gvery Census 


CCORDING to both Federal and State fig- 
A ures Marion county is one of the leading 
agricultural counties of Florida. It excels in 
mixed farming. Its citrus fruits pack 50 to 75 per 
cent first grade. Dairying and poultry offer splen 
did o~portunities here and are among the greatest 
necus in the state. An established central cream- 
ery and poultry market handle the distribution of 
these products from Marion County. Other mar- 
keting facilities are here and with many natural 
advantages it is important that Marion County be 
included in the itinerary of anyone who contem- 
plates locating in Florida. Know this section for 
yourself, Make a tour of Marion County and 
enjoy its fine climate, roll- 
ing hills, deep forests, pic- 
turesque lakes and see fam- 
ous Silver Springs, “‘largest 

in the world.” 
HIGHWAYS 
lead to «@ throughout 
Marion County. They in- 
vite you to come & meet 
the opportunities waiting 
for you here. Plan now to 


come. Write 
for Booklet. 


ASPHALT 
nm 


Florida 
Address 51 Broadway 


HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
fcamping and trapping storics 
and pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, revolvers, 
i fishing tackle, game law chan- 
ges, best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value ever 
offered in a sporting maga- 
zine. 

And hete's the famous Reming- 
ton Sportsman's Knife, with two 
. slender blades of superior quality 

tag handie, length closed 
3 7 8 inches. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you Hunting & Fish- 


ing Magazine for a whole year, 12 
big issces, and this Remington ot or 


Trappers Knife, 





FREE BOOKLET 
Sent upon request 

















The Name 
**Remington”’ on 
the bladc is your 
guarantee of 
quality. 





, Mail your poe By to 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine, 259 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














Make Big Money 
‘Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 
Indian and pioneer trappers. Make 
big profits--Free Mustrated Fur 
Book tells how--Game Laws, Fi 

ice List, Tags ALL FREE-- Write 





BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 
Make $50.00 daily. We start 
you, furnishing everything. 
DISTRIBUTORS, Dez:, 218, 429-W. Superior St., CHICAGO 
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bushes was injured in some respect. 
They did not know the exact manner 
it which the barberries caused this in- 
jury, but nevertheless, a law was passed 
requiring the removal of the barberry 
hedges. 

Not until 1917, however, were laws 
passed in the grain- growing section of 
this country against this harmful bush. 
Realizing the dire necessity of check- 
ing the annual loss from stem rust, the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture and cooperating agencies started 
a campaign on April 1, 1918, for the 
purpose of finding and eradicating all 
common barberry bushes in Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. Laws were passed 
in each of these states demanding the 
removal of the bushes and prohibiting 
the sale of the shrub within their 
borders. 

This law does not affect Japanese bar- 
berry, which is used so extensively for 
shrubbery purposes because this species 
of barberry does not spread stem rust. 
It is harmless and its use as a shrub is 
encouraged. 

In a recent interview with Dr. F. E. 
Kempton, associate pathologist in 
charge of barberry eradication in the 
United States, the writer was informed 
that one of the principal difficulties in 
complete eradication of all barberries is 
the finding and. destroying of bushes 
which have grown from scattered seeds. 
Fruiting barberry bushes produce thou- 
sands of seeds. These seeds are scattered 
by birds and other agencies to sur- 
rounding properties. Just how far they 
may be carried has not been ascer- 
tained. 

“Salt is recommended for use in kill- 
ing barberries,” says Dr. Kempton. 
“Kerosene is used if more convenient 
to procure, or if the salt may be dis- 
turbed or eaten by animals. However, 
the action of the kerosene is very slow. 
Barberry bushes close to valuable 
plants or trees are dug or pulled, as 
the application of chemicals may dam- 
age the other plants. Seedlings and 
small bushes sometimes are pulled, as 
it often is more economical to do so 
than to treat them chemically. That 
chemical eradication is effective is 
stown by the few sprouts that de- 
velop where chemicals have been prop- 
erly applied. 

“The removal of these btishes has 
aided materially in reducing stem rust 
losses of small grain. dn the. eastern 
states of the barberry eradication area 
positive control of local epidemics of 
stem rust has resulted from the re- 
moval of the harmful barberries. A 
material reduction of the stem rust 
losses from destructive epidemics in 
the spring wheat states has followed 
the eradication of common barberries. 

“The results are only temporary, 
however, unless the campaign is car- 
ried to its satisfactory conclusion. A 
great many more barberries remain in 
the thirteen states which comprise the 
eradication area. The preliminary sur- 
vey has not yet reached 57 of the 290 


counties necessary to,survey. Only 209° 


counties have been covered by a second 
and more intensive survey. Continued 
resurveys will be necessary to find and 
eradicate seedlings and sprouting 


”” 


bushes.’ 












SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 


Why 





The Colt’s cap and ball model 

Revolver furnished to the U. S. 

Government for use during the 
Mexican War 





The type of Colt’s Revolver car- 

ried by the “‘Rough Riders,” U. S. 

troops and marines in the 
Spanish-American War 


over. 





Cole ““Peacemaxer” (Single 

Action Army). The gun that blazed 

the Western Trail — still preferred 
by many outdoor men 


CMMaxkers OF GlisToRY 
is a book of adventures in which 
Colt’s have figured. May we mail 
itto you with our Catalog No. 217 


by Colt’s to the 


your home, your love 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
Pacific Coast Representative 
717 Market St 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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OLT’S ea bien 
official side-arms of the 


U.S. Government since 1847 


ENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR established a 
precedent when, at the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, he ordered oné thousand Colt Revolvers for 
the U. S. Army. From that day to this Colt’s have 
remained the official side- “arms of the U. S. Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, ‘ 
marked superiority to any other known pistol.” 
(Official report, Board of Officers, March 20, 1911.) 
The selection of a fire arm by a government, a 
municipality or a knowing individual is never 
based upon sentiment. Absolute, 100 per cent reli- 
ability governs the purchase. 
Exactly the same grade of manufacture furnished 
u's. Government, police depart- 
ments and protective agencics is available to you. 
In the item of safety, too, Colt’s are paramount. 
The Colt Positive Lock and Colt Automatic Grip 
Safety discount carelessness by absolutely prevent- 
ing accidental discharge. 
Responsibility for ad praca mye of your property, 
ones 1s too serious a Mat- 
ter to be entrusted to an arm of doubtful lineage. 
You know Colt to be a sturdy American product 
whose stern protection is recognized the world 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG, CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Cole’sGovernment Model cal. 
.45 Automatic Pistol. The reg- 
ulation side-arm since 1911 





‘in consequence of its 









THE ARM OF LAW AND ORDER 














1 0.0 .@ 059.0 0 (0). => a} 
“on the side” Enis , 
eRe belce., £6s ba = 


Now’s the time to start making $19 
to $33 a day sawing trees from your 
own, and neighbors’ wood lots into 
lumber that brings top prices. The 
Corley Portable Tractor Sawmill 
quickly pays for itself,increases 
your actual farming acreage, 
andisa steady,year’roypnd side 
line money, maker. Send today 
for Book “Sawmill Profits” free. 


Corley Manufacturing Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept.F. 





























YOU MUST LEARN TO FLY 
Young Man’s Greatest Opportunity 


DO IT NOW 


Wwe. FURNISH a complete and thorough course 
in every branch of flying. Best teachers and 
new equipment. Hurry, for Fall class now form- 
ing. For particulars—addre s8s— 

PARKS AIR LINES, INC., 
210 MISSOURI BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


G0 IN 0 BUSINES nape 
j mesa, and oper- 
a “New System 


Specialty Candy Factory ur community, Wei furnish everything. 
Money-making op paeuiie in oe ot Either men or women, ig 
Candy Booklet rite for it today Don't put it oF 

W. HELLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 








Agente—Make a dollar an-hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 





CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





ri Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your locality. 
No experience needed. Full or spare 
time. You don’t invest one cent, just 
be my local partner. Make $15.00 a 
day easy. Ride in a Chrysler sedan 
I furnish and distribute teas, coffee 
spices, extracts, things people eat i 
furnish everything including world’s 
finest super sales outfit containing 30 
full size packages of highest quality products. Low- 
est prices. Big, permanent repeat business. —— 
guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With person 
select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing 
offer for your loc ality. 
Write or Wire 
Cc. W. VAN DE MARK, Dept. 821-MM, 

117 Duane Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Get this sample— 
Catch more Furs! 


Use our remarkable bait 
which brings the animals to 
your traps. Send for free 
sample paste bait and st hip- 
pine tags, also our price 
ist of furs and traps. 

Ship your furs to the old- 
est fur receiving house in 
St. Louis, No commissions 


quoted, if desired. I Welee for 
lists and sample now. 
EUGENE DONZELOT & SON 

Established 1844 

Donzelot Bldg. St.Louis, Mo. 


Ship to Eucend DonzelotéSon 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


IS 


The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 


demonstrates this spirit for the | 


benefit of American Trappers and Fur Shippers 


This Old Reliable House of Funsten is a strong organization 


possessing every facility necessary for serving the American | 


trapper to best advantage. In the Funsten Organization, 
every faculty is trained to provide greatest aid for the 
Trapper and Fur Shipper. 
Service which Trappers and Fur Shippers have known so wel 
during the past forty-five years. 





St. Louis Is The Nation’s Fur Market 
SHIP ALL FURS TO FUNSTEN 


Prices are high and the Fur Market is sound. Stupendous quantities of all kinds 
of furs are required now to supply the world’s biggest buyers who attend Funsten 
Sales. Continuous demand maintains highest prices. We are rushing this good 
news to Trappers and Fur Shippers because the House of Funsten is called upon 
to provide sufficient furs to fill the requirements of these world wide buyers. 
Funsten will pay the highest market prices for all furs received: The market is 
strong and every trapper and fur shipper should take advantage of this favorable 
situation to get the most money for his furs. Ship every pelt you have to Funsten 
and Ship today. 


\ F 
Funsten Grading Brings Highest Prices 


Funsten graders are favorably known for their broad experience and high efficiency in 
grading furs. They grade sincerely and fairly. They give a square deal to every 
Trapper and Fur Shipper. They treat you as they would like to be treated if they 
were in your place. Since 1881 the House of Funsten has paid millions upon millions 
of dollars to Trappers and Fur Shippers all over this country. There is fine satisfaction 
in knowing that our relations have merited good will and given, satisfaction and profit 
to those whom we served. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FUNSTEN COMPLETE TRAPPING INFORMATION 


Funsten Fouke Fur Co. 72 77g St. Louis, Mo. 


Funsten Catalog Is Built to Help [Dw eatbe oF 


Make Trappers More Successful SS!) Trappine 
SUPP Les 


Be suire to send me Funsten Big Free Catalog of Trapping Supplies as . c 
soon as possible. Include your complete trapper’s service, provide me rs 

with reliable fur market reports and shipping tags. I want all the infor- 

mation you can provide me with soI may trap with greater profit this 

winter. I am depending upon the Old House of Funsten to help me 

have a most successful fur season. 














Name dingucnbiapidatoioe _* 22> See: ae 


Post Office 











Such is the standard of Funsten | 
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GRADING THE FURS 


A knowledge of the essentials of fu 
value is necessary before satisfactio: 
can ever exist between dealer and shij 
per. A trapper, without any know! 
edge of fur values, is sure to over-valu: 
his pelt collection. He does not realiz 
the great difference of value in com 
parison to color, care and territory 
The fur grader is usually familiar wit! 
the various characteristics of the fur 
from the territory he grades and there 
fore, does not overlook the points tha' 
add to or detract from their value. 

A good trapper usually knows as well 
what a pelt is worth, from price list 
quotations, as the grader does, but the 
would-be trapper does not fully appre- 
ciate how serious, what seems to him a 
slight fault in a pelt; may be after the 
tanning processes. To know fur values 
is to make a dealer*give your price or 
recall your furs. To know this essen- 
tial is to drive out confusion and de- 
velop a better understanding between 
shipper and dealer. 

Fur does not reach full value before 
cold weather has given reason for 
Mother Nature to prepare her children 
for the frosty air that begins to shuffle 
down from the Northland. 

I will deal only with the more com- 
mon furbearers since the more valuable 


| pelts are handled in such small quanti- 





ties that a more standard value is 
easier obtained. 

The muskrat is graded according to 
the season. In other words, a fal! 
muskrat does not bring the best price 


‘unless the pelt is in good shape. A 


damaged pelt does not hold the value 
that a perfect skin holds. If you ship 
spring ’rats, you ship the gemic of th 
muskrat season provided they are in 
good condition—in short all things 
equal in size and condition, the spring 
‘rats bring most monéy; winter rats 


next in value and fall ’rats of least 


value, 
In the fall, a muskrat pelt is blue in 


| color and usually very thin furred. In 
| the winter the pelt side or flesh side of 
| the skin changes to a mixture of red 


and dark lines. The ’rats of the spring 


| season are very heavily furred and of a 





| very bright red color. Most ’rats bv 


mid-winter grade as No. 1 large There 
are few kits caught after December. 

The skunk trapper is faced with a 
very complicated task. There are four 
main classifications anc ach has its 
various grades, such a extra large, 
Jarge, medium, small and unprime. 
Under classified headings, they grade 
as black, short stripe, narrow stripe 
and broad stripe. Beginning at the 
most. valuable black skunk they grade 
downward according to the whiteness 
of the fur. Usually a grader will call 
it a black skunk so long as the white 
stripes do not extend farther down 
than the neck. They pass as short 
stripes so long as the stripes do not ex- 
tend the full length of the body. Nar- 
row stripes are those which have two 
narrow stripes running the full length 
of the body. 

Only the expert eye can detect the 
true value of opossum pelts. Pelts that 
often look in prime state ard sure to 


| grade No. 1 will be almost of no value 


| as “trash” or a No. 4. 


I cannot ex- 
plain the reason for such uncertainty 
other than the fact that often such 


| pelts look upon first appearances to be 
| full prime, well-furred and free from 
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the heavier damages, but will prove to 
be somewhat “hairy,” “hair slipping 


and “grease burnt” in the parlance of | 


the graders. 
A No. 1 opossum skin should be a 
first-class specimen of opossum pelts, 





full prime, well furfed and undamaged. | 
A No. 2 usually bears blue marks on | 


the pelt side, or a pelt may be prime | 


but the fur coarse or hairy; it is then | 


a No. 2. A No. 3 is a pelt of bad 
color, damaged or small. 

Raccoon and mink are graded along 
very much the same lines. A No. | 
‘coon skin is of a bright, flesh coior, 
well furred and usual color. A No. 2 
has a shade of blue, much lighter than 
the dark blue color of the Nos. 3 and 4. 

A trapper has a very extensive table 
to select his fox grades from. They 
classify as follows: black, silver, white, 
blue, cross, red, gray and the kit or 
swift fox. The black and silver foxes 
command the best prices. Since the 
red fox is most numerous, we will deal 
with its characteristics of grading 
value. A No. 1 red fox skin is a pelt 
prime in color and full furred. A No. 
2 is of a blue appearance on the pelt 
side—fur being as a rule pretty heavy. 
A No. 3 is usually a damaged skin, as- 
suming that it is seasonably caught and 
otherwise satisfactory. 

Mink values grade according to color 
and size, varying from a dark brown to 
a color of much lighter shade. In the 
graders’ hands, they classify as dark, 
brown and pale and grade extra large, 
large, medium and small. The darker 
the fur the more valuable. If the skin 
is large, the color good and it is well 
furred, the grade is No. 1 large. A 
No. 2 is of a light blue color, fur fairly 
heavy and in good condition. A pelt 
of a dark blue color and damaged or 
thin fur will grade as No. 3 or No. 4. 
—C. G.G. 


GAME LAWS FOR 1927-28 


A summary of federal, state and 
provincial game laws has been prepared 
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meinteomed for 
Ameri. F. Cc. Market fo 
Trappare™™? Fu. * Co, American ‘ 
Fur Shippers Raw Fars 




















Laclede founded the Raw Fur Market in St. Louis and Taylor developed this market to its present 
mammoth size, national power and world wide influence, It is the supreme ambition of F. C, Taylor 
Fur ay meat Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, to do more for, to give more to Trappers than 
Gould be hoped for from any other source. For here is an organization complete throughout, possess- 
ing the knowledge, practical experience, bred in the bone, so to speak, dating back to 1871, and 
specializing in a single definite business dealing direct with American Trappers and Fur Shippers. 
During this time F. C. Taylor Fur Company has proved to be the most forceful factor in converting 
pennies into dollars for the Trapper through the practice, enforcement and eonduct of sound business 
principles. The Trapper makes more money when he deals direct with Taylor. 


Expert Grades Insure World’s Buyers Attend 
Highest Fur Prices Taylor Mammoth Sales 


Taylor graders are expert graders because they Mammoth Fur Sales conducted by F. C. Taylor 
have devoted their entire lives to the fur busi- Fur Co., Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, are 
ness. bey de oe furs and they strive to please the largest sales exclusively featuring American 
= and build greater good will for Taylor. Raw Furs held in the entire world. Buyers 

cir experience has given them a knowledge representing dealers and manufacturers from al} 


through Taylor training, unequalled by any other 
fur concern. The grader is your ex His 
judgment is not infallible but it is unbiased and 

onest.. Therefore, Taylor grading means better 
grading and Taylor grading insures highest 


| prices for furs. 


by the United States department of | 


agriculture. It is designed for law en- 
forcement officials, 


sportsmen and others. 


to game protection was passed last 
winter. This is reviewed in condensed 
form. 


conservationists, | f 
| furs: 
Considerable state legislation relative | trappers and fur shippers. Ship all your furs now, do not wait and be sure to mark every bundle to 


Federal laws, especially those | 


relating to migratory birds, are ex- | 


plained. 


Many people are now interested in | 


raising game in captivity. These activi- 
ties are covered by law as well as the 


disposal of such game for food or breed- | 


ing purposes. 
One section of the bulletin treats of 


ame laws in Canada, Newfoundland | 
. ’ ed | it reflects the confidence of Trappers all over this great country of ours in Taylor values and service. 


and Mexico. Copies may be obtained 


without cost by writing the United | 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








parts of the world attend these sales and supply 
their needs here. Keen competition keeps 
— at top notch throughout the entire season. 

aylor superior — methods produce best 
possible results for dealers, buyers and trappers 
who send their furs here. 


SHIP-ALL YOUR FURS TO ST. LOUIS 


And Mark Every Bundle to F. C. Taylor Fur Company 


Furs are in demand and prices are high. The market is healthy. World’s Leading Buyers attending 
the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales depend upon Taylor to supply their needs. Their call is for more 
“We must have more furs at once” is their insistent This is of vital interest to all 


e Building, St. Louis, Mo. The best paid trappers, men 
ippers know that Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales provide ar 
immediate cash market for all furs Pfam 5 American trapping grounds. Highest prices always 
prevail at Taylor sales, which enables all Taylor shi to obtain the highest market value for their 
furs. Bundle up every piece of fur you have and ship to Taylor today. 


Trappers Are Protected ThroughTaylor Reputation 


Fame that endures is sufficient reward to many for a life time of effort and greater accomplishment. 
Then, too, a well deserved and outstanding reputation is more difficult to attain than financial suc- 
cess. When a name or a business has achieved success and financial independence, the importance 
of a reputation so earned becomes doubly valuable to all that are served. F. C. Taylor Fur Com- 
pany reputation today after more than fifty years of personal service to American Trappers and Fur 
Shippers is an even greater asset than financial independence could secure. It means more because 


F. C. Taylor Fur Company, Fur Ex 
and boys, deal direct with Te lor. Fur s 





F. C. Taylor Fur Co. thangs Bidz. St. Louis, Mo. 


SEND COUPON FOR THIS BIG BOOK 
Tells About FREE Remington Shot Guns 


Send me on | ig Free 52 page Taylor Book of Traps and Trapping Equipment 
on Fur Tayler complete trapping service which includes 





with Hints arming and 

the most authentic Fur Market Reports. I want to know how to save money 
and obtain best catch of furs, to make the most money this winter. Also send 
shipping tags. FREE TOME. 

Name ‘ ane 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


and want to save pis 
money on your Supplies, 
write today for ice 
Lists, Tesqpers Guide, 
How to Grade Furs, 
ig Ue FREE 
log, Game Laws, pat 2 
etc, All sent tage, We. Tike. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

393 Hill Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalogue, etc, 


Sold i in Dent lots 


Name 





Town 





NIM. ccrsntanasceenaniasedicndiniiel 








Learn at Home by 


M Be a taxidermist. Learn 
to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. All 
crets revealed. Easily, quickly learned we 
men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art, SPORTS- 
MEN save your trophies. BIG PROFITS 
for spare time. Sell your mounted speci- 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of your own. Big demand, high 
rices. Learn from old reliable school, 
years’ Ere 


Besutital illustrated 
k, “‘How to Learn 
e ton Mount Game’’ 

with dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens. ‘Yours for the asking 
— FREE — Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NEC “a 4 for sportsmen and nature lovers 
INV IGATE, Get this wonderful 
F REE BOOK NOW — no obligations. Write! 

Don’t delay. Send Coupon Today—NOW ! 

an * 





anar 
eb. 
ced ee Siiluetrated book 
ount Game.’’ Also tell me 
tod learn this fascinating art 


} —, a quickly by mail. No obli- 





PAYS ME MORE 
FUR MONEY 


FO 
THAN ANYONE ELSE! 
Says J.L.STEWART 


J.L. Steward, Crewe, Va. nowships all his 
furs to George I. Fox, New York’ yy At 
fur merchant. His unsolicited letter tells why. 
“It wish to congratulate you on your grading of 
furs.Since | turned my furs to Fox, I can safely say 
irealize MORE MONEY than! have elsewhere,’* 
Hundreds of similar letters from trappers and 
collectors all over the country prove that Fox 
ger prices, makes quicker payments, 
wr refunds allshipping charges—gives every- 
née a Square deal all around. Mail coupon for 
Fox New York guaranteed fur price list, FREE 
shipping tags, trapper’s hand 
book an “4 le - oy rs from trap- 
pers li yourself with 
Ww hom we do business, 


— = om fs oe am 

S George. I. Fox Corp., _ bs 

</ 220 W. 30th St., New York t 
AY ane me free items mentioned in § 








i Address. j 


Write for our Guide Booxs and “‘ Record 
of Invention Biank” before disciosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms nabie. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washineton’'b. c. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SOME GOOD MINK SETS 


Mink are found along nearly all 
streams, lakes and ponds. They live 
upon the fish and upon birds and small 
animals found along the banks. My 
experience has been that mink are far 
from easy to trap, but successfully 
trapped if you go about it in the 
proper way. 

Water sets are best for trapping mink. 
This animal not only does most of its 
hunting in the water and along the banks 
but usually dens in the bank of streams. 
Mink have a very keen sense of smell, 
making it very hard to make a land 
set effective within several days. Water 
kills “all scent and becomes ready to 
work at once. Use the No. 114 trap at 


| all times. 


Along streams, where a small brook 
or drain flows into the larger stream, 
you may place a trap with pretty good 
chances of catching a few mink. Ar- 
range the trap just out from the curve 
of the inlet in about three inches of 
water. Stake the trap out toward the 
center of the stream so as to drown the 
catch if you can. A drowned mink is 
safe from thieves as a rule. 

When you locate a mink trail along 
the bank, follow it down to where it 
goes into the water and here place a 
trap. Such places are very good, since 
a mink will travel its same course at 
periodical intervals. Being a wanderer 
by nature, if you have been careless 
and touched the bank with the hand, 
yet have not disturbed anything, the 
scent may cool off before he comes 
along and the trap be just right to re- 
ceive hin. 

Place traps upon logs that run from 
the bank into the water. Chop a set- 
ting and place the trap. Conduct all 
your work from the water using a boat 
or hip boots to work in. Along streams 
where there is anything such as stone, 
log, tree or stump which stands so as 
to force the animal into the water, or 
put it to unnecessary trouble to climb 
around, there is a first-class set at hand. 
Mink prefer to go into the water rather 
than climb over a stump, log or stone 
and where they go into the water is the 
proper place to set the trap. 

Mink may be caught in traps placed 
at the narrow parts of spring brooks. 
On cold nights mink are very fond of 
wading about spring water and if you 
have arranged your traps so as to be 
sure of a catch if an animal wades the 
little rushes and narrow places, you 
stand a pretty sure chance of taking a 
few nice mink pelts 

Today mink pelts are worth any 
man’s gold, making it more than ever 
important that you understand trap- 
ping them so as to make the profit 
there is in the work. Stick to the 
trails. Learn to observe and study 
carefully what you see. Experiment 
so as to be sure of what is best for 
your particular needs and there is 
every reason to velieve you will catch 
mink —C. G.G 
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TRAPPERS 


Get your FULL PRICE this year for 
ALL your furs. Our return checks to 
trappers prove that we pay top market 
prices and give you honest grading. 
Send for our 
Tra, , 
Pace yet Gaigion 
Shipping Tags 
All sent to you FREE upon request. 


Bea successful McCullough- 

Tumbach Trapper this year. 
St. Louis—The World’s Greatest 

Fur Market 
McCULLOUGH-TUMBACH 
118 N. Main Street , 

ST. LOU 

MO. 





PRICES HIGHEST AT 


HERSKOVITS 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN 


NEW YORK 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST FUR MARKET 


SHIP NOW 
FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 


Great Demand for Your Furs 
Send trial shipment at once. Our Big Check will con 
you that this is the House to DEAL with. You always) 
receive Better Grading and Larger Profits for your Furs a 
waning san dtiegueny York. 
‘Market Reports” Guaranteéd Price Lists, 
Shipping Tags, and other information. 
Send your name and address today to 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 
44S West 28th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 





E IP MONEY 


Jor your 9 


Catalog, Game Laws, Price list 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & Fur, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
je Oe 


R.F.D.ccccse 











£$r. 


ORTH WESTERN 


. HIDE & FURINc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Big Money 
Trapping 7 Yor LYON 


foo get ee paca) 








Write for our Evidence ot In- 
INV Pp vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent ".Send model 


or sketch of your invention for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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TRAPPING OPOSSUM 


Opossums are not difficult to trap 
ayd as a rule they exist in great num- 
bérs, making it possible to catch quite 
4 number and realize a nifty roll of the 
highly prized “long green.” 

Traps placed upon logs that fre- 
quently span wet places, streams, 
marshes and the like, are first-class 
places to locate traps. Opossum seem 
in Such cases may be more or less easily 
trapped. 

Where they go down to the stream 
or lake to drink is also a very good 
place to locate traps. The trails will 
reveal the places to set. The narrow 
passages are always best. 

Never pass by a hollow log or tree 
which is likely to be visited by opos- 
sum. They are very fond of traveling 
these places and, when the entrances 
are well guarded, one stands excellent 
chances of success. 

The No. 1% is the trap, and by 
heady setting may take equally as 
many skunk, mink and ’coon. One 
mink is worth many opossum but then, 


mink are few and far between as com- 


pared with opossum. 

Never overlook shallow washes be- 
neath woven-wire fences. They will 
walk these places and use them in pass- 


ing from one side of the fence to the | 


other. 


After all is said and done, the set | 
that brings best results is about their | 
There is no place | 


feeding quarters. 
better than the persimmon tree, either 
upon the first limbs, or about the base 
of the tree. Both are tip-top places to 
set_traps and very seldom do they fail, 


a . r. UU. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


A rainfall of one inch means 27,143 
gallons of water per acre. This is 
equivalent to 226,512 pounds. 


The popular vote for president in 
1924 was 29,091,417 of which Coolidge 
got 15,725,016. His nearest competi- 
tor was Davis with 8,386,503 votes. 


In 1890 there was 8.7 marriages per 


1,000 population in the United States 
and .53 divorces. By 1916 there were 
10.7 marriages and 1.18 divorces per 
1,000 population and in 1924 10.5 mar- 
riages and 1.5 divorces. 


There were 163 suicides in the 
United States per 100,000 population 
in 1911. Since that time the smallest 
number was 102 in 1920. In 1924 
there were 12.2 suicides per 100,000 
population. The high point of 16.7 
was made in 1915. 


The geographic center of the United 
States’ (not including Alaska) is m 
Smith county, Kansas. 
northern tier of counties about half 
way across the state from east to west. 


The world’s amateur skating record 
is held by C. Thunberg who skated one 
mile in two minutes 38 1/5 seconds on 
February 12, 1926, at Lake Placid, 
New York. 

The twenty-mile record is_ held 
jointly by A. D. Smith and John .C. 
Karlsen. The time was one hour, six 
minutes and 21% seconds. 


This is in the | 


to prefer old logs as walking trails and | 


SUCCESSFUL 


Reveals Secrets 
of Successful 
Trapping 








Dramatic 
illustrations 
in full colors 
of every 
North Amer- 
ican Fur- 
bearer in 
their natural 
surroundings. 
Sketches of 
tracks and signs. 





FARMING 


jkeWONDER BOOK 
of the FUR AGE 
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Famous 
Exposition of 
Animal Lore 






Tells how 
and where 
the animals 
live and what 
they eat. 


i Explains 
WM) how to trap 
and prepare 


skins. 


FREE TO EVERY TRAPPER 


This Book is dedicated to “The Trapping Fraternity” and will 
be sent FREE, also our Valuable Market reportsto all Trappers 


and Fur shippers. If you are not a shipper or trapper, 25c in 
stamps or coin will bring this bookto you. All trappers and shippers are urged to 


The Standard 
Fur House 











send name at once before supply of this valuable facinating book is exhausted. 


MAAS & STEFFEN Inc 


Rew 


ept. 
St.Louis,Mo. 





Early Caught Furs in 
Big Demand 


Get this Book 
FREE 


Not a Catalog! / - 
New and different. vce / = 


trapping methods. Animal 
illustrations. Game Laws. 
Separate price list on traps, 

baits and stretchers. Also / 


Fur Prices and Tags. 
irie, 
>. 


All Free, Send Coupon 


c 


THIS ABRAHAM FUR CO., 201 ABRAHAM BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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State 


























on a postal will bring a liberal sample, also 


Trappers Catalog, shipping tags and price lists 
FUR BUYERS—Write for fiat prices, 
VICTOR FUR CO., Box T, » St. Louis, Mo, 





VICTOR FURCOE 











Ship 
you 





To MeMILLAN EUR, & WOOL CO. 


Old Reliable (60 yra.) and Largest Dealers in the Northwest 
Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction 
F | Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs 
ree. Trappers Guide to those who ship to us 


TRAPPERS! iCAN SHOW 
» You HOW. 
Just as I am showing Thousands of fellow 
trappers, just like you. How to Make 
More Profits on Furs. You want these 
Extra Profits. Your name and address on 
a one cent Gov't. Postcard or a letter 
addressed to Box 115-P, General Post 
Office, New York, N. Y., brings thie 
information FREE. DON’T WAIT — 
WRITE TODAY. 
















For 


Only 
1c 
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My Favorite Quotation 
Some of the Old Standbys 


BUSY mother, Mrs. Adeline Bond, 

sends us her favorite quotation 
with this comment: “Natur® seems to 
me a wonderful teacher, if we but study 
her lessons, and we may learn peace 
and calmness of a star-filled sky.” _ Then 
she quotes from Ida M. Tomas: 


“When I am depressed and trouble 
comes to me 
I can find consolation in a tree. 
Its kind, protecting branches softly 
spread 
Are hands in benediction on my 
head. 
When my bark, on life’s sea is temp- 
est tossed 
When what I prize the most to me 
is lost, 
A quiet falls upon my heart as I 
Learn peace and calmness of a star- 
filled sky.” 


Another Iowa friend who. asks us 
not to publish her name writes: “I am 
sending you a beautiful poem sent to 
me when I was a young girl by a dear 
old gray-haired mother. I have always 
held it very dear. Her sending the poem 
and the message with it has spurred 
me on to higher endeavors all these 
years,” 

Here is part of the poem, The author 
is unknown to the sender: 








1. What important farm organi- 
zation was started under a post oak? 


Page 10. 


2. Name a much discussed sur- 
plus control bill. Page 12. 


3. Is Germany a member of the 
League of Nations? Page 15. 


4. Why is common barberry an 
enemy of wheat? Page 14. 


5. What is artificial manure? See 
page 7. 


6. How does our prohibition law 
affect vinegar making? Page 16. 


7. How does barley compare with 
corn in feeding value for hogs? Page 


16. 


8. What is the highest recorded 
speed for a railway train? Page 36. 


9. Give the average speed for the 
fastest train in America. Page 36. 


10. What is a buckeye? Page 20. 


11. To whom is the cooperative 
marketing association of no value? 
Page 22. 

12. Why are crank case drain- 
ings unfit for lubricating purposes? 
Page 25. 

13. Are the numbers of divorces 


increasing or decreasing? Page 113. 


14. What is meant by “Apples 
You Can Eat in the Dark?” Page 26, 





“Only the present hour is mine. 
I may not have another 
In which to speak a kindly word 
Or help a fallen brother. 
The path of life leads straight ahead. 
I can retrace it never. 
The daily record which I make 
Will stand unchanged forever. 
I shall not pass this way again, 
Oh, then with high endeavor 
May I my life and service give 
To Him who reigns forever. 
Then will the failures of the past 
No longer bring me sadness, 
And His approving smile will fill 
My heart with joy and gladness.” 
Mrs. L. R. Pierce sends her favorite 
quotation and the reason she likes it. 
“When I get blue or discouraged,” she 
writes, “I read that poem and it seems 
to lift me up somehow and helps me 
to try again. If someone has betrayed 
me or been mean to me, it makes me 
forgive them and overlook many things. 
I have memorized this poem and little 
pieces of it come to my mind as I work 
and plan.” 
“Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force ; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source: 
Seeing not amid the evils 
All the golden grains of good, 
Oh! We'd love each other better 
If we only understood.” 
—Author Unknown. 


There. are many- good sayings 


prose and verse that appeal to Mr: 
Secor, but he selects a stanza by hi 
favorite poet, Edmund Vance Cook: 
taken from his book, “Impertinent 
Poems.” “It has such an appeal to me,’ 
he says, “that I give it in hope it ma) 
arouse the true fighting spirit of thos 


who may feel almost beaten by preset 
conditions. It is one verse from ‘Ho 
Did You Die?’” 


“You are beaten to earth? Well, well, 
what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down 
flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder yow’re thrown, why, the 
higher you bounce! 
Be proud of your blackened eye 
It isn’t the fact that yow’re licked 
that counts, 
It’s, how did you fight, and why?” 


While space may not permit us to 
publish all the favorite quotations sent 
to us, we will use as many as we Can. 
Quote only the passage that most ap- 
peals to you, rather than long poems, 
so that the other fellow can have a 
chance. If you like this feature, send 
your favorite quotation, prose or 


poetry. —Editor. 








ASK YOURSELF 


15. What is the general trend of 
hog prices in November? Page 44. 

16. How is friction prevented be- 
tween the toes of sheep? Page 47. 

17. How many acres are com- 
monly found in one Texas ranch? 
Page 51. 

18. List the minerals needed in a 
supplemental dairy ration. Page 55. 

19. Have suicides in America in- 
creased or decreased? Page 113. 

20. Why is sweet clover hay some- 
times harmful to cattle? Page 60. 

21. Who holds the world’s skat- 
ing record? Page 113. 

22. How many gallons of water 
falls on an acre when one inch of 


rain falls? Page 113. 


23. Where is the geographic cen- 
ter of the United States? Page 113. 


24. What was the popular vote 
for president in 1924? Page 113. 


25. Why do dust storms some- 
times stop a motor car? Page 9. 

26. What is the normal bank- 
ruptcy rate among farmers? Page 8, 

27. When is a centerpiece re- 
quired? Page 80. 


28. Who holds the twenty-mile 
skating record and what was the 
time? Page 113. 


can we learn from tulips? Page 65. 





29. How is radio interference 


from a power plant partially avoided? 


Page 72. 


30. Should fall dresses contain 


more or less material than fall 
dresses did last year? Page 96. 


31. What percentage of the Demo- 


cratic senators. voted for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill last February? 
Page 99. 


32. Why is codliver oil some- 


times called “bottled sunshine?” 


Page 102. 


33. Do light breeds of poultry 


need artificially heated houses? 
Page 105. 


34. How may the egg eating habit 


among hens be stopped sometimes? 


Page 106. 


35. Where does black stem rust 


spend part of its ‘life cycle? Page 
108. 


36. What is the usual color of a 


muskrat hide in the fall? Page 110. 


37. When may jelly glasses - be 


used on the dining table? “Page 81. 


38. What is a good color for a 


large woman to wear? Page 69. 


39. What lesson in contentment 
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| ATWATER KENT 





E ALL need a change. Pretty expen- e and theold folks entertained. 


Let’s go to the city 
tonight. We'll listen to 
the dinner music at a big 
hotel; then a concert for 
a while. A violinist who 
makes a fortune every 
time he appears will play for us. 
A male quartet will sing the songs 
of long ago. 

An adventurer, just back from 
strange lands. A comedian with 
some new jokes. The new fash- 
ions reported for 
women. Dance 
music for those 
who like it— 





sive, if the family 
actually did go. 
But think of it! 
Just a half-turn of 
the Atwater Kent 
One Dial brings 
your choice of the worth-while 
diversions of the great cities— 
right in your own comfortable 
home, with your own comfort- 
able bed awaiting you when 
you've had enough. 

Things to amuse when you’re 
tired, to soothe if you’re out of 
sorts, to help you in your work, 
to keep youngsters happy at home 


A. Atwater Kent, President 





ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Why is it that almost 
every good dealer advises 
you to buy Atwater Kent 
Radio? He could make 
more money on others. He 
could tempt you with lower 
prices. He could sell you sets 
costing three or four times as 
much. 


But he knows that Atwater 
Kent Radio will give you every- 
thing and will never fail you. 
He knows you will be satisfied— 
as more than a million Atwater 
Kent owners have 


been satisfied. 53; 
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4716 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
of Atwater Kent Radio 













One Dial Receivers Licensed 
Under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


Prices slightly higher from the 


Rockies West, and in Canada 








Mope FE Rapto Speaker. 
Che result of nearly three Mopet 30, six-tube, One Mopet 35, six-tube, One Monet H Rapto Speax- 


Receiver. Antenna adjustment eR. Entirely of metal. 


Mopet 33, six-tube, One Dial 


years’ laboratory work. Dial Receiver. Solid ma- Dial Receiver. Crystalline- 








Faithfully covers the en- 
tire range of musical tones, 
from the lowest to the 
highest register. With 9 
feet of flexible cord. $30. 





hogany cabinet; gold name 
plate, power supply switch 
and vernier knob. $80, 


finished cabinet; gold ship- 
model name plate, decora- 
tive rosettes and power 
supply switch. $65, 


Crystalline-finished in 
two shades of brown. 
With 9 feet of flexible 
cord. $21. 


device Unusual selectivity 
Solid mahogany cabinet; gold 
name plate, power supply switch 
and vernier knob. $90 


















Have you ever tried 

the Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method? 
It shows you how to bake a hundred 
delicious foods from only four basic 
recipes. Now you can easily serve 
a greater variety of baked delicacies 
—housewives continually tell us it 
is the most convenient and success- 
ful baking method they have ever 
found. We will be glad to send 
you the whole method free—write 
for our booklet, “100 Foods from 4 
Basic Recipes.” 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


When ordinary flour fails, change to 


aif 


B e Fl Generous quality -for a 
S Our bread biscuits and pastry __Pastry J 


illsbury’s ' 


Off came the cloth— 
and the dough 
was chilled 


ER small son decides to investigate, and quietly pulls 

the cloth off the bowl. And a cool breeze comes across 
the room from an open window, strikes the exposed dough 
and checks its rising. 
If her flour had been of that sensitive variety which must 
be handled as carefully as old lace, this youthful prank might 
have meant a baking failure—rolls lacking ir flavor, heavy, 
and coarse in texture. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour of 
generous quality—such trifling accidents as might upset a 
flour less carefully milled, have no effect on the things you 


bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is judged not merely by the way it 
works under the ideal conditions of a laboratory test kitchen. 
It is milled to a still higher standard—it must meet the 
demands of the everyday home kitchen, where accidents 
will happen to the best of cooks. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. 
It is made from wheat bought by men who ransack the 
country for just the proper grade. It will bake anything 
you want —delicious pastry, biscuits, or good bread—with 
absolute certainty. And it will rise to an emergency because 
it has more strength and a higher quality than you usually 
need. 
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